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" He that goes about to forward agricultural improvement must begin by finding out the true 
raaaons of what is called routine, or the ' custom of the country.' It sometimes happens that these 
aeasons are only accidental, and then you may dismiss them fearlessly ; but often it turns out that 
every-day practice rests on a solid foundation of facts; and then if you make an onslaught on local 
pr^udices, they will be sure to beat you. 

*' The true course for the agricultural improver is, to take one step at a time, to gain a clear insight 
into facta I7 experience, not to try to go too fast, and to trust to the work of time. 

*'If practice which sets up to do without theory is contemptible, theory without practice is 
foolhardy and perfectly useless."— i^Voii* the Bural Economy qf JBngland, Scotland, and IrOand, 
by Lkoncs db Lavxboks. 
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GLOUCESTER MEETING, 1893. 

I. — Report of the Council presented to the Annual General 
Meeting of Members held on June 2, 1893. 

Thb Council, in presenting their Annual Eeport, can once more 
congratulate the Members upon the general prosperity of the 
Society. 

Owing in a great measure to the successful financial result of 
the Swansea Meeting, the Council have been enabled to add 
1500Z. to the funded capital 

During the past year the Society has lost, from death and 
other causes, an unusual number of old supporters, and the 
membership roll consequently stands at 1273 as against 1310 
last year. 

Two extraordinary vacancies in the Council have been filled 
up by the election of Sir Alexander Acland Hood, Bart., M.P., 
and Mr. F. G. FarwelL 

During the past year the Society has continued and extended 
its efibrts to promote practical education in Dairying through 
the medium of its Schools, and its activity in this direction has 
been stimulated by the calls which have been made upon it by 
various public bodies. 

Under an arrangement with the Somerset County Council, 
one of the Society's travelling Butter Schools is continuing its 
visits to various centres in the county, and a fixed Cheese 
School has been opened at Butleigh near Glastonbury. 

Travelling Butter Schools have also been provided by the 
Society, in response to applications from County Councils, for 
Kent, Dorset, and Glamorganshire, and one will shortly be 
opened in Devonshire. 

VOL* IV. — ^F, s. B 



2 Beport of the Council presented to the 

An experimental department, for the purpose of conducting 
skilled and systematic investigations with reference to Dairying, 
has again been attached to the Cheese School, the experience of 
previous years having fully satisfied the Committee of its valua 
Particulars of the results obtained have been published in the 
recent issue of the Society's Annual Journal. 

The Board of Agriculture has once more borne testimony to 
the utility of the work carried on by the Society's Dairy Schools 
by awarding a grant in aid of 400/. Such a recognition has 
been a great encouragement, and has enabled the Council to 
engage more actively in the work than it otherwise could have 
done. 

The Society's Field Experiments of 1892 were threefold, 
having for their object : — 

1. To ascertain the effect on the succeeding corn crop of the 
manures used upon the mangold plots of 1891. 

2. To ascertain what artificial manures can be used with 
advantage upon old pasture. 

3. To ascertain the efl'ect of salt as an addition to nitrate of 
soda for top-dressing wheat and barley. 

These have been successfully carried out, and the results which 
have been obtained are particularised in the recent issue of the 
Society's Annual Journal. 

The Board of Agiiculture has been pleased to recognise the 
importance of this work by a grant in aid of 150/. 

For the current year experiments are being conducted with a 
view to the renovation of pastures. 

The present exhibition of Stock is larger than usual, and the 
total number of entries in the various departments of the Show 
has never been exceeded. 

The Council have gratefully to acknowledge the receipt of 
Special Prizes amounting to 400/., from the Gloucester Local 
Committee, and others of varying amounts from the Shire 
Horse Society, the Hunters' Improvement Society, the English 
Jersey Cattle Society, the English Guernsey Cattle Society, and 
the Shropshire Sheep Breedei*s' Association. 

The Council have accepted an invitation to hold the Annual 
Meeting next vear at Guildford. 

They have much pleasure in recommending that the Earl of 
Onslow be elected President for the ensuing year. 

The Council have the gratification of announcing that 
H.E.H. the Duke of York has kindly consented to honour the 
Society by becoming a Vice-President. In nominating H.E.H. 
to the Ofi&ce, the Council feel assured that his identification 
with the Society will be regarded with the liveliest satisfaction 
by every Member. 
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The Council recommend that the retiring President (Lord 
Fitzhardinge) and the Duke of Somerset be also elected Vice- 
Presidents of the Society. 

They beg to recommend the following for election as 
Members of Coimcil for the years 1893-95, in room of those 
retiring by rotation : — 

Eastern Pivision.— J. K D. Wingfield Digby, M.P., T. Dyke, 
C. L. F. Edwards, F. G. Farwell, Sir A. Acland Hood, Bart., M.P., 
H. P. Jones, E. C. A. Sanford, A. C. Skinner, and Eev. L. K 
Sweet. 

Western Division.— C. T. D. Acland, V. P. Calmady, F. W. 
Dymond, CoL W. Leir, CoL W. D. Naper, E. J. Sanders, A. 0. 
SiUifant, Col. R Trood, and Sir W. H. Walrond, Bart., M.P. 

Southern Division. — ^W. Ashcroft, Capt. W. J. Casberd 
Boteler, H. M. Cobb, H. M. CundaU, F.S.A., F. GiU, C. Pain, 
J. S. Parker, R A. H. Seymour, and M. J. Sutton. 

Without . Eeference to District. — Capt. J. C. Best, W. J. 
Brown, W. L. Chorley, W. H. Fowler, G. Gibbons, and H. W. 
Taylor. 

The Council desire to express their thanks to the Mayor of 
Gloucester, the Members of the Local Committee, and the 
inhabitants of the city and neighbourhood generally, for the 
cordiality with which they have welcomed the Society, and 
the energy they have displayed in promoting the success of 
the Meeting. 



II. — Report on the Proceedings at the Ghucester Meeting, 1893. 

By R BteNRY Eew. 

In 1893, as in 1892, the Society broke new ground, and visited a 
place at which it had not previously held its Show. Gloucester 
lies quite in the heart of the Society's area, and it was somewhat 
remarkable that circumstances had not earlier afiforded an oppor- 
tunity for the Society to visit it. This was the forty-second 
Show held since the Society became itinerant in 1852, and 
during that period twenty-nine different towns in the Society's 
district have been visited 

Inasmuch as three of the Society's Shows have beeu held at 
Bristol — all of them on the northern side of the Avon — it 
cannot be said that this was its first visit to Gloucestei*shire. 
The county is, agriculturally, one of the most interesting in the 
Society's district, containing as it does a considerable diversity 
of farming. Bather more than half of its area is under the 
plough. It has long been one of the strongholds of the Short- 
JiQit^ breed of cattle, some of the moat famous herds in the 
' ^ '^ ' * B 2 
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kingdom being located within its borders. The Cotswold hills, 
with their ancient and celebrated breed of sheep, have a world- 
wide fame among agriculturists. The rich pastures and grazing 
lands of its vales are noted for the production of butter and 
(though not perhaps to so great an extent as formerly) of cheese. 
Fruit-farming has established in recent years a firm footing in 
the coimty, and there is a small acreage under hops. 

The Showyard at Gloucester was situated at Podsmead, 
nearly two miles from the centre of the city. It comprised 
about forty acres, and, being almost square, was easily capable 
of symmetrical and compact arrangement. Though the site 
<50uld not compare for picturesque surroundings with that at 
Swansea and some other places, it was in every respect 
exceedingly well adapted for the purposes of the Show. 

The Show was one of the largest ever held by the Society. 
In almost every section it was above the average, the space 
•devoted to implements being especially well filled. There was 
not a very large proportion of novelties in the implement 
department ; but for size and completeness, as a comprehensive 
display of the latest and most approved appliances and machines 
for agricultural use, the Show has seldom, if ever, been surpassed. 

The Opening. 

The formal opening of the Show took place inside the entrance 
at 10 A.M. on Wednesday, May 31, the Mayor of Gloucester 
(Mr. J. A. Matthews) performing the ceremony. The Mayor 
was accompanied by the Deputy-Mayor (Alderman Piatt), the 
City High Sherifi' (Mr. T. W. Hibbard), the Deputy Mayor of 
Cheltenham (Alderman Wethered), and a large number of the 
aldermen, members, and ofi&cials of the Corporation of Glou- 
cester. They were met at the entrance by the President of the 
Society (Lord Fitzhardinge), and a considerable number of 
Vice-Presidents, Stewards, and Members! of Council. The 
Secretary having read the resolution of the Council inviting the 
Mayor to open the Exhibition, his worship in well-chosen terms 
cordially welcomed the Society to Gloucester, arid concluded by 
formally declaring the Exhibition opened. The President, 
in response, expressed the Society's indebtedness both to the 
Mayor for his services on that occasion, and to the citizens 
generally for the heartiness of their reception. 

The Attendance. 

It is a well-founded maxim with those who have experience 
of Shows, that only large centres of population produce large 
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"gates;" hence, although Gloucester is most conveniently 
situated for access by railway, the total number of visitors 
during the week was only 54,640, though the average attend- 
ance for the preceding ten Shows has been 58,474. "While the 
total did not come up to the average, it exceeded the records 
of such places as Newport, Exeter, and Brighton, and so cannot 
be considered unsatisfactory. 

The weather, generally speaking, was favourable, and for the 
most part, indeed, characterised by the tropical heat which has 
rendered the season of 1893 memorable. 

The Live Stock. 

The following is a statement of the entries in the various 
sections of live stock at Gloucester and at the four preceding 
Shows : — 



Exeter, 
1889. 



Rochester, 
1890. 



Bath, 
1891. 




Gloucester, 
1893. 



HoBsn:— 



Agriouliural 31 

Hunters, Hacks, Ponies/i ^^g 
and B^Eumees / 



Gattlb: — 
Derons 
Shorthorns 
Herafords . 



Jeney 

Ooemsey .. 
Blaek Welsh 
Keiiy 



Butter Test 



PifiS 
POULTBY 



29 
28 



19 


53 


38 


64 


46 


37 


49 


35 


126 


226 


82 


69 



— 149 — 57 



64 
38 
56 
48 
152 
68 



2 
16 

— 444 

182 

78 

463 



11 

8 

— 379 

231 

85 

450 



52 
121 
— 173 



20 

— 504 
234 
127 
429 



31 
70 

— 101 

25 
47 
37 
20 
118 
25 
24 

• • 

2 
19 

— 317 
249 
113 
422 



55 
99 

— 154 

30 
71 
38 
23 
133 
59 

20 

5 

10 

— 389 
261 
151 
490 



Horses. 

Shires. — ^For the first time the Society provided separate 
classes for Shire horses, as distinct from other horses used for 
agricultural purposes. Hitherto all " heavy " horses had to com- 
pete together, and this latterly has been felt to be inconvenient. 
The lai^ majority of farm horses in the Society's district are un- 
doubtedly Store-bred, but there are some Clydesdales and a few 
Sufiblks^ as well as many which do not come under any of the 
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recognised categories. The provision of five classes for Shire 
horses exclusively had a highly satisfactory result by bringing 
out a number of good animals, and one of the judges (Mr. 
Freshney) reported that it was the best display of Shirie horses 
he had seen at a Bath and West Show, though he observed that 
the entries were small, considering the value of the prizes 
offered. The Society offered 136^., and this was supplemented 
by 40/. given by the Gloucester Local Committee, and a gold 
medal given by the Shire Horse Society. 

Other Agricultural Horses. — Only 18 entries were made 
in these classes, the majority being Clydesdales. 

Light Horses. — Mr. Eobson, one of the judges, reported on 
this section as follows : — 

Hunter Mare or Qdding, foaled in 1889. — The animals in this class 
were a good lot, but the winner, " Knight Errant j"" was far in advance of any 
of his competitors, showing great style and quality, though a trifle high in 
the leg. 

Hunter Filly or Oelding, foaled in 1890. — The competition betweea 
first and second was very keen, and the animals throughout were a credit to 
their owners. 

Hunter Filly or Qelding, foaled in 1891. — The judges slightly differed 
in this class, but ultimately decided in favour of Mr. Canning's chestnut 
gelding over Messrs. Bradburne's bay gelding " Land Marhj^ who will very 
probably turn the tables upon his successful rival next time they meet. 

Hunter Filly or Colt, foaled in 1892. — A creditable class. 

Hunter Mare and foal, or in foal. — A very good class, the winner — 
" Frincess " — being a nice, short-legged, level mare, full of quality ; the 
second prize being awarded to a roomy weight-carrying animal ; the third to 
a good old veteran, whose owner described her as thorough-bred and 21 years 
old. The Reserve card was given to a very useful grey. 

Hacks. — Class 17, for Mare or Oelding over 14 hands, contained the 
finest mover in England, which made ^^ Lady Isabella^* an easy winner, 
whilst the second, third, reserve, and two commended animals were very 
creditable competitors. 

Ha^k Mare or Oelding not over 14 liands — was a very strong class, the 
competition being somewhat close. 

In the Class for Pony Mare or Q elding not over 13 hands, the 
numbers were few, but the quality good. 

The Class for Harness Mare or Oelding over 14 and not over 15*2 hands 
— was especially good, containing the almost unbeaten " Nelly" whose hind- 
leg action has improved. " Moonlight " is also a nice, free-moving mare, and 
was placed second ; whilst a very pretty brown mare, " Mermaid,'* deservedly 
obtained the third prize. 

In the Harness Mare or Oelding not over 14 hands — " llie Von " was 
placed first, being closely pressed by " Dorothy Derby 2nt/,'* a very pro- 
mising 3-yr. old, who will, when a Httle better broken to harness, very 
probably turn the tables upon her successful rival. The third prize and 
reserved animals in this class are a credit to their dwners. 
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Cattle. 

The entries in the cattle classes numbered 389, which was 
somewhat below the average of recent years. This was partly 
to be accounted for by the fact that the Jersey section, although 
it comprised 133 animals, has been at one or two of the recent 
Shows still more numerously filled. It cannot be said that 
there was really any marked falling off in the representation of 
any of the leading breeds. The special features of the Show 
were the remarkable display of Shorthorns, and the appearance, 
for the first time, of the attractive little "Kerries" in the 
Society's showyard. 

Devons. — Considering the distance from their native pas- 
tures, the " Rubies of the West " made a very creditable display. 
They mustered 30 entries in the seven classes, all of them 
coming from Somerset, Devon, or Cornwall. At Swansea there 
were only 25, but in the preceding year at Bath they numbered 
53. The judges in their Eeport described the old bulls as espe- 
cially good, and the two-year-old bulls as comprising good, 
useful animals. The yearling buUs were very promising, espe- 
cially the first prize one, which the judges thought would be 
most likely heard of again as a prize winner. There were only 
two cows, but both were very superior, and the same remark 
was applied to the three-year-old heifers. The yearling heifers, 
though only two in number, were both so good that a second 
prize was recommended, and the heifer calves were an exceed- 
ingly good lot of young animals. 

Shorthorns. — Gloucestershire is well known as one of the 
strongholds of the Shorthorn breed, and the 71 entries which 
came before the judges well maintained the reputation of the 
district. The judges, Messrs. Matthew Savidge and R. L. 
Angas, reported as follows : — 

In Class 29 — For Bulls calved in 1889 or 1890 — Mr. Brierley's well-known 
bull ^ Stanley " was decidedly the best animal, as, although perhaps a trifle 
plain in his hind quarters, he had much more of a Shorthorn appearance and 
character about him than any of the other competitors in this class. " Blair 
Athol/* a bull remarkable for his substance and thickness, was deservedly 
second ; and " St Clair" who seemed short of hair, was placed third. 

In Class SO— For Bulls calved in 1891 — Mr. Strattou*s " Bornblower " was 
a long way ahead of all others. He has very great substance and a grand coat, 
though he is, perhaps, rather loosely put together at the back o( the 
ghouMers; otherwise, he is a bull of extraordinary merit. He afterwards was 
awarded the Champion Prize for the best male Shorthorn in the Show. 
Mr. Willis was second in this class with a fairly well-grown animal, but with 
strongish horns and rather light through his heart ; otherwise a level young 
bull. This was a good class with one or two exceptions. 

In Class 31 — For Bulls carved in 1890 — ^Mr. Willis was deservedly first 
with a nice level promising calf, and he also secured the third with a hairy 
ci^ of good eharacter, but a -trifle narrow throughout. Mr. Handley's " Boyal 
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Harbinger'* was a good second. Except the prize-winners, there were no 
animals of especial merit in this class. 

Class Z2—For Cows in Milk or in Calf — ^was, excepting the winners, a 
poor one. Mr. Brierley*s " Grace Darling " won easily, and Mr. Harrison's 
^* Forest Queen '* made a good second. Mr. Stevens's " Grocea 19th '^ showed 
great '' dairy merit," but was in no state to show ; otherwise, she is a really 
useful animaL 

Class 33 — For Heifers in Milk or in Calf — was a very good one, 
and included animals of great merit. Mr. Brierley's " Rosedale Georgie,* 
awarded the first prize, is a good animal, and shows signs of becoming an 
excellent dairy cow, as well as a handsome Shorthorn. Mr. Willis's " Golden 
Mary " was a good second, and except that she is plain about her rump-ends, 
she is an extraordinarily good animal. Her head, shoulders, back, and loins 
are excellent. The third was also a promising heifer. 

Class 34 — For Heifers calved in 1891 — was an extremely good class, many 
of the animals being of the highest merit. Here, again, Mr. Stratton was 
successful, winning very easily with his beautiful heifer, "TtrnftrcZ 23rd," 
which afterwards won the Champion Prize as the best female Shorthorn. 
The second prize went to Mr. Willis's good heifer "Jessamine^** a very 
beautiful animal, and the third to Mr. Harrison's " Warfare,'* the reserved 
heifer, belonging to Mr. Brierley, being a most promising animal. 

Class S5—-For Heifers calved in 1892 — brought out some half-dozen very 
promising animals, the tirst prize going to a wealthy short-legged heifer 
belonging to Lord Bute. Mr. Willis secured second prize with his nice red 
heifer, " Sensation" who easily beat her companion, " Jilt.** 

Herefords. — The number of Herefords was rather disappoint- 
ing, considering the proximity of the Show to their native 
county. The exhibitors of this breed seem to be faUing off 
somewhat in enterprise, for it is remarkable that whereas at 
Exeter in 1889 there were 56 entries, and 46 at Eochester in 
1890, there were at Gloucester only 38, notwithstanding the 
far shorter distance which they had to travel. The following 
Keport was made by the judges, Messrs. John White and 
J. P. Terry :— 

The Bull classes were not very numerously represented, but we found in 
them some very good specimens of the breed, notably, the winner in the 
elder class, Mr. Arkwright's " Hose Cross 2nd,'* an especially deep, good- 
fleshed animaL Lord Coventry's " Corydon " (Class 37), was also very level 
and well-fleshed. 

The Cows and Heifers were a better lot than the male animals, and we 
had some difficulty in placing the first and second prizes in Classes 39, 41, 
and 42. In Class 40 we found that wonderfully good animal " PeriUa/* 
which was so successful in last year's shows ; she has lully earned the repu- 
tation that was then predicted for her. Class 41 — yearling heifers — ^we 
highly commended throughout. No. 276 being an especially good and square 
animal. Class 42 — heifer calves — ^was represented by 14 exhibits, and as all 
of them were of special merit, we recommended that a fourth prize should 
be given ; any one of the first four being worthy of a first prize in any 
Showyard. 

Sussex. — There were only 23 entries of Sussex cattle, although 
this was more than in the previous year. It was scarcely to.be 
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expected that so far from home they would come out in any 
great force. The judges, Messrs. Agate and Heasman, observed 
that, though the classes were not large, there were some good 
representative animals of the breed. In the old bull class they 
considered the first and second prize animals to be two grand 
old bulls, and the class altogether a good one. The first prize 
yearling bull the judges described as " a grand young bull of 
rich colour and perfect type," the second being a massive, good 
animal, and the reserve bull having several good points. The 
heifer classes did not call for any special remark, but the first 
prize animal in the yearUng heifer class was described as " of 
good substance and by far the best," and the first prize heifer 
calf as " very handsome and# promising." The second prize 
heifer caK was also a very good one. 

Jerseys. — The judges of Jerseys, Messrs. W. Ashcroft and 
A. W. Byron, congratulated the Society on the number and 
quality of the exhibits in this section. The total number of 
entries was 133, being 15 more than at Swansea, but 19 less 
than at Exeter. The judges handed in a detailed Eeport as 
follows : — 

Class 60— for Old BvlU calved in 1889 or 1890— brought only five 
into the ring, out of which No. 321, a level animal with good outline and 
well-marked escutcheon, was placed first ; and No. 319, a rich bull with fine 
horn, well teated, and a good handler, came second, but was not quite so good 
over his hind-quarters as the first prize-winner. Third prize, No. 322, was 
rather heavy in head and horn and a little coarse at the setting on of the tail. 

Class 51— -For Bulls calved in 1891— was better filled. No. 324, which 
afterwards took the champion prize as best male Jersey — ^a very taking lengthy 
ball — was placed first. No. 323, the second prize, had a fine neck and 
nhoulders but rather unevenly set-on tail ; No. 326, rich but heavy in head 
and horn, came third. A nice quality dark bull. No. 332, took Reserve 
number, and No. 328, a good, somewdat nervous bull, who did not show 
himself well, was very highly commended. No. 329, a long dairy-like bull, 
with remarkable thigh escutcheon, but too much broken coloured for a bull, 
was oommeoded. 

Class 52 — For BtUls calved in 1892 — was not a very good Class. There 
was not much to choose between Nos. 347 and 344 fur first and second place, 
and but for a slight unevenness behind the chine in the latter, they might 
have changed places. Third prize, No. 329, was a lengthy young bull, who 
will probably improve as he grows older ; and a dark rich animal, No. 343, 
with well placed lalse teats, was Reserve. 

Class 53 — The Old Cow Class — was, on the whole, perhaps Ihc best Class 
we had to judge, nearly every cow showing good dairy points as well as beauty 
in a breed point of view. No. 374, who took premier honours and champion 
prize as the best Jersey femile, was a fine long, level, broken-coloured cow, 
with most capacious udder, evidently a deep milker. No. 356, second 
prize, a rich fiftwn with fine horn and skin, though built on a smaller scale 
than the first prize, was a good specimen of a fine bred Jersey cow. No. 358, 
placed third, with true Jersey head and neck, was a handsome cow of good 
chanu^ter, and would evidently stamp her progeny ; we subsequently found 
her to be the dam of the first prize yearling heifer. The Reserve nimiber. 
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No. 37^, was a rich, level cow, with good bag, a trifle heavier in horn and bone 
than the prize animals. We highly commended eight, and commended four 
others, all good enough to win in different company. 

Class 54 — For Heifers calved in 1890 — No. 393, a long, level, rich heifer 
with good markings was placed first, and a somewhat strong big one. No. 385, 
but of good wedge shape and dairy properties, came second ; No. 387, a silver 
^ey of good quality, constitution and form, was third ; and a nice heifer. 
No. 383, lacking in colour, took Keserve. No. 384, a dark heifer of excellent 
quality, but with her hocks placed close, was highly commended. 

Class 56 — For Heifers calved in 1891. — Four heifers easily came to the 
front ; we placed two very good heifers, No. 411, a dark one with a lemarkably 
good fore bag first, and No. 416, a symmetrical animal with deep hind-quarters, 
tine chine, and remarkably developed milk veins for a young one, second ; 
No. 415, a rich fawn with good skin and well shaped udder, came third, and 
a dark heifer with teats a little close, took Reserve. 

Class 56 — For Heifers calved in 18tt2 — with about thirty animals, out of 
which there were but five indifferent ones, was as usual the crux for those 
who had to judge them. The first prize, No. 423, daughter of third prize 
cow, looks like a' heifer that will carry her form beyond to-day and be seen 
again amongst the prize winners. No. 440, second prize, had very nice shscpe 
and character, but did not handle well. A pretty dark heifer came third, and 
a well shaped little one, wide behind and with promise of a very good bag, 
took Reserve. 

Guernseys. — There were 59 entries of Guernseys, being more 
than double the number shown at Swansea in the previous year. 
With this exception, however, the display was rather smaller 
than at any of the recent Shows of the Society. At Bath, for 
instance, there were G9 entries, and at Exeter there were 68, 
while at Eochester the number was as high as 82. Possibly 
tlxis is to be accounted for by the fact that the Guernseys are, 
generally speaking, a South country breed, and have not yet 
established themselves very much in the IVIidlands or West 
Midlands. It was notable that some half-a-dozen of the entries 
came from the neighbourhood of the Show. Special prizes were 
offered by the English Guernsey Cattle Society, as well as by 
the Gloucester Local Committee, and the quality of the animals 
in the various classes was considered to be very good. 

Kerries. — For the first time the Society specially recognised 
this Irish breed of small cattle, which has quite recently obtained 
a foothold in this country, and bids fair to very rapidly become 
popular. Two classes were jDrovided for Kerry cattle and two 
for Dexter Kerries, and there were altogether 20 entries. The 
judges, Messrs. G. Titus Barham and Frederick A. Hordern, 
reported as follows : — 

This being the first year at which prizes liave been offered for Kerries at 
this Show, the results cannot be considered otherwise than satisfactory. 

In Class 64, for Kerry bulls, out of four competitors we had no difficulty 
in selecting No. 611 for the fii-st place, as he was of truer Kerry type than 
any in the class, being straight, with his tail well set on, of fair depth, not too 
long in the legs, and with horns of proper form. He was somewhat Uuck 
across the withers, and perhaps had rather more throat than \b drairable. 
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No. 503 we put second, a bull of nice quality with very good false teats, 
nice head and shoulders, though he droops a little at the tail, and bis horns 
might be "better. We considered, him a trifle too long on the leg for even a 
Kerry. This remark also applies to the two other bulls in the class. 

In Class 65, for Kerry cows or heifers, we awarded flrst to No. 618, whidi, 
when considered on show-points, stood out well ahead of her competitors. 
She is a cow of nice quality with good head and horns, level on the back, a 
good handler, tail nicely set on, and possessing a capacious udder of nearly 
perfect form. No. 519 we placed second, the cow having every appearance 
of a heavy milker. No. 516, which was placed third, was somewhat thick in 
the shoulder, and not so perfect in the milk vessel. 

There were two young cows in the class which stood no chance against the 
older and more developed animals. 

In the Glass for Dextier bulls, uofortunately only one came forward, but we 
thought him rather a good useful animal, and deserving of the first prize. 
Every one of the eight entries of Dexter cows put in an appearance, making 
a very good class, and amongst them were several former winners. Some of 
these, however, we were obliged to pass over for the reason that they were 
quite dry, and stood no chance against those which had recently calved. We 
thought No. 527 a very perfect little cow of good Dexter type, nice head, and 
a level and square udder. The second cow, like most Kerries, was a trifle 
high at the tail, but had a milk vessel of iairly good shape, more especially 
in the hind quarters. No.. 526, which we placed third, showed a remarkable 
development of udder for a heifer with first calf, as we understood was the 
case. In fact, she promises so well that we think she will develop into a 
very fine Dexter at some future time. 

We would suggest that classes for heifers and young bulls be added to the 
prize list another year, as it is very diflicult to judge them with older cattle 
so as to give satisfaction to exhibitors. No doubt if this could be arranged 
the entries would be very much increased. 

Sheep. 

The show of sheep was distinctly above the average both in 
numbers and character, and may fairly be considered to be about 
the best which the Society has ever collected. The total number 
of entries was 261, as compared with 249 the previous year, and 
234 in 1891. 

Messrs. Eobert Jacobs and W. P. A^osper were responsible for 
the awards in the Leicester, Cotswold, and Devon Long-wool 
classes. They observed that the Leicester Shearling Eams com- 
prised some very good specimens of the breed, that there were 
some Leicester Eam Lambs which looked likely to grow into 
good sheep, and that the Shearling Ea^cs of that breed were a 
commendable class. 

The Cotswold Shearling Kams were a very good class, and 
the First Prize Sheep, sent l)y Mr. T. R Hulbert, was made the 
Champion of the Long-wool classes. 

The Cotswold Lambs were only moderate, but there was a 
splendid class of Shearling Ewes, the Fii*st Prize pen of which 
was also awarded the Champion prize for Long-woolled Ewes. 
The fact that the Cotswolds carried off both the Championship 
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awards for Long-wools was highly creditable to the breed. As 
a matter of fact, however, the breed of the County, though it 
might, perhaps, have been more numerously represented, has 
perhaps seldom, if ever, sent better animals into the Show-ring. 

The Devon Long- wool Shearling Eams were a strong class of 
16 entries, and the judges reported that it gave them some trouble 
to make the awards. There were many promising Lambs and 
some pens of good, well-matched Shearling Ewes, the first prize 
pen running close for the Championship. 

Messrs. H. Penfold and J. Flower judged the Southdowns, 
Hampshire Downs, and other Short-wools. The former, who 
reported upon the Southdowns, observed that they were not 
largely represented, and the Shearling Eams, although eighteen 
in number, were not quite up to the mark. The First Prize 
Sheep was long, useful, full of quality, and looked like growing 
into a good two-year-old. He was placed Eeserve to the best 
Short-woolled Eam in the Yard. The Second Prize Earn was 
much smaller, of good type, but a trifle too short in his hind- 
quarters, and his wool was rather weak. The Shearling Ewes 
were a fairly good class, comprising 11 pens. The first prize 
pen were a very smart, level lot, full of quality and thorough 
Southdowns, but the faces were a little dark. The second were 
a very smart pen, one of them, however, being rather weak 
in the scrag. The thii*d prize pen were even, but not good in 
the wool. There were 11 pens of Eam Lambs, and the first 
prize pair won easily, and, in the opinion of the judge, will be 
heard of again, as they look like growing into shearlings. The 
second prize lambs were a good pair, very well brought out. 

Mr. James Flower reported on the Hampshire Downs, and 
observed that in the Shearling Eam Class the first prize 
animal was of capital type and quality; the second being 
a smart, upstanding sheep, especially good over the back and 
loins. There was not much difficulty in awarding the first prize 
in the Lamb Class to a pair of great size with good coats. The 
second prize pen were much smaller, but well matched, and 
had the pen which was placed third been more even, they 
would probably have been higher. As it was, one lamb was 
much better than the other, but both showed good Hamp- 
shire character with colour. The lambs generally showed the 
efiects of the adverse season. In the Shearling Ewe Class, the 
first prize pen was described as of excellent quality with great 
size, well grazed and level all over. They also won the Cham- 
pionship for the best pen in the yard of Short-wool Ewes. 
The second piize went to a level pen of ewes with capital coats, 
and the third prize pen were very big, smart sheep, with good 
heads. 
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Messrs. E. Thomas and J. Treadwell judged the Shropshires 
and Oxford Downs, and presented the following Eeport : — 

ShropBhire. — Shearling Rams, — This class comprised an entiy of 52 
animals, which, taken as a whole, were a good show for so early in the 
season. 

We, however, experienced considerable difficulty in selecting the first prize- 
winner, as no four or five sheep exhibited precisely the same character and 
type in a snfficiently marked degree to enable us to place them in order 
according to their respective merit The first prize we awarded to Mr. Bowen- 
Jones for a well-developed ram with plenty of good lean flesh. Mr. R. P. 
Cooper's second prize ram was a typical Shropshire with a good masculine 
head, but scarcely so good in his skin as we could wish. The late Mr. 
Graham^s third prize ram might have stood higher, but he was somewhat down 
on his pasterns. Mr. Kirkham was fourth with a useful ram with, however, 
a somewhat open coat. In addition to the prize winners the class contained 
several good sheep. 

Bam Lambs, — 20 entries. — ^This was a strong class, and gave us a good 
deal of work. We eventually placed a pair of dark-faced stylish lambs first. 

Shearling Ewes, — This class comprised 20 entries of exceptional merit 
which did the Shropshire breeders much credit. Mr. Fenn's first prize ewes 
were well shown, and exhibited great size with nice character and quality. 

Oxford Downs. — The prize sheep here were easily placed, the first 
prize sheep, belonging to Mr. Brassey, being an extraordinary good one. It 
18 a great pity that he should leave the country; however, he will well 
represent the breed at the World's Fair. He afterwards easily won the 
Champion Prize for the best Short-woolled Ram in the Yard. 

The Bam Lambs were a useful lot, as wore the Yearling Ewes, particularly 
the prize winners. 

xiorset Horns. — A short entry of typical sheep. 

Ezmoors. — A short entry of pretty little sheep. 

Pigs. 

There was certainly one of the best displays of pigs that has 
ever been made in the Society's Showyard. The number of 
entries was 151, which is considerably larger than on any pre- 
vious occasion, and comprised a number of good animals, as 
will be seen from the following report handed in by the judges, 
Messrs. Heber Humfrey and G. M. Sexton : — 

We have to report a very strong show of Berkahires. In the Old Boar 
Class we have seldom seen five male animals together at the age so uniformly 
good. It was only a question of placing them in proper rotation, for each 
pig was well worthy of a prize. 

In the Yearling Boar Class there were five or six very fine specimens, though 
not quite so closely matched as the older ones. The first prize pig was well 
ahead of the rest, and was a nearly perfect model of a Berkshire boar. A 
brother of this animal was placed second. This pig will probably come to 
greater size, but he was not so level either on top or underneath as the first 
prize winner. 

Class 104 contained four or five useful pairs of little boars, but nothing to 
call for special remark. 

The Old Breeding Sows were very strong in numbers and of the highest 
merits and we felt bound to coounend the whole class and to ask for an extra 
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priaSe. We passed over one capital sow because she had a dark face which, 
if allowable in any case, deprived her of a chance where the competition was 
BO strong. Two other good sows were a trifle lame. The remaining sixteen 
were a very even lot and had to be reduced one by one, the shape, condition 
aujd markings being so generally good that it was a work of patience to do 
justice to them. 

Class 106, for pair of young sows, included fourteen entries; four, 
however, were absent, and when the prize pens and the Reserve number were 
selected, the rest formed a group of medium quality. Both in this and in the 
Class for pair of Boars very few of the pairs were even, and, with only two to 
select from a litter, they might well be expected to match in every case. 

i«arge Whites commence*! with Class 107, which were fairly good. 
No. 858, an easy winner, being a great and good specimen of the breed. 

The Yearling Boars were not of a high class, and the young pairs of Boars 
did not match in type. The winners. No. 866, however, matched fairly well, 
and are promising. 

Class 110 was a fairly good Class of Single Sows, although the winner. 
No. 870, was a long way ahead. She is a grand specimen. 

Class 111. — ^The winners. No. 878, were well matched, but the others in 
the Class were not, nor were they true to type. 

In Class 112, for Middle White Boars, No. 883 won easily, and was a 
good specimen, as was also No. 889 in Class 113. 

There Was also a fair competition in Class 1 14, the winners, No. 895, being 
true to type and nice pigs. 

Class 115 was a good Class, and nearly all received a card of merit, the 
winner being especially good. 

There was nothing special to comment on in Class 116, the pairs not being 
well matched. 

The Small Breeds were not well represented, and there was no entry of 
Blacks. The strongest competition was in the Single Sow Class, and 
No. 922 was a fairly good specimen. 

In the Classes for Any Other Breeds the TaxnvT'orths came out well, and 
the competition was good throughout, there being more uniformity of style 
and character. The Single Sow Class was specially strong and good, whilst 
the youngsters looked full of promise for the future. 

The Champion Pbize was awarded to No. 805, the grand Berkshire Boar 
already referred to, the Champion Sow being of the Large White Breed, 
No. 870, a specially good one. 

POULTRY. 

The Poultry Show was considerably larger than usual, the 
total number of entries being 490, as compared with an average 
entry at the five preceding Shows of 438. Mr. James Dixon, 
one of the judges, handed in the following Report, which fairly 
describes the exhibition. 

The Cochin Classes, although not lar^e in the number of entries, 
contained some of the most perfect specimens, and in the most beautiful 
condition. The Buffs and Whites we never saw better. The Brahmas, 
both lights and darks, were fairly good, and generally in fine condition. 
The Spanish were better than the average, and in nice show form. The 
first Cock and first Hen were of great merit ; indeed, we have not seen better. 
The Minorca Classes were well filled, and the general quality was above the 
average. Polish were of much merit; but the entries were very small, Thi* 
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were really first class, there not being a bad hen amongst them, 
but a^aia the entries were small. The Game Glasses were really very ^e, 
the Blacks, Reds, and Piles of unusual merit, and all in fine condition. The 
Old XSngUsh Gheune were the largest Classes in the Show, and a really grand 
lot they were. This is a breed we consider well worthy of encouragement, 
and they were all in the most perfect show form. Malays were fine, the 
Classes being fairly well filled, and mostly of much merit. The TnHifLTi 
Oame were not numerous, but the quality was above the average. The 
SelUiig Classes were well filled with very cheap birds. ** Any Distinot 
Breed** comprised a large entry and the quality was very fine generally. 
I>uok8, Grease, and Turkeys were all about an average and the entries very 
good. The Bantam Classes were all fairly well filled, and the quality in all 
the Classes was of much merit, the Game and the Blacks and Whites 
being perhaps the best Classes. 



CHEESE AND BUTTER. 

The entries of Cheese and Butter at Gloucester were more 
numerous than on any previous occasion, with the single 
exception of the remarkable display made at the Bath Show. 
In a district where dairying is so much practised, it was to be 
expected that the Swansea record would be beaten, but it was 
especially satisfactory that the entries, both of cheese and 
butter, should have so largely exceeded those at Exeter in 
1889. The following statement shows the entries of Dairy 
Produce at Gloucester and at the five preceding exhibitions : — 





Newport, 

1888. 


Exeter, 
18?9. 


Rochester, 

189II. 

I 


Bath, 

1891. 


Swansea, 
1892. 


Qloucester, 
1893. 


C'UOCOO 


42 


\e 


I 

25 


121 


72 


95 


Batter 


87 


81 


• 
52 


123 


82 


118 


Creun 


8 


14 


6 


13 


10 


8 


Total.. .. 


137 


141 


83 


257 


164 


221 



Mr. Jubal Webb, who was one of the judges of Cheese and 
Butter, presented the following Eeport : — 

The Cheese Show at Gloucester (taken as a whole) was, considering the 
time of year, very satisfactory. The Show is held bistween the seasons — 
whilst it is getting late tor some dairies it is, as a rule, too early for the new 
cheese. There was an absence of ill-flavoured cheese amongst the old, 
showing that there has been great improvement in the important point or' 
kee|nng qualities. ' The old, strong, ofl-flavoured cheeses we used to tind are 
b«x>ming more rare. As regards the new cheese, they were, as a rule, too 
young to judge — the flavour in many cases being undevelo jjod — while some 
had hardly ^vjcnced beyond the stage of pressed curd. Some were more 
forward, Imt whether it is well to unduly force cheese is questionable, as 
doobtleas ita keeping quality under this condition becomes impaired. - ^ 
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There was a good show of Butter, many of the exhibits being perfect in 
make, grain, and colour, and the mode of placing them before the public 
was very tasteful, reflecting great credit on the officials. 

The other judge in this section, Mr. James Hudson, sen., 
reported as follows : — 

The month of May I consider an unfortunate time of the year for the 
show of Cheese, being too late for the Cheese made in the previous year, and 
too early for those of the present season. Nevertheless, the first Class we 
judged, No. 127, was fairly good, the first and second prize lota being 
excellent and considerably in advance of any other. 

The next Class, No. 128, consisting of this year's Cheese, contained several 
exhibits of excellent quality, which possessed all the qualities for turning out 
good cheese when matured. 

There were only three exhibits in the Cream Cheese Class, No. 132, all 
good, but the second and third prize exhibits had suffered from being packed 
in unwashed cloth, causing the outside to be musty. I should recommend 
the packing of all Cream Cheese in parchment (grease proof) paper. 



THE WORKING DAIRY. 

The building erected for the purposes of a Working Dairy 
occupied a position of prominence on the extreme right of the 
entrance, and, as usual, was the largest and most conspicuous 
structure in the Showyard. It was practically the same in 
dimensions and arrangements as its predecessor at Swansea, a 
few slight modifications only having been made with the view 
of providing greater accommodation for the staff and competi- 
tors. It covered a total area of 130 ft. by 70 ft., the floor space 
available for the competitions and demonstrations being 90 ft. 
by 30 ft., and the galleries at the side and end being capable of 
accommodating 600 spectators. Throughout the week the Dairy 
was a centre of interest to the visitors to the Show (who found 
it the coolest place in the Yard), and it was thronged each day 
during the time of the competitions. 

The proceedings at the Dairy combined direct oral instruction 
and practical demonstration. A lecture was given by Mr. F. J. 
Lloyd on the second day of the Show, his subject being " How to 
make the Dairy Industry more profitable." Professor Carroll was 
principal instructor, and gave each morning a lesson in butter- 
making, accompanied by practical illustrations of the process 
by the Society's teachers. There were six teachers, viz.. Miss 
Angus, Miss Barrett, Miss Benjafield, Miss Maggie Benjafield, 
Miss Smart, and Miss Williams, and the butter-making opera- 
tions at the Dairy were mainly conducted by them. The general 
control of the Dairy was in the hands of !Mr. G. Giblx)ns as 
steward, and Mr. C. R. KnoUys as assistant-steward. The 
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judges of the butter-making competitions were Professor Carroll 
and Mr. T. Eigby. 

The Dairy was completely equipped with a full plant of 
appliances and utensils for butter-making. Cream separators 
of four different patterns were shown in operation. The Dairy 
Supply Company had their Laval machines in four sizes, from 
the" " Small Farmer," which is easily within the power of a dairy- 
maidy to the " Farmer's Alpha," which separates 60 gallons per 
hour, and may be worked by a man. Messrs. Freeth & Pocock 
exhibited one of their " Victoria " separators for hand power, with 
a capacity of 20 gallons per hour. Messrs. E. A. Lister & Co. 
exhibited a large "Alexandra " separator for steam-power, capable 
of dealing with 200^ gallons per hour, and also two separators of 
a aiTTiilftr pattern for hand-power. A new hand-power separator, 
invented by Johanson, and manufactured in Sweden, was shown 
by Messrs. Harrison & Co. Its capacity was 35 gallons per 
hour. It was arranged for a butter-extracting attachment similar 
to that introduced to the public a year or two ago, but this was 
not ready at the time of the Show. 

The steam-power used in the Dairy was supplied by one of 
Mr. E. S. Hindley's well-known vertical engines of 4-horse 
power. About fifty of Messrs. Bradford & Co.'s " Diaphragm " 
chums, and a corresponding number of their butter-workers, 
were used for the butter-making competitions ; and Messrs. 
Uewellin & Sons and Mr. G. Hathaway also lent a large 
number of butter-workers and end-over-end chums. 

The Society offered a gold medal for the best milking machine, 
the essential points to be taken into consideration being efi&- 
ciency, simplicity in working, and economy in cost. Mr. John 
Gray entered his now well-known machine, but it was not 
exhibited. 

The butter-making competitions excited a great amount of 
interest, and during their progress were keenly watched each 
afternoon by the crowd which thronged the building. The 
number of competitors " broke the record," and largely ex- 
ceeded, it is believed, that at any similar competition in this 
country, the entries in the five classes totalling up to 205. 

It is noteworthy that in the open competition on the second 
day of the Show, all four of the prize-winners, and four of those 
who received high commendation, had each attended a course of 
instruction at one of the Society's Butter-making Schools. The 
closeness of the competition was indicated by the fact that only 
three fall points separated the first prize-winner from the highly- 
commended competitors. In the open competition on the third 
day of the Show, three of the four prize-winners had also been 
stodents at the Society's Schools. 
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On the last day of the Show the Championship competitioD 
took place. Thi was open only to winners of prizes in the 
previous competitions. Sixteen of these took part, and the com- 
petition was exceedingly keen. The winner of the Gold Medal 
had been a student at the Society's Schools. We append in 
this instance the number of points upon which the judges made 
their awards, as it indicates the excellence of the work done : — 



Award. 


Competitor. 


Points. 


Gold MedaL 
Silver Medal. 
Bronze Medal. 
R. & V. H. C. 

H.O. 

H.O. 


Mrs. M. Yeates, Flax Bourton 

Mrs. M. A. Cambidge, Blymhill, Shifual 

MiR8 E. G. Cook, Surbiton HiU 

Miss R. Charles, Great Waoton, Bromyard 

Miss I. Allan, Ripley, Surrey 

Miss A. M. Watts, Sarsden, Chipping Norton . . 


58 
57 
57 
56 
54 
54 



Particulars of all the Classes and the judges* awards will be 
found on pp. xliv.-xlvii. of the Appendix. 



HOESE SHOEING. 

For the first time at the Society's Meetings it was arranged 
to have two competitions, viz., one for the shoeing of Carriage 
and Nag Horses, and one for that of Cart Horses. The first 
named competition took place on the third day of the Show, 
when 51 smiths competed out of 53 who had entered. The 
judges, Messrs. Aubrey and Barford, reported as follows : — 

The selection of the horses had been carefully carried out, as 
they all had good feet, which was an advantage to the compe- 
titors. The work of the latter was, on the whole, a decided 
improvement upon that done at the previous Show at Swansea^ 
although there was one competitor last year who did his work 
better than any competitor at Gloucester. The competitors had 
to take off one fore shoe, prepare the foot, make a fidlered shoe, 
fit it and nail it on, the judges advising them of the principles 
on which they were to act in the preparing of the foot and the 
making and fitting of the shoe. The longest time taken by a 
competitor in shoeing was 1 hour and 31 minutes, and the 
shortest time 32 minutes. The average of all the competitors 
was 47^ minutes. 

In the Cart Horse Shoeing competition, which was held on 
the fourth day of the Show, 36 competitors presented them* 
selves out of 44 entered. The longest time taken by a compe- 
titor was 1 hour and 32 minutes, and the shortest 36J miniutes. 
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the average time being about 53 minutes. The work was well 
done, except by about half-a-dozen competitors. 

Both competitions excited considerable interest, and drew 
large numbers of spectators each day. 

These competitions, which have been carried on by the 
Society for many years past, have done much towards bringing 
about improvements in shoeing. Formerly, shoeing was badly 
done in many towns and in nearly all country places. The 
practice, which is gradually extending, of giving prizes for 
shoeing at Agricultural Meetings greatly tends to spread a 
correct knowledge of the principles upon which shoeing should 
be carried out, and to improve the quality of the work through- 
out the country. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

The collection of implements and machinery at Gloucester 
was one of the largest and best that the Society has ever attracted 
to its Showyard, It was thoroughly comprehensive, nearly all 
the most famous makers being represented, while firms of more 
local reputation endeavoured, with considerable success, to dis- 
tinguish themselves and mark the occasion. The following 
figures give some idea of the extent of the display as com- 
pared with some of the immediately preceding Shows of the 
Society : — 





Newport, 

1888. 


Exeter, 
1889. 


Rochester, 
1890. 


Bath, 
1891. 


Swansea, 
1892. 


Gloucester, 
1893. 


ohuiery in Motion, feet ran . . 
lieiiltiml Impleroents, feet ran 
dM, Oattle Foods, Artificial^ 

nykgea and Miscell. Articles,! 

feet run 
an BpBee for Greenhousea, &c. \ 

square feet/ 


812 
3,767 

800 

1,200 

15,795 


616 
3,465 

550 

735 

11,792 


840 
3,510 

693 

665 

13,775 


1,106 
4,355 

913 

1,207 

12.725 


812 

3,400 
736 

980 

10,197 


1,204 
5,195 

1,049 

1,225 

18,518 


Total 


22,374 17,158 


19,483 


20,306 


16,125 


27,191 



The agricultural district in which the Show is held frequently 
gives a tone, so to speak, to the implement department, its 
special requirements being reflected in the stands. Gloucester- 
shire is, however, a county of mixed husbandry, and it would 
have been possible to find examples of almost every description 
of fanning within easy reach of the Showyard. 

Although there is only a small breadth of land (33 acres in 
1893) under hops in Gloucestershire, the adjoining county of 

C 2 
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Hei'eford rims Sussex a close race for second pliice Ja the list of 
hop-growing coimties. Lost year (1893) there wei-e over 7079 
acres of bop-gardeiis in Herefortlshire, while Worcestershire 
also contained 3516 ncrea. The hop-growing industry, if ii 
does not attain quite the siipreme importance that it does in 
the south-eastern counties, is therefore a very important faclut 

Fig. 1.^" Lambert" Palenl Hop-Waslier. 




in this neighbourhood, and consequently there was a notice- 
able prevalence of machines for the cultivation and treatment 
of hops. 

The Tewkosliury Engineering Company exhibited the " Lam- 
bert" Patent Hop Washing Machine (fig. 1), which is very 
simple and ell'ective. One of its advantages is that, by an auto- 
matic device, the linuor may be discharged upon the poles and 
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simtdtaneously shut off between the hills. In the early stages 
of growth this considerably economises the liquor, preventing 
waste between the hills. The upper jets may be set independ- 
ently to give a continuous spray so as to follow the Ime of 
string- work now so commonly adopted ; the machine is fitted 
with improved jets and check valves, and each jet can be turned 
off by merely turning it round. The entire series of jets can be 
set to suit the pitch of the poles, which is a considerable advan- 
tage on hilly ground ; or each jet can be adjusted independently. 
The jets are arranged on a graduated scale, so that the lower and 
larger leaves are thoroughly syringed, while the upper and more 
delicate foliage is subjected to a shower of gentle spray. The 
construction entirely dispenses with side pipes and reduces the 
perishable tubing to a minimum, while all risk of choking is 
prevented. The machine can in a few moments be converted 
into a fire-engine, to suppress any outbreak of fire, and it can 
also be advantageously employed for washing fruit trees, filling 
tanks, sprinkling lawns and cricket grounds, and any purpose 
for which a powerful force pump is required. 

Medsrs. W. Weeks & Sons exhibited their improved Simplex 
Hop-Washing Engines, especially adapted for the Hereford and 
Worcester districts. These are constructed on what may be 
termed the " fore and aft " plan, i,e, with lines of horizontal jets 
I on each side of the machine. Messrs. Weeks also had specimens 
of theii* "Excelsior" Hop- Washers, which deliver the spray 
through nozzles placed at the rear of the machine. They also 
exhibited a new back delivery hop sulphurator and lime, soot, 
and manure distributor. 

Somewhat allied to the machines just mentioned are the now 
widely-known appliances constructed by Strawsons, Limited. 
A new machine, exhibited by this firm at Gloucester, was the 
Strawson Potato Sprayer (fig. 2). This horse-power sprayer 
was brought out to meet the demand of large potato-growers 
for a machine which would distribute the " Bordeaux '* mixture 
effectively and rapidly. It consists of a tank mounted on two 
4i feet iron travelling wheels, which have a telescopic axle so 
as to suit any width of rows. At the back is a light frame- 
work, which can be spread out so as to extend over seven rows. 
At intervals along the horizontal feed-pipe depend flexible 
pipes with nozzles which hang near the ground, and run between 
the rows and distribute the mixture in a fine spray so as to 
thoroughly cover the under as well as the upper surfaces of 
the leaves. The tank holds about 60 gallons of Uquid, which is 
automatically stirred as the machine travels. There is also a 
reversible pump arrangement, by which the liquid is pumped 
into the tank, and strained at the same time. The nozzles may 
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Fig, 2.— itMon Potato Sprayer. 




be elevated, brought cloae together, or stretched out tu :'ii inclie; 
or more apart as desired. The working parts are adjustable sc' 
that the machine may be adapted for all kinds of ground crops, 
such as vines, indigo, cotton, tobacco, turnips, mustard, &c. 

The same firm also showed theirimproved Knapsack Spraying 
Machine, for lightly distributing insecticide or fungicide mix- 
tures on growing plants. This is a veiy convenient appliance 
for use in the greenhouse, garden, or field, and is similar in 
principle to one which ia very popular on the Continent. 

The Massey-Harria Company exhibited a new Spring-Tooth 
Cultivator (fig. 3), which can be worked also as a grubber, 



Fig. 3. — Maney-HarrU Cultiiialor. 
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scuffler, or harrow. It consists of four solid steel sections, each 
carrying tliree steel spring teeth. These teeth are speciallj veil 
made to resist the greatest strain without breaking or bending, 
and they are attached to the tooth set by a patented contrivance 
termed a " helper." This is a short piece of spring steel so ad- 
justed as to give the support, the want of which is so commonly 
fotal to the tooth after it has been caught in some obstruction. 
Each of the sections carrying the teeth acts independently, and 
has a steel pressure spring device which gives great flexibility, 
and maintains the pressure equally on uneven ground. The culti- 
vator is also sold with a seed box attached. It is undoubtedly 
a very ingenious and well-made machine. Two or three months 
after the Gloucester Show the present writer had the advantage 
of visiting the works of the Maasey-Harris Company in Toronto, 
Canada, and there again saw this cultivator, and learnt that it 
had become very popular on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
been well taken up by English farmers. Notwithstanding its 
light appearance it has proved to be equal to working heavy 
clay lands. The Maasey-Harris Company, who claim in Canada 
to be the lai^geat makers of agricultural implements "tmder the 
British flag," also showed specimens of their sheaf-binders and 
mowers at Gloucester. 

Mr. T. T. Mayos, of Xlangunnock, Boss, who has on several 
occasions produced new inventions at the Society's Shows, 
exhibited a new Combined Plough and Pulverizer (fig. 4), 

Fig, 4. — Mayot' Combined Plimgh and Sithsoiler. 




which consists of a skim and subsoiler. The furrow is carried 
on a board to rotary beaters which knock all weeds and couch 
on to the surface. The subsoiler follows, breaking up the soil 
to any depth required, thus saving, as it is claimed, the expense 
of scuffling, rolling, and harrowing. The machine is adapted 
for two or three horses, and will take a furrow of 9 or 11 inches. 
Mr. Mayos also exhibited his Hay and Straw Press, which was 
awarded a Silver Medal by the B.A.S.E. in 1887. In these 
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days no machines seem likely to have a greater future than hay 
and straw presses, for it is evident that the sale of hay and 
straw is likely to be one of the' mainstays of the arable faxmer, 
while the heavy charges made for the conveyance of such bulkj 
produce by rail necessitates the employment of means to reduce 
it to portable dimensions. 

Messrs. Workman & Sons, of Slimbridge, Gloucestershire, aw 
well known for then- cider mills and presses. They exhibited 
a cider press with quadruple gear arranged to travel on r 
platform so as to press one grinding while another is beii^ 
prepared. 

Fig. 5. — CoUoh'b New Potato Sorter. 




Messrs. Geoi^ Cotton & Co., of Willastou, Cheshire, ex- 
hibited their new Potato Sorter (fig. 5). which was awarded a 
Silver Medal by the Eoyal Agricultural Society at Warwick 
in the previous year. The special feature of these sortera or 
" riddles " consists in making the wire bottoms separate and 
detachable from the riddle, so that they are interchangeable. 
By this arrangement, one wooden rim or frame serves for a 
number of wire bottoms which can be made of various sized 
meshes, and changed aa required for the particular work' in 
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d. The ■wire bottoms are' woven of various meshes upon a 
alar rim of wire and iit inside the wooden frame, being held 
ily in position by the spring of the wire rim. They rest 
n four or six wires drawn across the bottom of the riddle at 
it angles, and thus the wooden frame is not weakened so 
:h as by having holes bored in it for a number of wire 
ioms. The riddles are more easily stored, as one rim will 
wer for a number of wire bottoms, and several can be put 
> it when it is not in use. 

'he same exhibitors also had a new patent railway milk- 
m (fig. 6). Instead of the ordinary tin neck it has a strong 
leable iron silver-tinned neck, and the lid is placed below 
inside the neck to protect it in transit. The lid, which is 
tnted, is easy to clean, dust-pitiof and non-splasbing, while 
fastening is self-acting, and secui'es the lid in the neck at 
i. Another feature is the all-round handle, which not only 

Fig. 6.—Coaon'a Patent Milk Chum. 




itates lifting, but also serves as a protection to the chum 
ng travelling. 

[essrs. E, A. Lister & Co., of Dursley, exhibited specimens 
lieir " Alexandra " sepai-ator in different sizes. Their latest 
liance — which was shown in operation at the Working 
ry— is the " Lister-Babcock " Milk Tester (fig. 7). This is 
apparatus invented by Professor Eabcock of the Wisconsin 
icultnral Experiment Station, and has been ^videly used in 
United States. Messis. Lister have taken it up and made 
le modifications, which render it more compact and con- 
ient. Mr. G. Embrey, F.C.S., in a paper read before the 
iety of PubUe Analysts, observes that " the most serious 
t in the original was the oscillation when full speed was 
dned. It was certainly a clumsy piece of appai-atus. 
BTs. Lister have, I think, succeeded in producing a much 
er machine, and this I have pleasure in showing. It will 
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be seen that it is compact, and entirely overcomes the difficnltaes 
of the original fonn," 

Pig. 7.— "XtBter-BaRcoci" Milk TeiUr. 




The apparatus cousiats of a number of test bottles hung in 
wire cages from slots on the rim of a horizontal wheel, enclosed 
in a case or drum. Each of these bottles will contain a sample 
of milk, accurately measured by means of a pipette, to which 
is added a defined quantity of sulphuric acid. The wheel on 
which the bottles are hung is then revolved at a high speed; 
the cages in which the bottles rest rise to a horizontal posi- 
tion, and the milk is subjected to centrifugal action. After 
revolving for about five minutes, hot water is added to the 
contents of the bottles, and they are tunied again for two 
minutes, hot water being also placed in the tank at the bottom 
of the machine. The test bottles are then taken out, and the 
percentage of fat in each sample can he accurately read off 
on the graduated scale marked on the bottle. By the use of a 
hydrometer and a special set of tables, prepared by Mr. Embrey, 
the total solids and percentage of solids not fat, can also be 
ascertained, and thus a complete analysis of each sample 
obtained. There is no doubt that this appliance provides an 
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ezceedii^ly ready and quick method of accurately detennining 
the compositioii of any number of samples of milk, and it 
cannot fail to be of great service to all engaged in dairy-work, 
whether as milk producers or distributors. 

The Dairy Supply Company of London had aa iisual a very 
large and varied collection of machines and appliances for 
dairying, including the famous " Laval " separators, which were 
shown not only on their stand, but also in the Working Dairy, 
where they have for years past occupied a prominent place. It 
is not easy to say anything new of these well-known and well- 
tried separators, but it may be of interest to give (0g. 8) 

Fig. 8. — Laval " Baby " SeparaUir. 




an illustration of the smallest, known as the " Baby," This 
separates 15 gallons of milk per hour, and is easily worked and 
managed by a dairymaid. To adapt a hackneyed phrase, it is a 
machine without which no gentleman's dairy is complete. For 
large dairies a separator of gi-eater capacity is of course required, 
but for those who wish to make small quantities of butter, a 
" Baby " is a safe and satisfactoiy investment. 

Messrs. Harrison & Co., of London, entered a new butter 
ezttactor and separator, called "The Dairyman," which was 
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tried at the Working Dairy. It waa, however, only shown as 

a separator, the butter-extraoting attacliment not being ready, 
"Die same firm exhibited a number of churns and other daiiy 
utensils. 

There was a considerable number of exhibitors of dairy 
appliances. Cheese-making apparatus was shown by Messra. 
Pond & Sous, of Blandford, and Messrs. Wilkins & Son, of 
Caliie, while the exhibitors of other dairying utensils and 
machines, included such well-known firms as Messrs. Freetb 
& Pocock, Vipau & Headly, G. Hathaway & Co., Llewellin 
& Son, Bradfoi-d & Cc, Waide & Sons, and K Williams & Sons. 

Owing to a misapprehension on the part of those repre- 
senting the interests of the "Kew Era" Disc Churn (fig. 9), 

Fig. ^.— The " New Era " Digc Ckurn. 




this new machine was not entered for exhibition, but a place 

was found for it in an annexe to the Working Dairy, so 

as to give the public an opportunity of seeing it. There 

is no doubt that the disc cbui'n embodies a distinctly new 

idea. Its principle is that of a flat disc revolving vertically at 

1 high speed in the cream. At first sight it appears myste- 

'ious that butter should be brought by such an arrangement, 

id -*■ seems as if some method, other than that of concussion, 

•"( —an discovered. But it is soon found that concussion, 

-..., . y violent concussion, is the secret of the disc churn as 

■ ' >thers. The disc, revolving half in and half out of the 

)icks it up on ita surface, and it is then thrown off by 

-■ 'fugal force against the top of the chum. The cream 

■ .uificiently viscous to be carried up by the disc, but not 

■uJiciently so to resist the natural tendency to fly oflf a^ain aa 

." lisc rapidly revolves. The concussion thus given to tha 

ii^aju is very thorough and violent, and each cream globule, 

■" to spealf. is separately dealt with. This is no doubt the 

- /r.loTiat,in? ■'f <■>>'■ ■atii-lJ'v With which the butter comes, lie 
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chum is, however, harder to work than one of the ordinary type. 
It is made and sold by the Disc Chum Company, of Coleman 
Street, London. 

Among the more general implements there was a large 
number of stands which well deserve notice, did the limits of 
space permit. Messrs. J. & F. Howard showed on assortment 
of their world-famed ploughs, which are adapted for every con- 
ceivable description of work, as well as their almost equally 
famous harvesting machinery. Messrs. Harrison, McGregor 
& Co., had a collection of their celebrated " Albion " mowers 
and reapers, and Messrs. Hornsby & Co., in addition to the oil 
engine, described in the last volume of the ' Journal,' had their 
well-known sheaf-binders, and the new " Hornsby-Hoosier " 
com drill. Messrs. Barford & Perkins made a feature of their 
new hay-tedder, which has won wide repute. Messrs. John 
Fowler & Co.'s traction engines, Messrs. John Crowley & Co.'s 
chaff-cutters, Messrs. Samuelson & Co.'s harvesters, Messrs. 
J. H. McLaren & Co.'s traction engines, the engines and 
threshing machines of Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co., and 
Messrs. E. Humphries, Limited, the gas and oil engines of 
Messrs. Eobey & Co., and the sheaf-binders of Mr. Walter A. 
Wood, and Messrs. Lankester & Co., were constant centres of 
attraction to visitors. Messrs. Kell & Co. had one of the largest 
and most comprehensive stands in the yard, on which were 
exhibited specimens of nearly every kind of machine used on 
the farm or homestead. Messrs. W. N. Nicholson & Sons, of 
Newark, exhibited a " Switchback " grass and clover turner and 
tedder, of new design, being a new development of the now 
well-known "Kicker" machine. Messrs. J. Sessions & Sons, 
of Gloucester, had a very large and attractive collection of 
stone, slate and marble work, some of their domestic fittings 
being extremely handsome. 

SUNDAY SERVICE. 

The Working Dairy was, as usual, utilised for the Church 
service on the Sunday in the Show Week. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. W. H. S. Davies, Vicar of St. Paul's, 
Gloucester, and the sermon was preached by the Rev. H. B. 
Hodgson, Vicar of Thornbury. There was a good attendance 
of the herdsmen in charge of the stock and others engaged in 
the Yard. 
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III. — Advantages and Disadvantages of Gross- Breeding, 

By Gilbert Murray. 

Introductoby. 

The subject I have undertaken embraces a wide field, and one 
which, at the present moment, is of equally grave importance to 
the owners and occupiers of the soil as to the classes and masses. 
Now that the British farmer has to compete in the home 
market with the produce of every land, the only appjtrent 
prospect he has of maintaining his position in the matter of 
meat lies in the production of superior quality ; for, whilst the 
operative classes are fully employed at fair wages, there will be 
a steady demand for superior descriptions of all kinds of home- 
grown meats at the top prices of the day. 

We cannot attain any degree of success or perfection in cross- 
breeding except it be by the aid of pure-bred races. I wiU 
offer a few brief remarks on pure breeds, without which we 
could have no crosses. Previous to the last two decades the 
only two breeds in the kingdom that had a register were the 
thoroughbred horse of the equine, and the Shorthorn of the 
bovine, race. Now, every established breed of our domesticated 
animals has a separate and authentic register of pedigree. This 
affords a guarantee of purity, and tends to immensely enhance the 
value of the different breeds, whilst it places in the hands of the 
intelligent and skilful breeder the means of successfully carry- 
ing out the work of improvement by breeding up to and filing 
the most desirable characteristics of the breeds. The improve- 
ment of our domesticated animals does not date far beyond 
two hundred years. For many centuries natural selection, or the 
survival of the fittest, played the most important part. Thus 
the result of well-known physiological causes has not been so 
much due to the preponderating influences of extraordinary 
animal vitality as to wide variations of soil and climate. Close 
observers may note these changes, sometimes of reversion, some- 
times of improvement, due to climatic causes, still going on 
amongst our domesticated races. 
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Son&NOB OF Breeding. 

The skill of the breeder is most clearly seen in the results of 
3 work. In pastoral districts those who have mixed largely 
long stock breeders know that an experienced breeder will 
11 at a glance whether an individual male will prove successful 

a sire of males or of females. There are few subjects connected 
Lth breeding more important than that of the preponderating 
fluence of the male or female parent The Arabs, who are the 
est conservative of breeders, attribute the chief virtue to the 
jnsle, whose descent they can trace through an unbroken line 
r centuries. Of the sire they are much less carefuL In the 
rdinary everyday experience of the breeder of our domesticated 
ices it is found that the male influences the size, general 
ppearance, external form and muscular development of the 
Q&pring, while hereditary diseases and feeble constitutions are 
^erally communicated through the female. At the present 
me the dairy districts, especially, are suffering from an insidious 
ttd dangerous disease known as tuberculosis, which, according 
) mediciil testimony, is communicable to man. Though the 
;hoolmaster has relegated to the dark ages the theory of 
pontaneous generation, there are, nevertheless, contributory 
iuses to disease, such as impure air and water, whilst a scanty 
ipply of unnutritious food induces a weakened and emaciated 
3nstitution which affords a ready host for the lodgment of the 
erms of disease. Now this disease is more generally transmitted 
lirough the dam than through the sire ; in all probability the 
erm of the disease is already in the ovum at the time of 
ructification. It is thought that the voluntary and locomotive 
ystem are produced by one parent, and the vital and sensitive 
y the other ; the former by the male and the latter by the 
3male. Hence, any attempt to increase the size of a breed by the 
ae of larger sires usually results in the production of a coarse, 
inevenly balanced animal ; but when the female is possessed of 
lore vigour than the sire, circumstances are changed. 

An increased demand for animal food and dairy produce, 
oupled with the low prices of cereals, has favoured breeding 
nd dairying rather than arable culture. Hence the chief 
bject of the breeder is to produce an animal that will give the 
^[•eatest return in milk or meat within a given time ; the present 
3, therefore, an opportime moment to make an effort to increase 
he numbers and improve the quality of the domesticated 
nimals of the farm. Great improvements may yet be effected 
y skilful feeding and management, and by careful selection of 
reeding jmimals, but it requires close attention to details and a 
onaiderable amount of experience and intelligence. 
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The Cultivation and Maintenance of Fube Bbeeds. 

The success of British agriculture depends largely upon the 
care bestowed in selecting and maintaining the purity of the esta- 
blished breeds of the animals of the farm. The stud, herd, and 
flock books, by furnishing an authentic record of every breed 
worth preserving, greatly enhance the value of such stock for 
breeding purposes. The breeders in distant lands can confidently 
resort to us either for males or females for the purpose of 
establishing new flocks or herds, or for renovating and improving 
native races, and, in the ordinary course of events, it is not too 
much to suppose that many years must elapse before breeders 
in other countries can so improve their stock as to be independent 
of the recuperative advantages of imported animals of pure 
strains. But, as time wears on, and progress and improvement 
develop, importers of stock will become more critical in their 
selections, more particularly in the case of males. It will not 
be so much a question of price with them as of lineage, 
symmetry, and character. This should be an inducement to 
breeders of pure stock to press forward the work of improve- 
ment ; to exercise a keener discrimination and a more careful 
and more rigid system of drafting out inferior animals. 

The Impbovement and Grading of Existing Bbeeds. 

Throughout the great dairy districts of the midlands, what is 
known as the Yorkshire or unpedigreed Shorthorn is the chief 
breed. Throughout the eastern and south-eastern counties, the 
Bed Polled breed preponderates ; and though probably it is not 
quite equal to some other breeds at the pail, it is particularly 
well adapted to the purpose of the grazier. 

Throughout the western dairy counties the cows are mostly of 
a mixed lineage, consisting of a dash of Devon, Welsh, and Here- 
ford, often on a foundation of the old Gloucestershire, which was 
at one time a valuable dairy breed. The Welsh breeds yield a 
moderate quantity of milk of superior quality, and cross well 
with other improved breeds, but the Yorkshire is facile princeps 
the dairy cow of the day. On farms of medium quality her 
yearly average of milk is seldom under 600 gallons, whilst on 
the best farms, where artificial food is largely used, and the cows 
are milked ten or eleven months between the times of calving, 
the average is considerably higher. Milk is of more importance 
to the British farmer now than it has ever been hitherto, and it 
is likely to continue to be so. Fresh milk is the only produce 
of the farm practically free from foreign competition ; it is true 
we have milk from other countries, chiefly in a condensed 
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rm or sterilised, but I do not believe such imports will 
riously affect our dairy industry. 

As a means of increasing the quantity and improving the 
uality of the products of our dairy farms, I would earnestly 
rge the improvement of the Yorkshire dairy cow, the materials 
>r which we have at hand. To the young man starting in life, 
lere is no branch of the farmer's occupation that offers a better 
itum for an investment of capital, and the exercise of skill and 
aterprise, than laying the foundation of an improved dairy 
erd. As a model dairy cow, the Ayrshire of to-day has no 
q^ual ; the milk-vessel and general conformation are, for dairy 
urposes, perfect. The young breeder or improver may, there- 
3re, safely take the bag of the Ayrshire as a type to imitate, 
'he first step in laying the foundation of a dairy herd is to 
elect a number of young cows carrying their second or third 
alf, of fair symmetry and quality, with close, well-placed 
lags, and square-set teats ; they should show breeding, though 
lot necessarily have a recorded pedigree. Weed out inferior 
inimals by degrees, and replace as opportunity offers. Select a 
■egistered bull from a good milking strain, and, as the cultiva- 
ion of a female line is the immediate object in view, the bull 
jhosen should not be too masculine in character. Keep a daily 
•egister of the yield of each animal ; this is a guide to future 
)perations, and enhances the value of the produce as time wears 
)n. Rear all the cow calves to the age of a year ; at this age 
;he most promising should be selected for breeding, and the cuUs 
either sold or fed off at the age of two years. The calves can be 
Brell and cheaply reared on sweet separated mUk, and the 
equivalent of the butter fat may be supplied at much less cost. 
The heifers at the age of fifteen or sixteen months should be put 
X) the bull, and will bring their first calf at about two years 
Ad. The inferior milkers of the herd, and those with im- 
perfectly formed bags, are drafted out yearly, and, being still 
young, they are passed on — down-calving — to town dairymen, 
md, as they are in constant demand by the latter, they will 
realise good prices. If these suggestions were carefully carried 
)ut, a wonderful improvement, not only in an increased yield 
)f milk, but in the enhanced value of the animals, would be 
effected in the course of a few generations. 

In-Breediko. 

The system of in-breeding is generally condemned by superficial 
)bserver3, who take little trouble to make themselves practically 
conversant with the subject, and who draw their conclusions 
rom opinions rather than from facts. Close-breeding is 
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obviously the means of fixing a type, and, when conducted 
with skill and judgment, no ill effect is likely to result. But, 
under a careless system of management, in -breeding pre- 
disposes to hereditary disease and bodily defects. Close- 
breeding may be carried out to a very considerable extent in 
cases where a full knowledge of the foundation of successive 
generations is available. To form and perpetuate a character 
or a breed, we must select animals possessing the character- 
istics we wish to perpetuate. A few of the leading breeds 
of the day have been brought to their present state of perfec- 
tion, not by resorting to out-crosses, but by weeding out, 
and by a careful selection of the original race. Take the 
Ayrshire, which, for a specific purpose, is one of the most 
improved breeds in the kingdom. The origin of the breed is 
hidden in the mists of antiquity. It is about one hundred and 
fifty years since the Ayrshires first began to attract attention. 
They were then described as a small party-coloured race, coarse 
in the head and thick in the horn. They first became known in 
the Cunningham, or northern, division of the county from which 
they derive their name, yet almost within living memory they 
have overspread to a large extent the south-western counties of 
Scotland and invaded the northern counties of England. They 
are used largely for the production of commercial cattle, being 
crossed with other pure breeds, e.g.y the polled Galloway and 
the Shorthorn, with most satisfactory results. Yet the funda- 
mental strain has been perpetuated and improved entirely 
through selection. There is no record of any alien blood 
having been introduced during the whole history of the breed; 
we can trace the fortunes of the breed and of its improvers far 
into the last century. The standard of excellence then set up, 
namely, the production of a perfect type of dairy cow, has been 
loyally adhered to throughout all the generations which have 
intervened, with the result that the Ayrshire, taken as a milk 
producer, is the most perfect specimen of a dairy cow now in 
existence. I may here be permitted to state my experience 
of the influence upon her of soil and climate. I have tried the 
Ayrshire breed on the rich pastures of the Midlands, and found 
that, with every successive cross, the cows became more disposed 
to lay on desh than to maintain the wonted flow of milk. 

Tlie Shorthorn is another pure breed which has arrived at a 
high state of perfection entirely through selection. The only 
alien blood ever known to have been introduced was through a 
red Galloway heifer, the descendants of which are still known to 
Shorthorn men as the Alloy. The thoroughbred horse has also 
l>een rigidly guarded against the unfavourable influences of an 
out-cross, though untU a quite recent period, when Stud Books 
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became general, less attention was devoted to the breeding of 
draught horses, many of which were undoubtedly of mixed 
lineage. If we turn to- sheep, we are at once confronted with 
the name of Bakewell and his celebrated Black Earn, the 
supposed source of all his success. I entertain a lingering 
suspicion that his success as a breeder was attributable to 
carefully selecting and close-breeding the ewe flock rather than 
to the parental influence of the Black Earn. There are plenty 
of men still living who can recollect the Leicester flock of the 
late Valentine Barford, of Foxcote, near Towcester in Northamp- 
tonshire, who for a period of seventy years and upwards never 
iad a single out-cross. The farm was situated in a high cold 
iistrict. The sheep ran thickly on the clover leys during the 
lummer, and were wintered on turnips, which they had to cut 
br themselves, having in addition a small quantity of long 
lay. Though Mr. Barford was a ram breeder, no artificial food 
)f any kind was used. Farmers complained of the size of 
;hese sheep, "in the days when no joint was too large or too 
at for a Northampton shoemaker," as compared with the 
Lincoln, Cotswold and other breeds shown at Northampton 
Elam Fair in September. Nevertheless, they were of a remark- 
ibly imiform type, with fair fleeces, of a superior class of lustre 
svool, and, when used on the nondescript flock of the district, 
he effects of their prepotency was clearly apparent. Ex- 
perience and close observation strengthen the opinion that 
ihe progress and the improvement of our domesticated animals 
lave been hindered to a far greater extent by the injudicious 
selection of sires for out-crossing than by close-breeding, where 
:his has been carefully practised. 

The Value to the Breeder of Eeoistered Pedigree. 

To the breeder engaged in the improvement of a registered 
)reed, or whose sole aim is, by crossing pure races, to increase 
;he quantity and quality of meat, or otherwise enhance the 
commercial value of his stock, authentic pedigree is of inesti- 
nable value. Without pure breeds on each side, cross-breeding 
s a hazardous, if not unsatisfactory, undertaking. This is 
verified every day in practice. Take the familiar case of the 
)rdinary dairy cows of a district. A good business man will 
nvest 201. or 30/. in a yearling Shorthorn bull of good pedigree 
md descended from a known milking strain. This animal, 
iffcer having been used for a couple of years on his dairy cows, 
jrill, after two or three months rest in the stall, and a moderate 
dlowance of food, be fit for the butcher, and realise fully cost 
)rice, while the calves are a great improvement in every respect 
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on the original herd. But if, instead of purchasing a better 
animal than the last, he is content to save a bull C€Jf from his 
best milking cow all the influence of a well-bred sire is lost 
and the herd very shortly reverts to its original condition. The 
chief aim of the owner of any milking breed should be to 
maintain its purity and improve its most desirable points and 
properties. It is better to have a few good animals than a 
large number of inferior ones. A ready market can invariably 
be found for the former, whilst inferior animals, if drafted out 
early and crossed with other pure breeds, are invaluable for 
commercial purposes. 

Early Maturity. 

A predisposition to early maturity can be cultivated. The 
great fat stock shows of London and Birmingham furnish the 
thoughtful agiiculturist with food for reflection, especially since 
the age and live weight of the different exhibits have been pub- 
lished. We have the rate of progress, from birth to an advanced 
age, placed before us. Progress is invariably in inverse ratio to 
Age, which clearly shows that young animals are the most profit- 
able to the feeder ; at the same time, the flesh is more nutritive, 
because more easily digested. A cross ))etween two pure breeds 
which fully satisfies these conditions, is superior to any other 
for supplying food for man. The use of young males is most 
desirable ; whilst, in the case of horses and pedigree cattle used 
<3hiefly for improving the breed, or for the purpose of raising a 
superior class of sires, comparatively old males, used on young 
females, give the best results. There is no class of domesticated 
animals where the use of young sires shows to better advantage 
than in the Hampshire Down breed, and, with the exception of 
mountain breeds, this system might be extended with advantage 
amongst our improved flocks. I have watched with keen 
interest the beneficial results of using an old and proved 
pedigree sire on young Shire mares, and their offspring in their 
old age have been equal, if not superior, to those which were 
begotten by them in their prime, excepting perhaps that they 
were apt to show premature symptoms of old age. 

Crosb-Breedino with the Object of Founding a Breed. 

Somewhere about the early fifties, the late John Beasley, Esq., 
of Chapel Brampton, Northampton — than whom there was no 
better judge of a Shorthorn — endeavoured to lay the founda- 
tion of and build up a new and improved race of cattle of robust 
constitution, possessing all the leading characteristics of the 
Shorthorn, including its original disposition to fatten, but com- 
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ing 'with it a greater quantity of lean. After mature considera- 
i, and a close study of the chief characteristics of the different 
wis, the West Highland breed was selected as possessing in 
larked degree the desirable and essential characteristics in 
w ; namely, a hardy constitution, superlative hair, a compact 
1-balanced frame on short legs, and, more important still to 
mind of the experienced and practical breeder, a purity 
descent unapproached by any other breed in the Kingdom. 
enty cows and heifers, the best which the counties of 
^le, Inverness, and Sutherland could produce, were selected 
:h care and judgment; they were all either dun or red in 
our, any animal with a speck of black on the nose being 
ected. They were put to a first-class Shorthorn bull, and the 
le calves were grazed on good pastures, and finished in the 
lis at the age of about three years ; they were kindly feeders, 
re popular with the butchers, and commanded the best price 
the London market. Several of the steers were prize winners, 
B, in particular, having a second cross of the Shorthorn, was 
3cessful not only at many local Shows in open class competi- 
n with all breeds, but also won the first prize and breeder's 
*dal in the cross-bred classes both at the Birmingham and 
ndon Christmas Shows. Bulls of the Bates and Knightly 
-ains were those chiefly used. All the female calves were 
ured, and were put to the bull at about eighteen to twenty 
)nths old. The first crosses were remarkably uniform in type 
d character; with every succeeding cross the uniformity of 
pe and symmetrical character became less marked and more 
icertain. 

CaOBB-BBEEDING FOR COMMERCIAL FuBPOBES. 

The most profitable breed of cattle for commercial purposes 
a cross between two pure breeds ; the chief difficulty is in 
curing females. The owner of a good herd hesitates before he 
u bring his mind to sacrifice his females. Here, I think, 
ere is room for a new departure. The intelligent breeder who 
fully imbued with the spirit of improvement will more 
lickly attain the summit of his ambition by drafting out all 
ferior animals and crossing them with a well-selected sire. 
Y this means he will effect the two desirable objects of early 
aturity and superior quality. The time has surely arrived 
hen, in the case of cattle, an ancient practice might with great 
[vantage be revived. Every cross-bred heifer should be altered 
hen a year old. In skilful hands, the operation is attended 
Lth little risk, and it would not only do away with the possi- 
lity of perpetuating any strain of alien blood, but would 
»viate the periodic recurrence of retarded development. A 
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similar policy should be carried out in the ordinary unpedigreed 
dairy herd, and only the best animals reserved to keep up the 
herd. The British farmer is now face to face with the whole 
habitable globe ; his only chance is quality. There are no other 
means known to us so well adapted as this operation to produce 
quality. The operation does not affect the rapidity of growth, 
but it visibly affects the quality of the meat. The flesh is more 
marl)led — in other words, the fat is more mixed with the lean- 
it is more nutritious because more easily digested; there are 
less offals ; and an equal quantity of food produces a greater 
quantity of prime meat. Crossing has been more or less tried 
on most pure breeds, the most popular and successful sire being 
the Shorthorn. The most successful cross is that between tl^ 
Shorthorn and polled Galloway. The blue greys of the border 
counties are celebmted throughout the length and breadth of the 
land ; few of these come south. An outsider has little chance of 
purchasing these at a reasonable price. If every farmer in the 
kingdom could be induced to make his farm self-supporting in 
the matter of live stock, then the ups and downs of the market 
would be less felt by him. We can recommend crossing as a 
means of increasing the supply of a superior class of food. Por 
dairy purposes, improvement can be successfully carried out by 
the use of a superior class of sires and by careful selection. The 
growing importance of the daiiy industry calls for a greater 
degree of skill and attention being devoted to the improvement 
of daily herds. 

Value of Crobs-Bbeediko in the Case of the Hobse. 

The thoroughbred horse is the result of generations of close- 
breeding. The superior character of the hunting horse is to a 
great extent due to the influence of his full-blooded sire. The 
use of cocktail sires has been advocated as a means of improving 
the modern hunter, but those who reason in this way are apt to 
forget that size and weight are not conducive to increased speed, 
nor does increased bone invariably mean greater strength ; the 
conformation of the bone and the shape and power of the muscles 
are of much greater importance. I have watched with much 
interest the produce of a typical half-bred mare which for 
several years bred to a thoroughbred sire. For three succes- 
sive seasons the produce were prize-winners, and realised high 
prices ; the fourth was by a cocktail, and was a comparatively 
worthless weed. This is a practical proof of the uncertainty of 
reverting back to the cross-bred. I could cite numerous cases of 
a similar character. Within little more than a decade, the Shire 
horse has been immensely improved for breeding purposes ; the 
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best specimens both of males and females are in demand, and 
readily realise high prices. But the commercial requirements 
of our large towns and railways ensure good customers for 
superior, active, and powerful dray horses. At present the 
demand is in advance of the supply, though there are plenty 
of horses of second and third-rate character. Here then is an 
opportunity for the breeder of Shires. Draft out all inferior 
mares and put them to a superior pedigree Clydesdale; the 
influence of the sire would appear in the flat bone, long pas- 
terns, sloping shoulders, and freer action, whilst the Shire 
would give greater weight. By adopting such a system, the 
breeder would enhance the value of his produce without 
trenching on the purity of the original breed ; the numbers of 
pure-bred animals woidd be reduced, and their quality greatly 
improved, by a rigorous system of selection ; whilst a superior 
class of commercial horses of great value would be produced. 
A similar course should be followed with the Clydesdale 
mare, by drafting out inferior animals, and putting them to 
a Shire stallion. Commence with two-yearrold fillies; these, 
after having reared two cross-bred foals, would come in for 
the purposes of the town drayman, the tram companies, or 
the parcels van. The Clydesdale sire on the Shire dam pro- 
duces an animal of superior action, the lighter specimens 
being particularly adapted for vanners, where a certain amount 
of power combined with speed is a valuable essential 

Value of Cbobs-Bbeedino in the Case of the Sheep. 

The value of pedigree has long been fully recognised amongst 
sheep breeders, and most pure breeds have their Association for 
the registration of the pedigree of both sire and dam. Yet within 
living memory several of our leading breeds of sheep have been 
originated and perfected by skilful crossing and careful selec- 
tion, whUst the old-established races have been much im- 
proved. Owing to its rapid development and early maturity, the 
sheep is susceptible to a speedy change in character. Some 
of the older breeds have dwindled down to a small flock in 
a few hands. This is much to be regretted. Take, for 
example, the blue-faced Leicesters of the Midland Counties. 
Their careful breeding from the days of Bakewell induced a 
prepotency not surpassed by any other breed, and the breed has 
contributed more or less to the formation of several of what 
are now considered pure breeds. The most perfectly formed 
and most symmetrical sheep I have ever seen was a cross 
between a Leicester ewe directly descended from Bakewell 
stock and a Southdown ram bred by the late Jonas Webb. 
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For the production of fat lamb under ordinary conditions, there 
is no sire equal to a pure-bred Leicester. Crossing is rapidly 
increasing, and there seems a danger of losing, at no very 
remote date, some of the old and most valuable breeds. It is 
obvious that the production of a superior class of mutton is greatly 
increased by a judicious system of crossing, but without pure 
breeds there can be no successful crosses. The owners of pure- 
bred flocks should use every effort to improve them rather thaa 
sink their identity in a cross. The Lincoln, an old-established 
sheep, is now being largely crossed by the Hampshire Down, the 
produce of which is popular with consumers, and, when not too 
large, commands the best prices of the day. The Hampshire ewe 
and the Cotswold ram form a cross producing a maximum weight 
of meat at an early age. The farmers in the dairy counties 
sometimes cross the Shropshire ewe with the Hampshire ram 
in order to produce fat lamb, but for this purpose a Border 
Leicester would be much better. The finest mutton we have is 
the result of the cross between the Scotch Mountain ewe and 
the Border Leicester mm. What is known as the Limestone 
Leicester, a breed indigenous to the peak country of Derby and 
Stafford, crosses well with the Shropshires, though it is inferior 
in quality to the latter. 

Summarised Conclusions. 

The first and most important consideration among breeders 
should be the improvement and maintenance of the estab- 
lished pure breeds of the domesticated animals of Great 
Britain. From my point of view, this can best be effected by 
a carefully-conducted system of close-breeding. Whatever may 
be the breed, there is a growing demand for the best specimens, 
both male and female, not only for exportation, but for home 
use. I confidently urge the owners of pure-bred herds and 
flocks to closely draft out all inferior animals ; by this means the 
improvement of the foundation stock is accelerated and its value 
increased year by year. The pure-bred females when drafted out 
should be crossed at an early age with a pure-bred bull of a 
different breed. In this way a class of commercial cattle can be 
produced in which that most desirable characteristic of early 
maturity, namely, a maximum quantity of meat of a quality 
that cannot be surpassed, on a minimum quantity of food, is 
fully developed. All the crossbred females should, for various 
reasons, be spayed. The British farmer is suffering far more 
from a cycle of low prices all round than he is from a shrinkage 
in the volume of his produce. Changes appear to set in the 
direction of an increasing demand for meat and milk for the 
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tenance of the great army of industrial toilers. Hence, the 
mg fanner shoidd direct his best energies to the improvement 
the ordinary cow, so as to insure increetsed produce, and 
{ breeding of a class of animals which, when no longer 
jful in the dairy, will, by means of a judicious cross> 
xiuce animals of commercial value. As regards the flock, 
5 principles laid down regarding cattle apply with even 
3ater force to sheep. Improve the pure breeds by the 
e of a superior class of males, and, 8is far as practicable, 
(tinge that only the culls shall be crossed with a distinct 
3e. For this purpose, I prefer the use of a lamb as the 
e ; this tends to strengthen the inherent properties of early 
iturity, which is one of the chief objects of the cross. 
The onus of supplying the commissariat of a large and 
creasing population is a national rather than an individual 
irden, and my subject, fascinating and interesting as it is, 
uches only the fringe of one of the most important questions 
lating thereto, but one which deserves to. be more closely 
vestigated. 



IV. — The Breeding of Light Horses. By John Hill, 
Felhampton Court, Church Stretton. 

Intboductory. 

' was in a rather unguarded moment that I accepted the 
vitation of the Bath and West and Southern Counties' Society 
write a paper on the above-named subject for their Journal, 
ore mature reflection convinces me that I have under- 
ken a subject which, besides being beyond my powers to 
^ justice to, has been so thoroughly treated over and over 
rain by the best known authorities that, whatever I write, 
iil, I fear, be a repetition of a well-worn theme, and appear 
ale and uninteresting to my readers. Under these circum- 
ances, I have decided that it will be best, as far as possible, to 
►nfine myself to the narration of my own experience and 
«W8, supplemented by such facts as have either come under my 
^n notice, or have been collected from those with whom mv 
^mewhat varied business relations have brought me in contact, 
propose to treat the subject briefly from a national point of 
€w, keeping more especially in mind the value of horse 
"ceding as a part of the agricultural industry and as a means 
f which the ordinary tenant farmer can supplement the rent- 
^ying stock on his farm. As the various breeds of horses and 
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ponies are each adapted to different districts, and one and all 
are, if judiciously handled, most important items of the faniMr's 
stock-in-trade, I shall say something of each breed, and of the 
practical way of treating the brood mares and stallions, and the 
foal from its birth to the time it becomes fit for the market 



The Demand fob Lioht Hobses. 

Great Britain and Ireland have for centuries been famed for 
the live stock produced; all nations acknowledging this and 
from time to time exporting from our shores the best that money 
can purchase. We have stood this constant drain for years, but 
still the foreigner comes, and still finds what he wants. The 
strain has indeed been severe ; and, some twenty years ago, it 
almost looked as if horse-breeding in this country was to be a 
tiling of the past. Since that time what a change has Come 
over the scene ! Stud books and societies have been formed on 
all sides. The Hunters' Improvement Society, the Hackney 
Society, the Cleveland Bay and Yorkshire Coach Horse Societies, 
the Shetland Pony Society, and now the recently formed Polo 
Pony Stud-Book Society, are evidence of the wonderful revival 
of the light horse breeding industry. The Royal Commission on 
horse breeding and the instituting of the Queen's Premium for 
hunter stallions have given an enormous impetus to the business. 
The establishiiient, too, of a stud farm in Ireland, supported by 
a Government grant, for the benefit of the congested districts, 
is a proof that this country is fully alive to the importance of 
the national industry. The large number of horses required for 
military and commercial use, however, conclusively shows that 
still there is room for a further development of our resources ; 
and, whether we look at it from the side of peace or war, the 
tremendous importance to this empire of encouraging the 
breeding of the best light horses, and in increasing numbers, 
must be evident to everyone. The climate of the United 
Kingdom is specially adapted to the breeding of horses with 
good constitutions. The latter is almost a necessity for horses 
used for all ordinary purposes, whilst in the case of army 
horses, especially those required in artillery corps and for 
the use of the commissariat, the diti'erence between a hardy, 
stout, wear and tear English or Irish horse and a soft flabby 
foreigner may mean the ditference between victory and defeat 

Conditions to be taken into CoNsroEBATioN. 

In these days of agricultural depression it has been the 
fashion, among a certain class of the so-called farmers' firiends 
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Etnd advisers, to hold out the breedmg of light horses as a 
specific for all the farmers' woes. These well-meaning persons 
for the most part write in total ignorance of the subject either 
from one point of view or the other. They may know some- 
thing of the breeding of horses themselves, or have heard of the 
success attending the practice of some of their friends, but it is 
certain that they know nothing of the business and needs of 
agriculture. In the first place, the breeding of every class of 
horse is attended with a considerable amount of risk, and is, at 
the best, a speculative imdertaking, which few men are really 
adapted to carry on to successful issue. Again, some districts 
are altogether imfit for growing or pasturing horses ; and it is 
only by the most judicious selection, both of the land, and the 
breed of horse or pony suitable for it, that any probability of 
success can be looked forward to. Horse-breeding, carried on 
as a rich man's hobby for amusement and for the assistance of the 
neighbourhood, cannot for a moment be regarded as practical 
agricultural stock-farming. At the same time, under favourable 
conditions and good management, a few good brood mares are a 
valuable addition to the general live stock of a farm, even if 
their produce are disposed of as foals, so as to avoid the risk and 
expense of waiting till they are ready for work before putting 
them upon the market. To attempt anything more than this, 
in the large majority of cases, means disappointment and loss, 
as very few men are really able to handle and train a horse so 
as to make the best of him. It is usually the dealer, or dealing 
farmer, able to drive and ride as a fiiiished horseman, who 
makes the profit, and the sooner the average run of horse- 
breeders sell their young stock the better it is for them. 

General Manaoement. 

The general management of all breeding stock should follow 
out, as far as possible, the laws of nature and the conditions 
which would tend to develop and mature the young animals in 
a natural state. In Great Britain, of course, this cannot be 
done, owing to climatic and other influences, together with the 
high rent of the land on which our best stock is kept. This 
necessitates the use of artificial means of housing and feeding, 
to make the most of the land by keeping a large number per 
acre ; and by supplementing with invigorating nourishment the 
moderate quality of many of the pastures. In many parts of 
Ireland the pasturage and climate are such that young horses 
will grow and thrive, better by far, without assistance than 
those of exactly similar breeding will do in England, with the 
help of artificial food. This is the real reason of the superior 
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quality of the Irish hunter, and so much is this acknowledged 
that many breeders in England have land in Ireland upon 
which to rear their young stock until three or four years old. 
This plan is following nature as far as practicable, and, wher- 
ever the land is suitable, the less artificial feeding and pamper- 
ing the better. There can be no hard and fast rule laid down 
as to feeding, so much depends upon the surroimdings and upon 
the individual constitutions of the young animals themselves. 
Ponies of course do not require the same feeding or as much 
care and shelter as other light horses. But there are two 
fundamental rules to be observed in all breeding establishments, 
viz., never to let a foal be checked in its growth for want of 
food, or during the first winter after it is reared, and to always 
allow it plenty of air and exercise. Hot boxes, high feeding, and 
no exercise are the cause of as many disappointments as want of 
care and insufficient food. The same rule applies to stallions, 
brood mares, and young stock of all ages. Judicious feeding, 
abundance of fresh air and exercise, and, when circumstances 
permit, liberty in pasture or paddock, with a shed to pro- 
tect them from flies in summer and rough storms in winter, 
together with practical common sense in dealing with each 
individual animal, will go far to save a large veterinary bill for 
diseases contracted by bad ventilation, defective drainage, high 
feeding, and confinement. 

Stallions. 

One of the most important parts of breeding is the treatment 
of stallions. High feeding and want of exercise are two fatal 
errors during the season, and even during the remaining portion 
of the year stallions are too often neglected and left to stand 
(lay after day in hot, small boxes, without the manure even being 
removed. I am, of course, only speaking of the treatment so 
often found on farms where no regular attendant or staff of 
stable servants is kept. A stallion when off duty should if 
possible be turned out in a well-fenced small paddock, with a 
shed attached, and have access to plenty of water ; during the 
summer months, if the grass is not sufficient, he should be fed 
with vetches or clover cut gi'een, and, as this food fails, hay with 
bran and crushed oats should take its place. The bran is a 
most important part of the diet, and it should be of the best 
English quality. Foreign bran, and that which is made by 
roller machinery, is usually very inferior stuflf, and has little 
nutriment left in it. The best that can be obtained is the 
cheapest. Twice a day, morning and evening, is often enough 
to feed when a horse is not in work. I like the crushed oats 
and bran to be well mixed with chopped hay and wheat straw. 
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I the whole mixture well damped in the manger, so that the 
•se cannot separate or blow the bran from the rest of the 
[redients. I consider a bushel of oats and a bushel of bran 
:aii' weekly allowance. This should be gradually increased 
the season approaches, and a quartern of cracked peas added 
•ee times a week. A bran mash with linseed every Saturday 
jht during the season, while the horse is resting on Sunday, is 
ry beneficial. If it is not convenient for the horse to have 
3 nm of a paddock, it is absolutely necessary for his health 
it he should be either tm*ned into a yard to stretch his 
p, or led out every other day for exercise. All physic and 
mulating drugs, which are generally resorted to by ignorant 
[X)ms to improve the look of the animals* coats and keep up 
unnatural excitement, should be avoided as much as possible, 
jfore leaving the subject of the treatment of stallions, which 
n in this paper be only briefly touched upon, I am anxious to 
aw attention to the most important question of the great 
ficulty experienced in obtaining the services of suitable and 
liable grooms. 

Grooms in Charge. 

The men in charge of stallions travelling a district incur 
mptations which are occasionally more than they can with- 
md. At nearly every house where they call, offers of drink are 
ade; and, not unfrequently, cases come to light of unscru- 
dous persons endeavouring to tamper with their honesty, by 
rsuadmg them to take less, or no fees, for the service of the 
•rse under their charge, upon receiving a small gratuity them- 
Ives. I believe the class has of late years very greatly 
iproved, and numbers of thoroughly honest, sober, and re- 
ectable men are employed ; but I cannot help thinking that 
there were a society formed to which these men could belong 
-where a register might be kept of men seeking such employ- 
ent, and holding testimonials from late employers as to their 
laracter — it would be a gi-eat benefit to owners of horses, to 
ooms, and also to the public at large. I would suggest that 
e various Stud Book Societies and the Hunters' Improvement 
Kjiety should take the matter up. 

Brood Marks. 

As in the case of stallions, so with brood mares, the nearer 
ey are kept in a natural state the better. If they can have a 
n at grass all the winter, so much the better ; they require 
tie or no shelter if they have plenty of grass to pull at, 
pplemented with such diet as recommended in the case of 
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stallions. In any case they should, if possible, be able to pick 
a little grass before foaling; and, if not, the supply of bran 
and linseed should be increased, so as to keep them cool and 
their bodies healthy and open. When the time of foahug 
draws near, the greatest care and watchfulness are required. 
Some people lay down rules by which they profess to be able 
to tell, by the appearance of wax on the teats and other signs, 
even to a few hours when the foal may be expected. Some- 
times, of course, they are right, but my experience is that mares 
are never to be depended upon after their time is up, and milk 
has filled the udder. A well-known man, who had perhaps 
had more experience than almost any one with foaling mai'es, 
upon my once asking his opinion on this subject, exclaimed: 
"Why, sir, the longer I live the less I know about them!" 
And I think this was about as true a sentence as ever was 
uttered! The best thing to do is to carefully note the re- 
cognised signs as they show themselves, and never relax 
attention or watching ; at the same time make no undue fuss or 
disturbing visits, and if possible, weather permitting, allow the 
foal to be born in the field or paddock. In watching foaUng 
mares in loose boxes,' an excellent plan is to have a small 
window in the wall or door through which the attendant can 
look from time to time without disturbing his charge by 
constantly opening the door. Leave all to nature as far as 
possible, but, if assistance is found to be necessary, let it be at 
the same time prompt and effective. Always remember that 
mares are particularly sensitive and shy, and all noise and fuss 
should be avoided. These remarks may perhaps seem very 
common-place and unworthy of the notice of those who have 
studied the subject scientifically ; but I think those who have 
been practically engaged in horse-breeding will bear me out in 
saying that the carrying out or neglecting of these simple rules 
of management represents the diflerence between success and 
failure. 

Foals. 

When foals are born, in the case of well-bred ones espe- 
cially, very often they attempt to struggle to their feet before 
their strength will allow them to stand. I have found it an 
excellent safeguard against their being seriously hurt, and even 
killed, by falling against the sides of the loose bpx or shed, to 
place a cord round the neck, which just steadies them as they 
attempt to feel their. feet. If healthy and all right, they are 
soon able to stand alone. 

Great care should be taken to ensure their Bucking as 
soon as possible. Some foals take to it at once, but sometimes 
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lere is a difficulty both on account of the weakness or 
Mrkwardness of the foal, or restlessness and temper of the 
lare. In such cases great patience and good temper must be 
scercised by the attendant, for by carelessness in this matter 

have known valuable foals lost through starvation, which, 
a spite of the attendant's * assurance to the contrary, has been 
mply proved by post-mortem examination. 

All foals should be taught to eat crushed oats and bran 
lefore they are weaned in the autumn, and in every case they 
hould be handled and led. 

Docking. 

• Some people dock their foals when a few weeks old, and 1 
igree with this practice, if they are to be docked at all. It is 
$aid that it is cruel because the flies plague them during the 
jununer, but I do not believe that, owing to the thick 
mossy coat of the foal, flies make very much impression, and 
the little hair they lose in the operation does not materially 
lielp them in their first summer to drive them off. With some 
liorses, docking is almost a necessity to enable them to be used 
with safety and comfort. And without doubt it is a less painful 
operation to a foal than to an older animal. 

The management of all sorts of young horses is practically 
the same ; at two years old it has always been my practice to 
have them broken to ride and made quite handy and tractable. 
They are ridden again at three years old. Then, after a liberal 
keep, they are fit for work the following winter, and for sale 
when four years old. These remarks refer more especially to 
hunters, and high class hacks and harness horses. Ponies being 
hardier, and coming earlier to maturity, need less liberal treat- 
ment, particularly those of mountain type. The pony mares are 
left out winter and summer, the foals being usujdly born in the 
fields, and little or no assistance is required at the time of 
foaling. Any one wishing to make breeding a success must be 
bound down by no hard and fast rules of proceeding, but must 
exercise observation and sound common sense. 



HUNTEB BbEEDUIO. 

It is very satisfactory to see a growing opinion, on the part 
of those best able to give it, that the breeding of himters should 
be really systematically encouraged and become more a national 
industry, instead of being left, as at present, mainly to spasmodic 
efforts of individuals. The breeding of hunters, to be successful, 
must be conducted with as much care and judgment as are 
brought to bear upon other established varieties of live stock. 
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To mate at random a mare of unknown breeding, however good- 
looking she may be, with an apparently suitable blood stafiion, 
very generally tends to disappointment, unless by chance the 
-cross happens to "nick." Much more certainly will feilure 
follow the union of mares so often used to breed from because 
they are good for nothing else, and with the first and cheapest 
stallion that their owner happens to be near to. To obtain 
anything like certainty in breeding, it is absolutely necessary 
to know the pedigree of both parents, and, if possible, also their 
size, form, stoutness, and soundness — with as many particulars 
of tlieir ancestors as can be obtained. 

Before and during the year 1880, I, among others, wrote 
many letters on this subject to the ' Agricultural Gazette ' and 
other papers, strongly advocating the breeding of hunters 
from hunting sires and dams — and the formation of a hunter's 
stud-book. The outcome of the " agitation " was the 
formation, not of a hunter stud-book, but of the " Hunters' 
Improvement Society," followed by the record for mares 
taking premiums, at the annual show, and the establishment of 
medals for brood mares, at many of the local agricultural 
shows. The wonderful results achieved by the movement are 
becoming more apparent year by year, and, as the produce of 
these recorded mares arrive at maturity, if only some induce- 
ment could be held out to breedei*s and farmers to retain the 
best fillies until at least they had produced one foal, — ^which they 
might do at three or four years old without injury — the quality 
of our hunters would rapidly improve. 

Hunter Stud-Books. 

Whether it will ever be possible to establish a stud-book for 
hunters seems rather uncertain, but, if it were properly started, 
and the foundation stock strictly inspected, or if prize winners 
were admitted without inspection, I cannot help thinking that we 
could improve our hunters as much as the hackneys have been 
improved. I have long held an opinion, and I hold it now more 
strongly than ever, that weight-cairying hunters can be bi-ed 
without relying exclusively upon the thoroughbred sire for 
their production. Opinions, as to what sire and dam should be 
used to produce hunters, are so various, and the whole subject 
has been so often discussed, that it is difficult, especially in a 
country where every man considers he knows more about a 
horse than his neighboui*, to convince any one or to say anything 
new. I believe, and few will deny, that if you can get a horse 
up to your weight, the more thoroughbred he is the better. 
But weight-carrying thoroughbred horses are the exception, and 
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1 only in the hands of those who can afford to give long prices ; 
we have to look about for a substitute. Many, g.nd perhaps 
3 most competent, authorities assert that no horse should be used 
a sire of hunters unless clean thoroughbred. No doubt this 

for the most part, the correct view, and on no account should 
liaK-bred sire be used, unless his exact pedigree is known, 
le best fencer and most brilliant hunter I ever rode was a half- 
•ed horse by a half-bred sire from a light-legged cart mare. 
e was the most perfect gate jumper and the boldest at water 

is possible to imagine. Bought, as a four-year-old, for 40/. 
om the farmer who bred him, at six his owner refused 300/. 
iut from fifteen to twenty minutes, when the hounds ran fast, 
as enough for him : and this is the case with nearly all so 
red, unless the dam happens to possess extraordinary powers 
iiflficient to counteract the want of stamina in the sire. On 
iie other hand, I have found by experience that the stoutest 
f hunters can be bred from a half-bred sire, when he comes of 
Irains of known good hunting blood, I owned two strains of 
anting mares for about twenty years, and by mating those 
>gether I bred a stallion which perhaps got some of the stoutest 
nd best hunters which Shropshire had seen for many years — 
nd one great advantage of using such a sire was, that his stock 
ivariably were up to weight. I have seen the same dam throw 

12-stone and a lo-stone horse; the former by a thoroughbred, 
> all appearance suitable for a hunter sire, and the latter by 
ly half-bred — or rather, " hunter-bred " — stallion. 

The question of a Stud-book for Irish Hunters is now being 
iscuss^, and it will probably be shortly laid before the Eoyd 
Dublin Society. If such a Stud-book be established, it will 
icrease the value of the Irish hunting stock more than anything 
lat can be done. And although we think that no one knows 
Qything about a horse who is not a native of Great Britain or 
reland, still we should take a lesson from the " foreigners " who 
jfuse to breed from a mare, however good-looking she may be, 
nless they are certain of her pedigree. The formation of such 
Stud-book will of course admit the entry of aU those so-called 
alf-bred stallions for which Ireland is famed — and it will prove 
) Englishmen that sires of hunting blood should be recognised 
nd permitted to compete for prizes awarded to "The best 
loroughbred Stallion for getting weight-carrying Hunters." I 
sul once to reject " New Oswestry'' in a show ring, because he 
)uld not fulfil the requirements laid down, as being a thorough- 
"ed stallion — and taking him as an example, the absurdity of 
le restriction will be seen at once. " New Osiccstry " ran 
Stella " to a head in the Grand Stand Steeplechase at Cork 
1 1871, when there were eighteen runners — and he broke down 
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a quarter of a mile from home. He beat Massinissa on the flat 
by a head, and Massinissa beat "Bluegown," who won the 
Derby ; and yet this horse was not allowed to compete as a 
sire of hunters ! Again, " Ellesmere " — a first-class hunter and 
stock-getter — by New Oswestry, dam by Glenalvon, g.d. by the 
Steamer, g.g.d. by the Emperor, is considered not eligible. Yet 
every sire in his pedigiee was noted for getting the best hunters 
in Shropshire and the district. 

Half-bred Hunter Stallions. 

This subject has again been under discussion at the Council 
of the Hunters Improvement Society, and, in my opinion, a 
most regrettable decision has been arrived at. The New Eule 
lays it down that only such half-bred stallions shall be allowed 
to compete for premiums as can show that either sire or dam 
have won races^ or that they themselves have won races under 
Jockey Club or Grand National Hunt rules. No distance is 
specified nor weight that must be carried, and it appears that a 
light weedy animal, whetlier it be a stallion or mare, is con- 
sidered to be suitable for producing hunters, provided it has only 
won something between the flags. 

Now what possible qualification for a hunter sire can this be, 
especially as the quality of the race is not defined ? Many of 
the thorouglibred premium stallions and other good sires of 
hunters have never won a race, and many have never even run 
one at all — so why make it a sine qua Twn for half-bred ones ? 
Three generations of good hunting record should be sufficient, 
provided the horse himself is all that could l>e wished, 
(jrumbling is very unpleasant work at any time, and specially 
when people are doing their best in a good cause, but surely, when 
a horse like Ellesmere is barred from competing for a premium 
which is supposed to stamp a horse as one of the best of his 
class for producing hunters, it is full time that some steps should 
be taken to alter the rule so as to admit such horses without a 
racing qualification. 

Selection of Brood Mares and Stallions. 

When selecting mares and stallions for Premiums, I think 
too much is very often made of blood and quality without 
regard to bone and substance. It is said that " Peter the Great, 
in order to obtain a fine race of men for his army, made his 
soldiers marry large* women, on the principle that the san^® 
thinf]j held good in the human race as with horses ! so that it is ^^ 
new idea that to produce full-sized powerful horses small sif^ 
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boiQd 1)6 mated with larg(3 mare^^^ "I Bave always~found tHafc 
Ittle mares throw small stock, unless they are descended from 
ony blood, and the evidence I shall give goes to confirm my 
pinion. 

I was talking the other day to a shrewd Welsh farmer, and 
le gave it as his opinion that the reason the Welsh cobs are not 
IS good as formerly, and often lose the fire and dash for which 
he breed is so celebrated, is owing to larger sires of the hackney 
ype being used, instead of their being bred, as formerly, from 
he smaller Welsh pony sires. It seems pretty clear, therefore, 
hat it is for every reason right to encourage the breeding from 
*ull-sized dams. I would never give a hunting premium to a 
ight racing mare, if it were possible to find another. Quality 
ind blood of course are essential for a high class hunter, but 
nost men who hunt ride over twelve stone, and heavier weights 
nust be content to sacrifice something for power and substance. 
k hunting brood mare should have plenty of length and depth 
)f body, with well sprung ribs standing on short legs. Her 
jhoulders should be well laid back and not heavy at the points. 
A. strong shoulder need not be objected to, if only it is well 
placeil. Well-formed strongly-made hocks, a clean-cut head and 
bright eye are specially to be looked for, and she should always 
be a good walker, moving with an easy springing stride and 
stepping out straight from the shoulder. 

With regard to stallions, size is not so much a consideration, 
if they have plenty of bone and muscle, and good hunting 
iction ; and the same thing is necessary in their formation as in 
:he case of the mare. 



The Uncertainty of Breeding. 

It 'may be of interest to here reproduce with several additions 
some particulate (which I contributed to the 'Agricultural 
Liazette' in 1880), of the produce of hunting brood mares at 
:hat time in my possession. They will show very clearly the 
^•eat uncertainty of breeding from thoroughbred sires — even 
when the utmost care is taken to select those which are suitable. 
The stallion of my own breeding was called " Beggarman." He 
was by Outfit ; dam, Fanny, by Jordan ; g.d.. Beta. He stood 
16'2 hands, and was well up to 15 stone ; his dam was up to the 
«ame weight and a brilliant huntress. I rode her seven seasons 
■—his gi-and-dam was ridden by the huntsman of the Hurworth 
and won several races over a country. I mated this horse with 
" Gluepot," a very high-class mare which carried me ten seasons,' 
^d took seven first prizes in the show ring. The result was 
^ost satisfactory — the produce being valuable weight-carriers, 
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Produce Note, 

This colt developed into a grand 14-stone hunter, and won several Hont Steeplechases. 

tiluepot, a valuable hunter and brood mare, winner of seven First Prizes : she was the dam of ] 
^7 R^gKarman. and grand-dam of *' Real Glue," by Kllesmere, recently purchased as a bun 
Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. Also dam of Treasure, the property of Mr. C. New. on, of Oa 
winner of Lady's Plate at Leicester, and other races. 
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both stout and good-looking. " Persistency," by Beggarman, out 
of Gluepot, won many first prizes as a hunter brood mare. One 
of Jier last colts was by " EUesmere," by New Oswestry ; this 
colt has recently been purchased by Sir Walter Gilbey as a 
future sire of hunters. It has three crosses of "half-bred" 
blood — Beggarman, Ellesmere, and New Oswestry being all out- 
side the pale of the Stud-book — nevertheless three better hunter 
sires than these perhaps never existed. Having given up 
breeding hunters for some years, it is specially satisfactory to 
me to find that so good a judge as Sir Walter Gilbey is carry- 
ing on the work, and that my plan of breeding hunters from 
hunters is at last beginning to be more fully recognised. 

The mare called Medora, mentioned in above table, went a 
bad roarer, but she never bred an animal that was touched in 
the wind. Her produce were first-class hunters, and used to 
hold their own with the best, in the big grass countries, and with 
the stag-hounds — a severe trial as to wind I The mare Bloomer 
(as stout and good a hunter as ever was ridden) was a slight 
whistler, and at last she went broken-winded. Now two of her 
produce out of four that were tried turned out bad roarers, and 
a filly out of her, foaled 1868, being put to the stud at three 
years old, bred some good-looking colts, but every one turned out 
a roarer as soon as broken, and they were of course all sold as 
useless for hunting purposes. The subject of breeding from 
roarers is a difficult one, but I believe that if a mare should 
go wrong in her wind from a cold or influenza, or any such 
cause, it would, if she came of sound parents, be safe ta breed 
from her. But if, on the other hand, it is inherited and nuis 
in the family from any physical weakness in the breathing 
organs, it is sure to be transmitted to the offspring. 

In looking over a carefully kept record of the breeding-stud 
of Mr. William Blakeway, of Wootton, Onibury, Shropshire, I 
find that, out of thirty-six colts, eleven were up to 14 stone with 
hounds ; four up to 13 stone ; two up to 15 ; and the remainder 
up to 12 stone and under. Those up to 14 stone, with three 
exceptions, were the produce of mares up to 14 stone. The 
light weight mares nearly always produced light weight stock. 

From the accompanying table of particulars of my own ex- 
perience, it will be seen that the uncertainty of the produce 
from good hunting mares and thoroughbred sires is so great 
that breeding is too much of a speculation for farmers to embark 
in it to any great extent. On the other hand, one great advan- 
tage of breeding from hunter-bred sires is, that the produce is 
nearly certain to have size and substance, and to pay their way 
as harness horses, or army remounts, if even unfitted for hunting 
purposes. 
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JUDOING FOB THE QxTEEN^S PREMIUMS, 

Since the foregoing table was first published, the establishment 
)f the Queen's Premiums for thoroughbred sires likely to get 
lunters has immensely increased the facilities for obtaining the 
jervices of suitable sires, but, to be of any real benefit to agri- 
culturists, their number should be multiplied many times, and 
more attention should be given to their selection. Under the 
present system of judging, I believe that great mistakes are 
often made, not from any fault of the judges, but because they 
have not sufficient information before them. The veterinary 
examination should ensure the absolute soundness of the 
animals to which the premiums are awarded; but it is not 
always the best looking horse, or the one most free from 
blemishes, which is the sii'e of the best stock. Although, 
as is often the case, the judges know nearly every horse in 
the ring, still they are prohibited from using any knowledge 
they may have of the individual excellence of the horses 
before them as stock-getters. My opinion (and I believe 
others share it with me) is that when a man is called upon 
to judge a breeding animal, and more especially a sire, he 
should be furnished with every particular both of pedigree 
and antecedents, just as if he had to select a sire for his own 
breeding stud. Those who object to this system say that many 
men are prejudiced either for or against certain blood, but I 
think this is not sound reasoning. Is it not safer to trust to 
the prejudice of men of experience, than to the imknown quali^ 
ties of an imtried stallion ? Often have I heard the expression 
used in the ring, " I know which I should take if I wanted one 
to breed from myself, but then one can't give him the prize in a 
show ring." I say the horse that is the best to breed from, is 
the horse that should have the prize, more especially with 
r^ard to Queen's Premiums. 

Vetebinaby Examinations. 

The strict veterinary examination at the London shows has 
done a vast deal for horse breeding, and the comparatively few 
unsound horses now exhibited for premiums afford the best 
evidence of this. There are, however, every year many com- 
plaints of certain horses being rejected which had previously 
taken premiums, and of one set of veterinary surgeons reversing 
the decision of another set of equally competent specialists, 
perhaps within a few weeks of each other. Tliis is both very 
puzzling and disappointing, and some remedy, if possible, 
should be founi When the problem has been so constantly 
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worked out by the most competent authorities, it is pre- 
sumptuous to venture an opinion, which, no doubt, has also 
been considered by them. I believe Lord Coventry suggested 
that a stallion, if passed sound at four years old after a racing 
career, should always be considered so, and be subjected to 
no further examination. I think, however, that perhaps four 
years old is rather too soon to arrive at this conclusion, 
especially as very many race horses that are now found 
to be useless or unable to stand training as two or three 
year olds, are " put by " and brought out to compete for the 
Queen's Premiums as hunter sii'es, although they have never 
done enough work to test their soundness. On the other hand, 
it seems absurd to go on examining horses after they are seven 
or eight years old, and I should draw the line at this age, when 
every horse has come thoroughly to maturity. I should have no 
fear myself of breeding from an aged stallion, for instance, if he 
were unable then to pass the veterinary examination, provided he 
could show a clean bill of health and soundness at six years old, 
and if I knew that he came of parents sound in their wind. I 
do not believe that stallions which become unsound in their 
wind late in life transmit that unsoundness, nor that it is here- 
ditary, especially when contracted, as it so generally is, by the 
system of high feeding and stable management they are subjected 
to. Old men, and even those only just past the prime of life, 
get thick-winded and " grunt : " why not horses ? If horses were 
treated more from a common-sense practical point of view, and 
less by " rule of thumb " and theory, I am convinced that it 
would be better for everybody. It is very rare to find an old 
stallion that will pass as absolutely sound from a professional 
standpoint, but, as I said before, I should never reject a sound- 
bred horse and a known good stock-getter after eight years old, 
if he had developed some so-called hereditary disease, which 
would have been a fatal objection in a young unmatured sire. 
I may be wrong in this, but if one is afraid to write what one 
thinks, papers like this lose much of their practical usefulness, 
and the statement may at least be the means of calling atten- 
tion to a most interesting subject, and one of the greatest 
importance to breeders. 

I am glad to see that the Hunters' Improvement Society has 
this year decided to allow liorses to compete for their prizes 
without any veterinary examination at the show, provided their 
owners can produce a certificate of soundness signed by a 
qualified veterinary surgeon ; but, if the judges are not satis- 
fied, they may call for the advice of those appointed by the 
society. I advocated this system many years ago, and am 
convinced that it will work well and save a great deal of 
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valuable time on the day of the show. The diflRculty of 
handling and thoroughly examining an excited animal, more 
especially a stallion, must be apparent to every one, and all 
will acknowledge that it can be done quietly at home much 
more satisfactorily. The arrangements for the Spring Show 
hold out great inducements to breeders to send their young 
stock for competition and sale, and are certain to give an impetus 
to the breeding of hunter and general purpose horses. 

Horse Shows and Sales. 

Before leaving the subject of hunter breeding, I would mention 
two exliibitions which seem to me to be new departures from the 
ordinary run of horse shows, and likely to do untold good to 
the cause — I refer to the Compton Stud Show and Sale, and the 
Earl of Harrington's Show. The lines on which these exhibitions 
are conducted, are thoroughly practical, and they will go a long 
way to encourage breeders by giving them a chance of disposing 
of their horses first hand to hunting men and others, instead of 
having to pass them through the hands of a dealer. I can 
speak from my own experience of the valuable work done by 
the Compton Stud Conpany in the districts within reach of 
their establishment. During the last ten years or so in which 
I have from time to time been invited to judge in Somei'setshire 
and the adjoining counties, I have seen a remarkable improve- 
ment in the hunting stock sent for exhibition, and this 
improvement is without doubt mostly due to the Compton 
Stud Sires. 

Champion Classes. 

I believe that it would be of great benefit if horse breeders 
could be more encouraged than they are at present. Shows are 
every year becoming more and more the happy hunting-ground 
of the " professional showman." The object of all horse shows 
should be to advance various breeds of horses and to stimulate 
breeders by giving prizes worth their competing for. It is of 
4*^)iu«e right that the public should see the best animals that 
can be got together, but the best are not as a rule left long in 
their breeder's hands, being picked up by people who make it a 
business to go the roimd of the shows and take most of the 
prizes. I should much like to see all horses over five years old, 
which have won 20/. in prizes in one year, declared ineligible to 
compete except in a champion class. These Champion classes 
would be most interesting in themselves, and would be indirectly 
remunerative to the societies establishing them, as the other 
classes would draw a large entry from those who are now afraid 
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to enter, knowing they would have little chajice of winning 
when competing against well-knIVn prize-winners. There 
should be such classes for all breeds — more especially perhaps 
for "hackneys," as with the latter the same horses are kept 
longer at the business than any others. 

Hunters, when really of a high class, usually find ready sale 
to hunting men, and have to take their chance of bumps and 
bruises during the season, soon getting too stale for the show- 
yard; but hackneys are often more valuable as prize-winners 
than for sale purposes, and are put by and " wintered " to be 
ready for the next summer competitions. 

Hackneys. 

The breeding of hackneys has been growing more popular 
every year, and the great export trade that has been done has 
encouraged breeders to increase their studs, and has caused the 
formation of many inew ones. The closing of the Hackney 
Stud Book came as a great disappointment to many who 
were hoping to get their animals admitted by inspection, and 
whether this was altogether a wise proceeding or not time 
only will prove. If, as the most enthusiastic supporters 
affirm, there was a distinct pure breed of the old English 
hackney, it must, on the face of it, have been folly to admit 
any outside mongrel blood which would be calculate to spoil 
the type. If, on the other hand, the hackney is a term for the 
animal which in old days was used by farmers and others for 
their ride-and-drive business horse, then it is to be feared that 
the inability to take an occasional dip into the thoroughbred 
cross will tend to deteriorate the quality and more especially 
the good riding properties of the breed. This class of horse 
was bred on no regularly distinct lines, excepting perhaps on 
the dam's side, and was crossed sometimes with a cart, some- 
times with a blood, stallion ; probably the latter, excepting in 
a few districts. There are three distinct types of hackneys now 
being bred — ^viz., the 15*3 to 16 hands carriage horse; the 
strong cobby, high-stepping harness horse; and the more blood- 
like cob of the riding stamp. Now, in my opinion, this is too 
much for one breed of any recognised type to aim at, and I 
think that the height of the hackney should not exceed in any 
case 15*3, and would be better kept down to 15*2. If, however, 
it is desired to use the hackney for breeding big London carriage 
horses, this should be a distinct type, and at shows be judged 
in a separate class. There should also be two classes for those 
under 15*2; one for harness and the other for hacks. It is 
almost impossible for the three types to be judged satisfactorily 
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»gether. I cannot telp thinking that, of late, extravagant 
iction has been more considered than quality. There should 
be a stand made against plain heavy heads, small eyes, thick 
throats, and short necks. The Yorkshire-bred horses are more 
of the riding type than the Norfolk, and I suppose they owe 
their quality and finer forehands to the mixture from tim'e to 
time of the thoroughbred blood. Now that only registered 
hackney sires can be used, great care must be taken that these 
are of highest quality and free from such defects as I have 
tried to describe. 



YoBKBHiBE Coach Hobses and Cleveland Bays. 

The breeding of these horses is very much confined to the 
county from which they take their name. The stud-books for 
their registration and the American " boom " came only just in 
time to save the old Cleveland Bay blood from being extinct. For 
the best class of London carriage horses, they are no doubt 
the sort to breed; although personally, I rather prefer the 
Yorkshire coach horse, from their showing rather more blood and 
quality, especially in their heads and forehands, giving them 
altogether a smarter appearance. One of the most beautiful 
stallions of this breed I ever saw was owned by Mr. C. Wilson, 
of Eigmaden Park, from whom I bought him at the Eoyal 
Agricultural Society of England Show at Nottingham, for a 
very long figure, for exportation to Buenos Ayres. After a very 
long and hard fight he was awarded second prize, Mr. Burdett 
Coutts' " Sultan," a Cleveland Bay, being placed in front of 
him. " Sultan," perhaps, is one of the grandest specimens of 
a London coach horse sire in England ; but his somewhat 
heavy crest and head would, in the opinion of many, at that 
time have scored many points against him, notwithstanding hij^ 
splendid action. As dams of hunters Cleveland Bays have 
long been used, and, when mated with thoroughbred sires, 
produce very good-looking weight-carrying horses ; but, for my 
own part, I always have looked upon their staying powers with 
suspicion. I well remember looking over a stable of good- 
looking horsos when I was an undergraduate at Oxford, and 
on asMng the pedigree of an exceedingly useful bay mare, the 
dealer replied: "Oh! that's a Yorkshire bred'un bought at 
Homcastle Fair," and inferred that she was not suited for my 
purpose as a hunter, knowing that I wanted one to gallop and 
stay. A few days afterwards a friend of mine bought this same 
animal, and I had the pleasure, or rather the pain, of riding her 
with hounds, and a softer piece of horseflesh I never rode. 
Harness is the proper place for the Cleveland Bay, and also of 
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course for the Yorkshire coach horse, but I should not be afraid 
of some of the best-looking mares of the latter and those showing 
the most breeding, as hunter dams. No doubt they both come 
from the same foundation, but the coach horse has been 
developed from the frequent cross of the thoroughbred. 



FONIEB. 

Tlie breeding of ponies is attracting the attention of more 
people at the present time than at any previous period. The 
call for good ponies is daily increasing, in fact the supply is not 
equal to the demand. Shetland ponies have quite a trade of 
their own, and, having their own Stud-book, special care has of 
late years been taken with their breeding. They are most 
valuable for underground work in the mines, on account 
of their diminutive size ; while the best of them find a ready 
market as children's ponies and for small carriage work. 
A proof of their value was given at a recent sale of Lord 
Londonderry's stud, when a little stallion of 8 hands made 
forty guineas. The Welsh mountain pony is no doubt the best 
known, and the most' capable of being used to improve other 
breeds. There is nothing that a real good Welsh mountain 
pony mare cannot produce, if properly mated, from a cob to 
a high-class hunter. A hunter which owes his descent to 
Welsh pony ancestors has credentials of soundness and stout- 
ness which cannot be surpassed. The Dartmoor ponies are 
also being improved, and much attention is now being paid 
to the Exmoors. These are not, however, kept pure, except 
by a few breeders. 

Eegarding the Exmoors, I am indebted to the kindness of 
Dr. Watney, of Buckhold, Pangbourne, for the following 
facts : — " Sir Thomas Acland's herd has been kept pure for a 
very long tim«, it is said 130 years. They are very handsome 
and sturdy, and run from 11 to 12 hands. They are usually 
sold as * suckers,' and then fetch 8/. to 12/., or 15/. each if 
older. I have seen a pair sold for 40/., unbroken. There is 
a good herd of Sir F. Knight's ; his are larger and have been 
crossed with, I believe, Arab and English pure-bred animals. 
They are also sold by auction as ' suckers ' and fetch from 6/. 
to 15/., or 18/. ; they run, when grown up, from 12 to nearly 
14 hands. Both Sir F. Knight's and Sir T. Acland's herds are 
out all the year at a great elevation above the sea, and are 
capable of enduring great hardship and deep snow. When these 
ponies are broken they fetch quite different prices, as they are 
remarkably free from vice and extremely enduring." Dr. Watney 
says of his own animals that they are kept and " treated as wild 
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.nimals, that is, the stallion runs with them and they foal 
intirely by themselves, and almost without loss." 

The well-known Westmoreland ponies, brought out by Mr. C. 
Wilson, of Eigmaden Park, must not be forgotten. In the 
showyards they have been almost invincible, and, although 
Jlr. Wilson has himself retired from his showyard career, his 
many years of labour are not thrown away, as Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford and others are carefully preserving the strain which 
is so much indebted to the blood of that extraordinary sire 
'* Sir George." The ponies bred on the Church Stretton and 
South Shropshire hills are of the same type as their neighbours 
just over the borders in Wales. They are bred in a perfectly 
wild and natural state on the hills. The annual " round up," 
which takes place in September, when all owners meet and 
drive the whole herd into the town of Church Stretton to be 
sorted and branded, is a sight well worth seeing. A society 
has been established, and stallions have been imported from 
Wales for a change of blood. It will thus be seen that there 
is no danger of the pure pony blood being lost, and, in a few 
years, the attention that is now being paid to it will bear fruit. 

Polo Ponies. 

This paper has already exceeded the prescribed space, but I 
cannot close it without mentioning the formation of the " Polo 
Pony Stud-Book Society " for the " Improvement and encourage- 
ment of the breeding of high-class Eiding Ponies." 

The weight-carrying blood polo pony, not exceeding 14*2 hands, 
is the type to be aimed at, and just as it is proposed to breed 
hunters from hunters, so the " Polo Pony Stud-Book Society " is 
formed for the registration of inspected ponies. These may be 
the foundation stock of high-class riding ponies, which will, in 
the course of several generations, breed true to type. The 
Society has petitioned the Eoyal Agricultural, the Eoyal 
Dublin, and the London Horse Show Societies to establish 
classes for riding ponies — separate from the hackney or driving 
|X)ny — as it is quite impossible to judge these two types 
together, and it is hoped that the suggestion will receive favour- 
able consideration. If the Bath and West and Southern Counties'^ 
Society, which holds its shows so frequently in the pony districts,. 
would take the matter up, it would be doing a great good in the 
interests of pony breeding. The Stud Book Society is particu- 
larly anxious to enter mares of the pure pony breeds above men- 
tioned, as it is much easier to breed up from pony foundation 
than down from miniature horses. 

The first exportation to America of ponies suitable for breeding 
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Polo ponies has just been landed safely ; and, as they were 
accompanied by certificates from the Secretary of the Polo 
Pony Stud-Book Society, stating that they were entered in the 
first volume of its Stud-Book, the American Government 
admitted them into the country free of duty. The breeding 
of polo ponies is being taken up in America, as well as the 
game of polo itself, hence there is no doubt there will be a 
demand for ponies suitable for this purpose ; and good riding 
ponies are of course always wanted. 

The Eastern Cross. 

I have for some years been experimenting on small moimtain 
pony mares, bred on the Church Stretton Hills, mated with 
Arab and Barb stallions. As far as I can at present judge 
the cross is likely to be a great success, and I hear from those 
who have tried the same cross with Exmoor mares that the 
produce is all that could be desired. Their docility and good 
temper are most remarkable, and the small ones will be in- 
valuable for children's ponies, as they do not even seem to know 
how to kick ! 

I must apologize to the reader for the frequent reference 
made in this article to my own experience and opinion, but, at 
the same time, I trust that it may be of some interest to those 
who are already engaged, or purpose engaging, in the pursuit of 
" Light Hoi-se Breeding." 



V. — The Development of Collegiate Centres for Agricultural 
Instruetion, By Douglas A. Gilchrist, B.Sc. 

Past Prejudices. 

It has long been recognised that people who live in towns are 
better educated than those who live in the country, hence the 
supposition that Hodge is not so intelligent as his urban 
brother. It is very questionable whether the latter supposition 
is correct, but the truth of the first-named statement may be 
at once admitted. It is much easier to provide educational 
facilities for the inhabitants of a town than for those who live 
in a sparsely-populated rural district, and, consequently, much 
ha3 been done for the former, and comparatively little for the 
latter, although this little may have involved a greater expen- 
diture. Several attempts have been made to organise pppular 
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schemes of agricultural instruction, but, till recent years, with 
so little success that our experienced agriculturists have hitherto 
looked upon agricultural education as a fad of a few enthusiasts 
from which neither they nor their families could possibly derive 
any benefit. In fact, they have regarded it as likely to have 
rather a reverse tendency, as liable to create a type of gentleman 
farmer who would spend the greater part of his time in studying 
books on farming, instead of devoting himself to practical work. 
There can be no doubt that this prejudice against, what was 
called, scientific farming was owing to many of the farmers' 
scientific advisers lacking that practical knowledge which would 
have very materially altered the character of their advice. 

Past Wobk. 

The work done by the Eoyal Agricultural College, Cirencester, 
the Agricultural Department of the University of Edinburgh, 
and kindred institutions, while it has been excellent and 
thorough, has been confined to the better class of agriculturists. 
The part taken in the advancement of agricultural education 
by the Science and Art Department has been more far-reaching 
in its character; but while, by means of the local classes in 
agriculture carried on under its auspices throughout the country, 
very much useful knowledge has been difiused, still that know- 
ledge has not so thoroughly penetrated all classes of the rural 
population as is desirable in the best interests of agriculture. 

The Itoyal Agricultural Society of England, following the 
example of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
has done most useful work by the examination of agricultural 
students, and of late years the Bath and West and Southern 
Counties Society, and the British Dairy Farmers' Association, 
by initiating and carrying out schemes for the promotion of 
dairy instruction, have rendered essential aid to agriculture. 

The Inauguration op Collegiate Centres. 

The announcement in 1888 that the Treasury had made a 
lirst annual grant of 5000/. for the furtherance of agricultural 
ind dairy instruction in this country, marked a new era in the 
ievelopment of agricultural education. This annual grant has 
aot only been continued, but has been increased, and is now 
under the control of the Board of Agriculture. What may be 
called University Extension work in agriculture was at once 
;aken up by various educational institutions, notably by the Uui- 
/-ersity College of North Wales, at Bangor, and the University 
)f Edinburgh. The energies of the latter were mainly directed 
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to providing classes in agricultural subjects for schoolmasters, 
who would afterwards establish and conduct local classes in 
agriculture in their several districts. The University College 
at Bangor not only began work of this nature, but adopted a 
complete scheme of agricultural instruction for the northern 
counties of Wales, which embraced the establishment of three 
Dairy Schools, the delivery of Extension Lectures on agricul- 
tural subjects at local centres, the conduct of Field Experiments, 
and the establishment of a complete in-college course of 
instruction for agricultural students. That the work included 
under this scheme was successful is shown by the following 
extract from the Parliamentary Eeport of the Board of Agri- 
culture on the Distribution of Grants to Agricultural and Dairy 
Schools in Great Britain for the year 1890-91 : — 

"It has been shown that a most complete system of agri- 
cultural education can be organised by this College ; one which 
will not only fulfil its own proper duties in the six northern 
counties of Wales, but form a type on the lines of which it 
may be feasible to organise systematic agricultural education 
throughout the kingdom.*' 

Since the publication of that report collegiate centres for 
agricultural instruction have been organised at the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds (for Yorkshire), the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-T^ne (for the counties of Durham and North- 
umberland), and the University College of Wales, Aberystwith 
(for mid- Wales). The Cambridge and Counties Agiicultural Edu- 
cation Committee have also taken steps to organise a scheme, as 
well as the University Extension College at Eeading, which is 
working in connection with the Oxford University Extension 
Delegacy. Last year grants from 800/. downwards were made 
by the Board of Agiiculture to such centres. These grants have 
been largely supplemented from the funds now placed at the 
disposal of County Councils by the Local Taxation Act, 1890,. 
and by the Technical Instruction Acts, while in several cases 
local subscriptions have also been forthcoming. 

Nature of Wobk cabried out by a Collegiate Centre. 

A great part of the agricultural education work now ia 
progress throughout the country is being organised and carried 
out by County Councils. This work embraces the establishment 
of fixed and itinerant dairy schools, field experiments, and lectures 
on agricultural subjects to farmers, and to classes of school- 
masters. Grants are also being given by County Councils to 
Secondary Schools which have developed an agricultural side 
{e.g. J Ashburton Grammar School), while agricuJtural scholar- 
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ships have also been established. The collegiate centres which 
are subsidized by the Board of Agriculture are able, by means of 
their staff and equipment, to carry out schemes of agricultural 
instruction for the County Councils in their districts, and thus 
to render essential service to those bodies. 

The Board of Agriculture, in giving subsidies to central in- 
stitutions, appears to aim at the following objects : — 

(a.) To enable provision to be made by these institutions for 
complete courses of training for agricultural students. 

{b.) To provide for the delivery of courses of extension lectures 
on agricultural subjects throughout the districts represented. 

(c.) To carry out field and other agricultural experiments 
within those districts. 

(rf.) To assist in the organisation of dairy schools, travelling 
dairies, and local classes in agriculture, and to conduct ex- 
aminations in connection therewith. 

I will deal with these objects in the order named. 



(a) Tbaikikg fob Agbicultubal Students. 

There are several classes of the rising generation of agricul- 
turists for whom it is necessary to provide suitable courses of 
instruction. 

First, there are the children of the farm labourer and of the 
smaller farmer. When lads of this class have completed their 
elementary education, and, let us hope, have passed the sixth 
standard before leaving a rural school, it is desirable that they 
should be encouraged to attend an evening Continuation School 
in which agriculture is taught by a competent teacher according 
to the syllabus contained in the Code of Regulations for Evening 
Continuation Schools, lately issued by the Education Depart- 
ment. There can be no doubt that if a boy has received 
suitable instruction in agricultural processes for a year before 
leaving a rural school, he will afterwards take a more intelligent 
interest in farm work. That the syllabus published by the 
Education Department is a practical and useful one is illustrated 
by the following extract (sect. 3) from that syllabus : — 

"3. The Crop. — Different crops grown on the farm: (a) Grain crops 
(wheat, barley, oats, beans and peas) ; {h) Root ^crops (turnips, swedes, 
maDgolds, potatoes and carrots); (c) Fodder and green crops (clovers and 
grasses, tares, grain crops grown for fodder, cabbages, rape). How to know 
the various crops. Methods of cultivation, sowing and harvesting. How to 
know the common weeds of arable and grass land. 

** Pastube Land. — How to keep it in good c )ndition. Removal of docks, 
thistles, and other weeds. Manuring. Water Supply. Distribution of 
live stock on summer pasture. 

VOL. IV. — F. S. F 
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" Meadow Land. — General management. Haymaking. The making of 
silaze. When and how meadow land should be grazed. 

"Insect and Fukgoid Pests. — How to know those most mjurious to the 
different cro^ys. Methods of prevention." 

Although evening continuation work does not come directly 
within the scope of a collegiate centre, the authorities of a centre 
can do much to promote the formation of classes for such work 
by the loan of diagrams or aj^paratus, by the conduct of field 
experiments for demonstration purposes, or by providing lectures 
in connection with the classes. They can render further help by 
stimulating local effort, and by providing a teacher resident in the 
district, whose training would i)robalJy enable Mm to conduct 
such classes successfully. Work of this kind would be mate- 
rially assisted if the leading farmers of the district would under- 
take to engage the young lads coming on to their farms from 
school on condition that they would attend a continuation class. 
An exhibition, contributed locally, or by the County Coimcil, 
open to the members of the class, would give the lad who 
obtained it an oppovtunity to attend a complete course of 
instruction at a collegiate centre. Tlie conditions on which a 
grant is made by the Education Department to such a class are 
contained in the Code of Eegulations for Evening Continuation 
Schools, 1893. 

Provision is also made in this code for instruction in cookery 
and dairy-work. At the present time, the daughters of farm 
labourers and the smaller farmers generally prefer situations 
in towns as domestic servants or shop-assistants, to being 
dairymaids, and hence there is a scarcity of this class of farm 
workers. The Education De])artment has recognised the im- 
portance of dairy-work by including it among the subjects for 
wliich grants can l)e earned at a day school or at an evening 
continuation school. The recognition of such work gives it 
more importance in the eyes of the children, and, by interesting 
them in it before they leave school, they will be more likely to 
turn their attention to it when they look for a situation. 

A pioneer class of this nature was organised during the 
summer of 1892, when Mr. Marshall Dugdale, of Uanfyllin, 
Montgomeryshire, arranged with the Welshpool Dairy School 
that a coui-se of instruction in butter-making should be given on 
liis home farm to a class of girls attending the Board School 
at Llanfyllin. The experiment was a highly successful one, as 
was evident from the interest taken by the girls in the work 
and the deftness shown by them after a few days' instruction. 

I now come to the education of those who intend to farm, 
and whose fathers farm on a larger scale than the farmers 
already referred to. There is a danger at present that the lads 
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•f this class will be encouraged to specialise too early in the 
lirection of agriculture. Until they are at least thirteen years 
)f age, their time should be taken up in acquiring a sound 
elementary training ; and for two or three years afterwards they 
should not devote themselves exclusively to agricultural subjects. 
A. school like the Ashburton Grammar School offers special 
attractions for lads during this later period. A complete 
course of instruction in the agricultural side of this school ex- 
tends over two years, but scholars are recommended to remain 
for a third year when possible. The curriculum is arranged so 
as to combine a thorough general education with scientific and 
practical work bearing upon agriculture. The experiment now 
being tried by this school will be watched with interest. A 
similar attempt will be made by the Dauntsey School, shortly 
to be opened by the Wilts County Council. After leaving 
such a school it is desirable, for many reasons, that the student, 
if he intends eventually to take a college course in agriculture, 
should spend the next year, or, better still, the next two years, 
on a farm, and that he should take part in all the farming 
operations. By doing so he will be enabled, when he begins his 
college course afterwards, to take a much more intelligent interest 
in the various classes, and to derive much more information from 
the lectures. He could undertake a large amount of college work 
in two winter sessions extending over six months each, and 
could spend the other six months of each year on the farm at 
the time when his services would be most valuable there. I am 
convinced that a very great stimulus would be given to the 
cause of agricultural education if some County Council scholar- 
ships were to be offered for competition to agricultural students 
who, after leaving such a school as the one above referred to, and 
then spending two years on a farm, intend to take a college course 
[jf instruction in agriculture. All who are watching the progress 
[>f agricultm^l education at the present time must notice that 
the great bulk of the agiicultural students in this country do 
Qot ultimately become farmers, although that is the intention 
of a large proportion of them before they enter for their course 
{}{ instruction. This is due to the fact that good positions in the 
teaching profession, and in other departments of agriculture in 
this country and in our Colonies, attract the agriculturist who 
has a sound scientific training. In order, therefore, that agri- 
cultural education may realise its legitimate object, we must 
organise a course of instruction in agriculture, such as farmers' 
jons will be induced to take advantage of, and it must interfere 
IS little as possible with their home life on the farm. 

There is still another class of agricultural students, com- 
prising the sons of landowners, intending land - agents and 

F 2 
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valuers, and teachers of agricultural science, for whom pro- 
vision must be made. For these, a fuller course of instruc- 
tion than that already indicated — although such a course 
would be an excellent basis — is required. The University of 
Edinburgh set an excellent example when it decided, some 
years ago, to confer the degree of B.Sc. in the department 
of agriculture on eligible students of that University. It wa^ 
fitting that the University, whose Chair of Agriculture was 
established more than one hundred years ago, should be the 
iirst to take this important step. The example of ^Edinburgh 
University has been Ibllowed by that of Durham, which makes 
agriculture a degree subject, and it is hoped that our other 
Universities will soon move in a similar direction. The new 
University of Wales and the Victoria University have now 
excellent opportunities for doing so. In addition to those 
included in the preliminary examination, the following are the 
subjects of examination for the agricultural degree in Edinbur^ 
University : — 

1. Mathematics, or Biology. 2. Natural Philosophy. 3. 
Chemistry. 4. Agriculture and Eural Economy. 5. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 6. Geology. 7. Veterinary Hygiene. 8. 
Agricultural Entomology. 9. Economic Science as applied U> 
Agriculture. 10. A course in one of the following : (a) Forestry ; 
(6) Experimental Physics ; (c) Engineering. 11. Engineering 
Field-work. 

(h) Extension Lectures. 

Work of this nature has in some counties met with much 
success, notably in North Wales and in Yorkshire. The most 
popular subjects seem to be, " Manures and their Uses," and 
" The Management of Hay and Pasture." Lectures on Veteri- 
nary subjects have also been popular as well as beneficiaL When 
extension lectures to farmers were first suggested, it was thought 
that it would be desirable to arrange for their delivery on the 
same days as the fairs and markets were held, but experience 
shows that this is not the case. On those days agriculturists 
are too much engrossed in business to give their attention 
to lectures. Lectures and coui'ses of lectures of this nature 
have been most successful when delivered in the evening 
in villages which are agricultural centres, and where it is 
possible for those attending to walk or drive to them. They 
are then able to listen to the lectures, and take part in the 
discussion afterwards, without being hampered by business 
engagements. Courses of lectures should be delivered, in such 
districts only as may desire to have them, and where .a com- 
mittee is formed to carry out all the local arrangements. It is 
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mistake to provide long courses of lectures. Much more good 
rill result from three or four well-attended meetings, in which 
he interest is well maintained, than from a larger number 
rhere signs of a flagging attention become apparent. 

(c) Field and otheb Agbigultubal Expbbiments. 

Experiments of this nature are of two classes, viz., those 
vhich are prosecuted for purposes of original research, and 
hose which are intended simply to illustrate results already 
irrived at. The experiments at the Eothamsted Agricultural 
station are the best examples of the former ; the fact that their 
■esults are so little known among farmers shows the necessity 
)f the latter. Local conditions, such as soil and climate, are so 
rarious that it is necessary that experimental stations should 
)e established in every district of the country, in order that 
'armers may be put in possession of the best lessons that such 
jxperiment3 can teach. Field experiments for purposes of illus- 
Tation may be carried out at a comparatively small cost 
when collegiate centres arrange with farmers to give the land 
md the labour free of cost on condition that the manures are 
lupplied and the experiments superintended from the centre. 
By such an arrangement the Agiicultural Department of the 
[Jniversity College, Bangor, was able to carry out during the 
)ast season experiments at forty centres in North Wales, and a 
imilar system has been pursued for several years past by the 
^th and West Society. 

(d) Oboanisation of Daibt Wobk and of Local Classes 

AND Examinations. 

Dairy instruction is the most important work embraced 
inder this head. During the past few years we have had an 
xtraordinary demand for dairy teachers. It is very doubtful 
whether this demand can continue, but the fact that good 
lositions have been open has had the effect of filling our Dairy 
Ichools with would-be teachers of dairy work. It may be 
onfidently assumed that, for the best teachers, a few good 
lositions will always be open. There can be no doubt also that 
here are better openings for women as responsible dairymaids 
ban in many other occupations. There is great room for the 
orther development of dairy businesses in this country, and 
here is no reason why they should not be kept more in private 
ands instead of being conducted by limited liability com- 
anies. That the market for dairy teachers has not before now 
eea ovefstocked is due to the fact that when those engaged 
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in this occupation get married they generally resign such work 
to others, and this applies to dairymaids also. At the present 
time it is most important, if dairy education is to be developed 
as it should be in this country, that the educational standard 
of our dairy teachers should be raised. The Board of Agriculture, 
recognising this, arranged for a special course of instruction for 
the benefit of dairy teachers, which was conducted by the 
authorities of the University College of North Wales, Bangor, 
during February, 1893. The experiment was a successful one, 
and the instruction was fully taken advantage of by those for 
whom it was intended. The authorities of the University 
Extension College, Eeading, have arranged for a continuation 
of this class for a period of two months during the spring of the 
present year. The Board of Agriculture also arranged for the 
conduct during last February, at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
of a class similar to the one held at Bangor. It is hoped 
that these classes will lead to the organisation at one or more 
centres of more systematic and complete courses of instruction 
in daily work than have been hitherto attempted. It is natnial 
that the country should look to our collegiate centres for agri- 
cultural instruction for the development of work of this nature, 
and also that such centres should undertake to carry out the 
examination of dairy pupils. 

My own experience, both as an examiner and as an orpuiiser 
of examinations, convinces me that there should be an oral, as 
well as a written and practical, examination. By such means 
examiners can much better estimate the practical and theo- 
retical knowledge of the candidates. For some years past 
examinations in dairying have been conducted by the British 
Dairy Farmers' Association, who give ordinary and teachers' 
certificates for proficiency in the theory and practice of butter 
and cheese-making, and diplomas for a general knowledge of 
dairying and dairy farming. The University College, Bangor, 
gives ordinary certificates for butter and cheese-making, and 
advanced certificates for general dairy work to pupils of the 
college dairy schools. In order to gain this latter certificate, a 
practical examination in butter-making and in cheese-making, 
as well as a written and oral examination in the various 
branches of dairy work, and in dairy farming generally, must 
be passed by the candidate. The Bath and West Society also 
issues certificates to the students attending its schools. 

If the work detailed under the preceding sections is success- 
fully carried out, the intercourse that takes place between the 
stafi" of a collegiate centre and the practical farmer can be. 
utilised by the latter in many ways. By the courtesy of the 
lecturers, he will be enabled to obtain information as tg the use, 
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of manures and feeding-stuffs, and upon other scientific points 
bearing specially upon his own farming operations. Those who 
have lectured on agricultural subjects know that information of 
this nature is highly valued by agriculturists when they are 
confident that it comes from an entirely unbiassed source. But 
where a teacher or lecturer is also an agent for the sale of 
implements or other materials, his counsel is, to say the least, 
always likely to be open to suspicion. The disadvantages and 
dangers of this have only to be recognised in order that they 
may be removed. 

Conclusion. 



VI. — Organised Cottage Poultry-Keeping, By Geo. F. C. Pyper, 
Hon. Sec. of the Exeter and Devon Poultry Society. 

Introduction. 

The need of increased poultry-keeping appears to be fully recog- 
nised in the present day by all who have studied the subject, the 
period having passed when it was necessary to argue in favoui- 
of its extension, or of the advisability of encouraging our villagers 
to add it to their other means of obtaining their living. The 
question of the hour is in what manner or on what lines can 
this extended culture be simply, profitably, and practically 
cinied out. 

Here, in the West of England, poultry-keeping is not in that 
advanced state in which it exists around London, especially in 
the counties of Kent and Surrey, where the rearing, fattening, 
and preparing of poultry for market have become established 
industries. 
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At no previous period in the history of this country has there j 

been a better opportunity for developing agricultuml instruc- 
tion. For the first time, large funds are available for this 
purpose. Many of the schemes now in operation are of a 
tentative and experimental character, and if some of them 
should at first appear to be failures, it is only what must be 
expected ; but, as the work proceeds, experience will point out ^' 

how it can be carried on more thoroughly and effectively. If 
we can develop the educational facilities of our rural districts 
we shall materially increase the attractions of the country, and 
do much to stem the tide of migration to the towns. I appeal 
to every agriculturist to co-operate in this work. 
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The enormous aggregate result of " la petite culture,'* as seen 
in the statistics of poultry and eggs exported from France and 
other Continental sources, and produced under that system, 
naturally suggests the adoption of this industry by the rural 
population in England, and, on account of certain local advan- 
tages, by our west country cottagers more particularly. At the 
present time it pays the foreign poultry-keeper to maintain 
some ten millions of fowls to supply our wants, the greater 
number of which might well and profitably be reared by those 
who live either contiguously in villages, or, as is frequently the 
case, in isolated cottages near the high road. 

To those who have the real interests of the peasantry at heart, 
any schemes or suggestions having for their object the extension 
of poultry-keeping in such instances seem worthy of careful 
consideration. 

Home Production. 

There can be but little doubt that, under proper conditions, 
poultry-keeping by cottagers would not only add to the interest 
in the home, and raise the standard of comfort in it, but would 
also become a source of pleasure as well as of profit. 

No large expenditure is necessary in initiating the requisite 
scheme, whether promoted by an individual or by a society. 
In either case, organisation is essential, but not necessarily an 
organisation of a charitable nature. There need be nothing to 
sap the independence of those for whose benefit it is intended: 
the tendency would be rather to give them greater self-reliance 
and self-respect. 

Collective Obganisation. 

Perhaps no better example of such organisation exists than 
that of the Association at Eynsford, in Kent, the details con- 
cerning which have been furnished by Mr. E. D. Till, the 
Chairman of its Committee, to whose energy very much of the 
success of the Society is due. 

The following are the objects of the Society : — 

1. To advocate the most approved methods of Poultry and 
Eabbit keeping, so as to improve the condition of the labouring 
classes, and at the same time increase the food supply of the 
county. 

2. To advocate more humane treatment of Poultry and 
Eabbits, which are kept, as a rule, under unhealthy conditions, 
being badly housed and improperly fed, while the birds are 
rarely free from vermin, a state which hinders full growth and 
the production of eggs. 
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3. To supply to members Poultry and Eabbit foods and 
appliances in convenient quantities at wholesale prices. 

4. To endeavour to facilitate the collection and sale of Eggs, 
Poultry, and Eabbits in the parish. 

5. When the funds admit, to hold a parish exhibition of 
members* Poultry and Eabbits. 

G. To hold meetings, say every quarter, for the purposes of 
instruction and interchange of ideas with regard to the poultry 
industiy, and to circulate approved poultry literature among 
members. 

The rules of the Society — each member of which is required 
to pay a subscription of fourpence a month — are framed with 
the view of practically carrying out the objects enumerated 
above. 

The Association has been an undoubted benefit and success, 
the balance-sheets being well on the right side, but this result 
has not been attained without much hard work on the part of 
the organisers. 

Writing on September 6th, 1893, of a visit to Eynsford, 
Mr. Harrison Weir states that he attended one of the meet- 
ings referred to in Object No. 6, and had the pleasure of 
addressing a very intelligent audience, consisting for the most 
part of cottagers. He found the state of affairs most satisfactory, 
the members being anxious to extend the influence and good 
work of the Association to other villages. The fowls, confined 
mostly in small runs in cottage gardens, reflected much credit 
on their owners. The birds kept were almost wholly mongrels, 
though several of the members had become so far advanced 
in their opinions that they expressed their intention of substitut- 
ing a pure breed — the Langshan chiefly — ^for their present stock. 

Individual Obganisation. 

Eynsford possesses a paper-mill, and one or two other esta- 
blishments, employing a large number of hands, and, in this 
respect, differs from the purely rural villages in the West of 
England, where we must look rather to individual than to 
combined effort to effect the desired result. In fact, in the 
majority of cases, organisation proceeding from the individual 
is a necessity to complete success. It is, however, essential 
&at the landowner or other resident of position or leisure 
should take the matter in hand in order to help at the start 
those who are willing to endeavour to supplement their wages 
by poultry-keeping. 

Inasmuch as the cottager's space for this purpose is usually 
luof^ed — though frequently supplemented by that paradise of 
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chicken, the rough grass border along the road-side — a breeding 
pen is not advisable in every case, either for the produjction of 
healthy and vigorous chickens or from an economic point 
of view. 

The cottager's poultry should consist entirely of hens or 
pullets, and the owner should be dependent on outside sources 
for the supply of fertile eggs for hatching. 

It is here that one advantage of individual control appears. 
The breeding pens are then under the complete and sole 
direction of the organiser, who would obtain the necessary 
supply of eggs for hatching from a source where the stock 
had been selected with judgment, and allowed ample space to 
roam. Chicken would consequently be produced, which, for 
vigorous constitution and early maturity, would be far in 
advance of the produce of birds reared in the cottager's confined 
space. 

Perhaps the most suitable place for a breeding stock of one 
or more pens to supply the requisite number of eggs for 
hatching, would be a keeper's cottage, or any other detached 
house, where a good range for the birds would be secured, and 
which would yet be sufficiently far removed from other poultry 
to ensure purity of stock. 

It will be seen that by this method but few male birds would 
be required to supply the whole of a village with the requisite 
number of eggs for hatching, and the waste caused by keeping 
a cock in every cottager's run would be avoided. Unifonnity 
in the produce, too, is an advantage both to the seller and to the 
poultry dealer. 

In those villages frequented for fishing or other sport, or 
(luring the holiday season, visitors would appreciate the quiet 
which this plan would ensure, and which is a further recom- 
mendation to its adoption. It is a generally received opinion, 
too, that hens in confined runs lay better during the winter for 
the absence of a male bird, and there is less probability of their 
contracting the evil habit of feather eating, which birds in close 
confinement are apt to fall into. "Where, however, there is 
suitable space, and a distinctly expressed inclination to l^eep a 
X)en of birds \vith a cock, it should be encouraged. It is 
always advisable to allow as much scope as possible to indi- 
vidual ideas. 

Cottagers already keeping poultry might exchange their eggs 
for those from the specially selected stock provided ; and those 
commencing could compound for one or more sittings of eggs 
by returning a chicken for each brood at three months old, and 
so making the transaction a fair and business-like one. 

Xot the least important part of such a scheme as is hw 
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outlined is the selection of the variety or varieties to form the 
breeding pen, which must to some extent be governed by the 
)bjects for which the birds are required, whether for egg pro- 
luction or for table purposes. 

Table Poultry. 

Experiments for the past six years with Dorkings, Houdans, 
tfinorcas, Langshans, Indian Game, and their crosses, indicate 
hat the most suitable for the soil and climate of the West of 
England will be found in a cross of the two last-named breeds. 
^. Langshan cockerel mated with Indian Game hens will, if the 
ihicken be hatched in February, March, or April, produce 
)irds which will in the summer be in every way superior to the 
)rdinary local product, and will fetch a correspondingly better 
>rice. Carefully selected birds are absolutely necessary, and 
ihe selection should, therefore, be made by one acquainted with 
)he points requisite for the production of profitable table fowls, 
Hrhich should be, at the same time, of prime quality, avoiding as 
i rule birds bred specially for exhibition. This cross conforms' 
most readily to the requirements of cottagers, in consequence of 
its adaptability to the confined space available, and its early 
Diaturity and consequent excellence on the table. This latter 
quality is not identical, as many appear to imagine, with another 
quality which this cross also possesses — that of being a first-rate 
bird for disposal in the market. 

With regard to its table qualities, in the published opinions 
on birds of this cross, exhibited at the Dairy Show in 1891, it 
W2L3 stated that the ibirds were fine in bone, with a relatively 
small amount of offal, and of good flavour. These birds were 
reared in South Devon. Similar birds from the same yard won 
prizes in the classes for dead poultry at the Eoyal and other 
Exhibitions, and a prize in the classes for cross-bred chickens at 
ihe Bath and West Society's Show at Swansea in 1892. 

The opinion of one of the largest poultry dealers in the 
coimty of Devon, with respect to both its market and table 
qualities, may also be quoted. He states that he regards the 
birds produced from this cross as first-rate market fowls, for 
which there is always a demand and consequent good price: 
while, during the autumn especially, second-rate fowls are a glut 
in the market, with prices too low to afford any margin of profit 
to the producer. He also states that for fine flavour and delicacy 
of flesh he has not met their equal, and considers that it would 
be almost impossible to over-produce birds of this class. These 
views are confirmed by a large fattener for the London market, 
Mr. E. Cobb, who says: — "The usual class of poultry bought. 
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by a fattener are nothing but mongrels, but of late years, owing 
to the introduction of pure-bred cocks into rearers' yards, some 
hundreds of half-Langshans half-mongrels have passed through 
my hands, and without a single exception that I can remember 
there has never appeared a 'blocker,' or one that did not fatten 
well." He further says that the percentage of capons (a term 
not strictly accurate, but used in the market for prime quaUty) 
was fifty per cent, greater with the half-Langshan half-mongrel 
than with any other cross except one which ran a good second. 
The most recent confirmation of the advantage of Langshan 
blood on the male side is the result at Birmingham on Novem- 
ber 25th, 1893, when the Champion Prize for table fowls went 
to a pair of Langshan-Wyandotte cockerels weighing 19 lbs. 
^ ozs. 

Probably those cottagers who at first are disinclined to beUeve 
in the superiority of properly selected breeds, will be converted 
ivhen they see their neighbour's birds selling at higher prices 
than their own, and will be convinced that the present farm- 
yard system of unprofitable mongrelism, which even the frequent 
introduction of pure strains on the male side fails to wholly 
remedy, will never help the right side of their balance-sheet. 
The desii-ed result will only be obtained by the exercise of the 
same care in selecting stock poultry as that which is found 
necessary in the more important branches of agriculture. 

Egg Pboduction. 

Where the object of poultry-keeping is chiefly, as at Eynsford, 
to supply eggs, the Langshan is an ideal cottager's breed. It 
•does not unduly fatten in confinement, as Dorkings and the 
Asiatic breeds do, and the tendency to sit, which is charac- 
teristic of the Cochin and Brahma and their crosses, is overcome, 
in from three to five days, by the use of a coop with a barred 
floor. Minorcas, Leghorns, or other summer layers will, though 
laying a large number of eggs during the year, be found alto- 
gether out of place in the countiy where, from March to June or 
later, eggs are frequently sold at from twenty to twenty-four for 
41 shilling, a price at which no cottager could dispose of them 
iprofitably. 

In an account, kept from October, 1892, to May, 1893, of 
the eggs laid by two Langshan pullets hatched on March 23, 
1892, it is recorded that they began to lay on October 21 and 
J25, respectively, and continued up to April 25 and 26, 1893, 
ilaying during that period 297 eggs. 

The fallacy of considering the number of eggs laid by a hen 
in the course of a twelvemonth as a criterion of its worth is 
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shown in this instance. Had the same number of eggs been 
laid from March to September instead of from October to April 
their money value would have been little more than half, 
although the same expense for food and labour would have been 
entailed. 

The attractive colour of these eggs, varying from chocolate ta 
pink buff, is also a matter of consideration to the seller. Though 
there is no hidden virtue in eggs with brown or tinted shells, 
they are, as a rule, disposed of more readily than the white« 
shelled ones. It may be that even the practical housekeeper is- 
imperceptibly acquiring aesthetic tastes which find their outward 
expression in the choice of a tinted egg. 

Next in importance to a properly-selected breeding stock is 
the question of 

Food Supply. 

This is the third object of the Eynsford Association, and, as 
the supply of food and other necessaries at cheaper rates than 
those generally obtainable may, especially at first, mean the 
difference between profit and loss, its importance can hardly be 
overrated. The varied and special circumstances of each village 
render it difficult to deal with the food supply in general terms,. 
3Ut two points may be particularly dwelt upon. One is the 
inprofitableness of employing waste or inferior grain of any 
lescription for feeding poultry. The other is the importance of 
)uying in bulk instead of in small quantities as required by the 
ndividual cottager. 

The various supplies necessary to be kept will depend on the 



Methods of Feeding 

adopted. Two errors, of frequent occurrence, both of which are 
productive of loss and disease, should be noted and deprecated, 
viz., irregular feeding and over-feeding. With the quality of the 
meal or com secured and its price to the cottager kept within a 
margin of the wholesale cost, there will be but little difficulty in 
proper feeding — each cottager supplementing his bought feeding 
stuff with the produce of his garden or allotment and the 
hedgeside. 

Barley-meal, sharps, or bran, mixed with waste potatoes 
and other vegetables from the garden, should form the first meal 
each day. The vegetables having been boiled, the meal must 
be added and given hot, the ingredients being varied as far as 
possible. Three hedge weeds are valuable adjuncts to these 
meals — nettles, dandelion, and goose-grass, sometimes called 
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catch- weed or cleavers {Galium apcrine). Their blood-purifying 
<iiialities (on account of which the old herbals recommend ihem) 
render all these especially suitable for birds kept closely con- 
fined; and, as during the spring and summer they can be 
obtained by the children without cost, they should form a con- 
siderable addition to the ordinary food, and be given fresh as 
green food, or boiled and mixed with the meaL 

All green food should be fresh and dry {i.e. not gathered 
immediately after rain), and supplied daily. It should be 
suspended in the run so as to avoid contact with fouled ground, 
and to afford exercise for the birds in obtaining it. In winter, 
mangolds may be substituted. This will be a sufficient supply 
of food until the evening, when either wheat, barley, or oats, in 
<iuantity such as the birds will quickly clear up, should be 
given. 

Maize should only be used, and then in a crushed state, 
during the early summer or at wet periods, in order to hasten 
the development of cockerels destined for the table. Common 
imhusked rice may profitably be given in conjunction with the 
maize. 

While no economy is effected by the use of inferior grain, 
good sound barley of bad colour, when it can be obtained at a 
lower mte than usual, is a cheap food, especially for winter use. 

Eearino Chickens. 

The various details of hatching and rearing may well be left 
to the individual cottager's own experience, the latter being 
supplemented by what he may learn, as opportunity offers, 
from his neighbours, or from one of the published guides to 
j)oultry rearing. Two very general faults may be pointed 
out. First, the selection of a dry instead of a moiat place 
for the nest, moisture being a great aid to successful incu- 
lcation ; and second, the mode of preparing the first food for 
the cliicks after hatching. This is usually hard-boiled eggs 
mixed with bread-crumbs or oatmeal, which, after short exposure 
to the air, becomes dry, horny and uninviting. Instead of this 
method of preparing the first food, beat up the egg with two 
teaspoonfuls of milk, adding sufficient bread-crumbs to make 
the whole into a fairly moist paste. This should constitute the 
food for the fii*st few days. It should l)e followed by groats 
and small seed, with some animal food when insects, worms, &c. 
are unobtainable, and some finely-chopped lettuce or onion tops 
(the latter are more generally known as cliibbal tops). In a 
fortnight or three weeks this can gradually be dispensed with 
and the ordinary adult food substituted. 
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As soon as the sex of the chicken can be distinguished it 
is an advantage to separate the cockerels from the pullets. 
With the limited accommodation of a cottager, however, this 
would generally be found inconvenient, if not altogether im- 
practicable. The result of this separation is an increased growth 
and development, as well as, in the case of the cockerels, bettei' 
quality of flesh and a more attractive appearance when prepared 
for table. • If this were explained to cottagers, they might in 
many cases arrange to exchange chicken and each keep one 
sex only. 

The cockerels in each brood should be killed oflf as oppor- 
tunity oflfers, and the pullets reserved for laying. At the end 
of two years, when they have finished laying a batch of eggs, 
all hens should be killed, and, if in good condition, as they 
probably will be, they should in the early spring bring re- 
munerative prices. 

Houses. 

In order that no cottager may commence at a disadvantage, 
the first step should be to see that all existing houses and 
enclosed runs are thoroughly fumigated, or otherwise cleansed, 
so as to free them from the vermin pests which do so much to 
retard growth and egg production. Many poultry-keepers, being 
imaware of the actual money loss entailed, take no steps to 
this end. 

Where the house can be securely closed, fumigation should 
be resorted to. Half a pound of sulphur, placed on an iron 
shovel or old frying-pan, set on fire, and then allowed to remain 
an hour or more with the house shut up, will be found effectual, 
and this should be followed by a thorough limewashing, half a 
pint of parafl&n being mixed with each gallon of limewash. All 
birds occupying such houses should also undergo a similar 
cleaning process, pyrethrum powder being dusted over the 
plumage, and well rubbed in under the wings. 

Where the houses have to be erected, and there is a choice of 
.situation, a south or south-west aspect should be selected, and a 
liigh and dry, in preference to a low moist, spot be chosen, regard 
being had to the prevailing winter winds in making a choice. 
K the run, as well as the house, can be roofed over, the 
benefit to the birds in the winter by reason of the dry shelter 
afforded vnSl amply repay any extra outlay. Wood, reed, thatch, 
tarred felt, or (if none of these can be obtained conveniently) 
corrugated iron may be used as roofing material. 

All the ashes available should be sifted into the house and 
run, and these, with occasional supplies of dry earth, and as much 
sandy grit from the roadside or stream as can be obtained, will 
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form an excellent covering to the floor, unless it should happen 
to consist of cement or brick, in which case a layer some 
three or four inches thick of finely sifted peat-moss is desirable 
to maintain a proper temperature, or, in its absence, a thick 
covering of ashes and leaves. 

Cleanliness can only be insured in small runs and houses by 
the daily removal of excrement, and this can be readily done 
by the use of a galvanized cinder shovel. To the daily use 
of this implement may be attributed the fact that, during six 
years' experiments, in such a space as is usually available for 
cottage poultry-keeping, and frequently in the opinion of ex- 
perienced poultry-keepers far too over-crowded with birds, no 
disease of any kind has made its appearance. 

If the cleanliness necessary to profitably keep the birds, 
and without which it is hopeless to expect to roar them in 
proper health and productiveness, be observed, it will at once 
be seen that, however extensively a village population may add 
to the number of poultry kept witliin its area, there need 
be no fear of an insanitary condition arising from poiUtry- 
keeping. If, from neglect or any other cause, conditions 
should arise prejudicial to health, the sanitaiy inspector could 
be called in, as in any other matter requiring his attention. 

All perches should be wide and rounded on the upper side. . 
The nests should be placed in the darkest place in the house, 
and both nests and perches should be easily removable, so that 
the house may at any time be thoroughly cleansed. 

A cheaply made and good composition for purifying a poultry 
house is composed of a packet of "Hudson's Extract of Soap*' 
dissolved in two quarts of boiling water. Pour this mixture 
into a bucket, and stir a quart of paraffin or petroleum in 
gradually, so as to thoroughly mix the whole. This applied 
with a limewash brush, or through the rose of a watering-pot, 
will destroy all insect life. As disease is caused by impure or 
stagnant water, it is a good plan to place the drinking vessel on 
a shelf about a foot high, and in such a position that the suu's 
rays will not at any time reach it. 

Markets. 

Assuming that any preliminary difficulties have been over- 
come, that the stock birds have been purchased or otherwise 
obtained, that the food distribution is working satisfactorily^ 
that houses and runs are clean and in good order, and that the 
chickens are rapidly approaching maturity, the next considera- 
tion which naturally arises is how the produce is to be 
disposed of. 
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Local considerations must have a paramount voice in deter- 
mining both the produce itself and its place of disposal. The 
village poultry-keepers in communication with any of the 
numerous watering-places around the West of England Coast — 
on the north, from Weston-super-Mare to Land's End, and on 
the south to Weymouth — should devote themselves mainly to 
the object of having their table poultry in perfection when the 
summer or autumn season — ^August to October — is at its 
height. In the case of the winter resorts, the supply of eggs from 
October to May would probably produce the most profitable 
results. 

Thus birds hatched in March and April would, at five to 
seven months old, be in considerable request by visitors, and 
their hatching should be arranged for accordingly, so as to meet 
the season demand. In cases, however, where villages are too 
far removed from such places as will readily take their supplies, 
local custom should be sought. With the superior quality 
both of birds and eggs product imder the system here advocated, 
there would doubtless not only be a present market, but a 
demand would be created which would not be fully satisfied 
even with a far larger supply than the productive power of 
cottage rearing would be capable of. Unless the produce can 
be retailed almost directly to the consumer, much of the profit 
to the producer will be gone. In Normandy, where besides 
poultry and eggs, the products of " la petite culture " are butter, 
fruit, vegetables, &c., the prices of the various articles are 
20 per cent, higher to the consumer than when first sold by the 
producer to the dealer. 

It is with a view to the reduction of the profits to the 
middleman, that various forms of co-operative working have 
been adopted. Where no local market exists and no exceptional 
demand is found, every endeavour should be made to economi- 
c^J aggregate produce, so as to minimise these profits, and, 
by sending consignments of poultry or eggs in bulk, to lessen 
railway charges. 

Books. 

Of late years many small books and pamphlets, suitable for 
distribution among cottage poultry keepers and small farmers, 
have been published. Of these, the following would form a 
useful addition to the literature of the village reading-room 
or club, or, if distributed among those directly interested, 
would convey many a useful hint and piece of good advice 
with regard to the various minor details relating to the con- 
struction of houses and runs, and the rearing, feeding, and 
preparing for market of the cottager's poultry produce : — 

TOL. IV. — F. 8. G 
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"The Cottagers' Manual of Poultry Keeping," by W. B. Tegetmcier. 
Published at the " Field " Office, Bream's Buildings, London, E.C. 

" Poultry for the Many." Published by " Poultry," at 171, Fleet Street, 
London, E.G. 

" Roup and Kindred Ailments in Poultry." By W. Vale. 

" Fowl Houses." By W. Vale. 

" Poultry for the People." By A. Comyns. 

The last three can be obtained from the "Feathered World" Office, 
273, Strand, London, W.C. 



VII. — Cider-Mahing. By James Harper, Ebley, Stroud, 

Gloucestershire. 

Of all the operations of farming, there is, perhaps, not one 
which is so little understood, about which there is so mucli 
that ought to be learned, and wliich, if well carried out, would 
be so profitable to the farmer, as that of Cider-making. The 
artist travelling through the country, finds admirable subjects 
for his pencil in the old-fashioned "horse cider mill," and 
" reed press," both very strong, and both very well in their day, 
when the idea was to make cider "for the men;" but these 
appliances are now as much out of date as the old stage-coaches 
which ran between London and Exeter. 

Attention has been paid in isolated instances to the manufeui- 
ture of cider in this country, but to a far greater extent (as is 
usually the case) in America. There has not, however, been 
anything like an organised and recognised attempt to make 
good cider on scientific and hygienic principles, as has been 
done with ])utter and cheese. 

All my life I have given much attention to the making of 
cider in its various stages ; and I am of opinion that, before the 
end of the century, we shall see in England what may be termed 
a " wine " produced from apples, which will bear comparison 
with the best productions of Germany. 

In the scope of an article like this, it is impossible to go into 
every minute detail with reference to the manufacture of cider. 
It would require a book rather than an article to treat the sub- 
ject in such manner. My object here will be to give the out- 
lines merely of the whole system, laying stress as much as 
possible upon the essentials necessary to improve the fruit upon 
the farm, to ensure the better management of it, to convert 
it into cider, and to keep the latter in such manner that it 
shall, when ready for sale, be worth at least double its ptesent 
value, both intrinsically and as a national beverage. 
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My purpose is to enable fanners, by the exercise of a little 
ability, and a good deal of care and watchful attention, to make 
thoroughly good cider. I do not profess to write from either a 
scientific or from a theoretical point of view, but simply as a 
practical man with a practical method of turning apples into 
good cider. 

The FRurr. 

There is an old tradition that good cider fruit is not fit to eat. 
Let it be clearly understood that for making either sweet or dry 
cider, the more saccharine (sugar) the fruit has in it the better, 
as it gives to sweet cider more sweetness, and to dry cider more 
strength. At present we have in this country no opportunity of 
finding out through the agency of any Government Department 
the relative merits of the different kinds of fruit at our disposal 
for the purpose in question ; and until this is forthcoming, the 
British farmer will be heavily handicapped in the manufacture 
of cider as compared with his French and American contempo- 
raries. No pains should be spared on the part of the represen- 
tatives of apple-growing districts to induce the Government to 
issue authoritative particulars, giving the correct as well as the 
local name, colour, general characteristics and chemical com- 
position of every apple and pear grown in this country. It will 
be foimd that some apples contain more saccharines, some more 
fixed acids, than others. Generally the sweeter apples are 
eating, apples, while those containing a large percentage of acid 
and a small quantity of sugar are known as cider fruit. 

It will be impossible, until such particulars are furnished, to 
give any reliable statistics of the English apple, therefore my 
remarks on this head must be more or less of a general 
character. With a view to keeping up a standard of size, I 
advocate picking out the largest and finest fruit of all table and 
culinary varieties, and sending only these to market, all the 
smaller sizes being reserved for the cider mill. 

With regard to cider fruit itself, a good deal of it in all parts 
of the country is taken from old trees that are dying from 
want of attention. Now by no exercise of either ability or 
genius can such fruit be made into thoroughly good cider, and 
the attempt will only dishearten the maker. I will here say 
a word or two upon 

The Trees. 

Apple trees, as a rule, and apple growing and orchards 
generally, receive but little attention. Some time ago I went 
into an orchard in Devon which was literally going to ruin. 

G 2 
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The branches had become interlaced, the trees not having been 
pinned (so the farmer told me) during the time he had been on 
the farm, some fifteen or sixteen years. The brandies and 
trunks were covered with lichen and moss, and the older trees 
were c^uite full of dead wood. Fruit from such trees ^vill newr 
make good cider. It must, once for all, be understood thai 
the trees in an orchard need to have care and attention given to 
them, just as (lr> cattle and sheep. They must be pruned; il* 
necessary, the bark must be cleared of lichen and moss; and 
plenty of either stable manure mixed with water, pig manure, 
or some other kind of strong fertilizer, should be put round the 
stems of the tree as far as the branches extend. The best 
method of cleansinj^^ the tree from lichen is to syringe it vith 
about one-eightli of a i)int of paraffin in a gallon of water. 
This is best done in March. But if the trees are well looked 
after, so far as re;;'ards pruning and manuring, lichen will have 
a very poor clianee of thriving. Encourage health, and you 
discourage disease. 

A friend of mine has some strong hurdles, so made that they 
will fold together for the puq^ose of being put upon a cart or 
waggon, and can be easily rempved from place to place as 
re< quired. He sets tliese up round the apple trees, and tnnis 
his pigs into the ring thus formed, for two or three days at a 
time, and he certainly produces some very fine fruit, and sane 
very large cro]»s. 

When the fniit begins to ripen, which it does as a rids^'ft 
October, it will be noticed that some apples fall apparentljlAft 
before tlie main crop shows any sign of ripeness. These anutt 
are generally wa^])-eaten, or have had a maggot at wont in 
them, in wlii<li cn^e the fniit had better be ground before it 
turns rotten, or Nold cheap, as it usually is, as the prodneli'of 
windfalls, or put to some other use if any other use can be fonui 
for it. If, how(»ver, the juice of this fruit is allowed to stand 
in the vat for a little while, and is then put mto a barrel with 
the Imng out and allowed to ferment, it will turn into splendid 
vinegar, which seems as good a way as any of <lealing with it. 

When the a]»ples on the trees, after tht^<e win&alls have 
come and gone, show signs of ripeness, wlrch is usuaUy indi- 
eatt^d by the turning of a green ai)ple to a yellow tinge, and of a 
red apple to a slii^htly ]»ale pink, it is time to -ather them. By 
the old jaactice of allowing a man with heH\y hob-nailed boots 
to get up and walk (iver and excoriate the se^i-itive bark of the 
trees, a gieat deal of damage was done, v ii]-t the twigs and 
smaller brandies also sufiered, owing to ije violent way in 
which the tree A\as shaken in order to ;^-t the fruit Tlie 
proper way is to use what is called ji " haiTest blanket," 
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I crook at the end of a pole to shake die fiiiit into the 
et. 

J "harvest blanket" is a square or roimd sheet, large 
;h to go outside the extreme ends of tlie branches of the 
It is usually made of " ticking," which can be bought 
;heaply, and a rope is run round the outside. A slit passes 
vay up to the centre, -where a round hole ia cut to allow the 
:et to t^o round the trunk of the tree ; rings are stitched in 
wo sides of the slit to this centre hole, to enable the two 
of the slit to be laced together. Stakes are employed to 
the edges of the blanket from the ground a little, and thus 




r the bulk of the fruit into the centre of the sheet. The 
stands outside this blanket, and carefully putting the crook 

each branch as he comes to it, shakes off the fruit into the 
;et, as gently as possible to avoid bruising, while the raised 

cause the fruit to roll into the centre. This description 
be best understood by reference to the above reproduc- 
of a photograph of the sheet when in use. When all 
'ruit is gathered, the sUts are opened and the edges of 
)lanket manipulated, so as to bring the fruit together. 
1 a man and a boy get |)erfect in this work, the apples 
e collected cjuickly and cleanly, and with little harm to 
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the tree; while the fruit will be incomparably better for the 
purpose of cider-making than if gathered in any other way. 

The "harvest blanket" will cost from 255. to 40s., according 
to size, and will last with care for a number of years. Some 
farmers have used them to my knowledge for some years past; 
their fruit is always cleaner than that of others, and they say 
that the only matter requiring special care is the keeping of 
the leaves out of the blanket. I have never known a farmer 
who had once adopted this method of collecting the apples go 
back to the old way. 

When the fruit has been gathered, there comes the questioa 
of 

Storage. 

There is more harm done every year by bad storage than by all 
the other defects in the old method of cider-making. The most 
common way is to fling the fruit into heaps in the orchard. 
Some put it indoors in lofts. Some few put it upon straw. 
I have tried all these ways, but have come to the conclusion 
that the cheapest and best method is to use 

Hurdle Stores. 

Every farmer has sheep hurdles upon bis farm, which are only 
fully in use during the lambing season ; in any case they cost 
but little. When the fruit is about to be gathered, drive a hurdle 
into the ground, strengthening it, if it is a high one, by driving 
a stake into the ground by it. Another hurdle shotQd then be 
placed parallel to the first, and sufficiently near to allow of 
another being placed like a shelf upon the bottom rail of the first 
hurdle, and the second rail from the bottom of the other hurdle. 
A hurdle should be driven in at each side, and the series mav 
be continued an indefinite distance. Some use wreath hurdles^ 
made of willow with twigs interlaced between the bars. Others 
use a thick coating of straw or fern on the bottom, with some 
straw turned up at the sides to keep the fmit from running out. 
The illustration opposite shows the hurdle store from one end. 
When the produce of a tree, or of several trees of one sort, has 
been gathered, it is put into this receptacle, which, as will 
be evident, is very easily put up. Apples stored in this way,, 
either in rain or sunshine, will keep longer than by any other 
method I know. They are kept off the ground, and the air can 
get under, over, and round them. Premature decay is arrested,, 
and the earthy taste, so common in cider made under the old 
system, is entirely prevented. The fruit imdergoes what the 
French call the f/rarul ripening process, that is, it loses some of its 
moisture, and so concentrates and increases the value of its 
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saccharinee; hence fruit stored in this manner is im 

superior for its intended purpose than that stored in any other 

way. 

The microscope, that indispensable adjunct to the laboratory 
of the cider manufacturer, shows that the apple stored upon 
the ground absorbs in its sensitive akin the characteristics of 
the earth on which it has lain. The same is true of its 
storage on straw ; but apples stored in the way described above 




develop a larger share of pure yeast germs upon the skin, with 
comparatively few counteracting bad influences, and tliis gives 
a better and healthier fermentation to the juice. 

When the cider-maker finds upon examination that the apples 
in one of these " creches," as they may be called, are fit for 
turning into cider, he will taste the fruit. If it manifests a 
strong proportion of acid or bitterness, he will then know that 
this fartieulaT apple is not, used aione, a fit one from which to 
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make cider , hit must he mixed with an apple that has a sweet and 
pleasant taste. The two together will give a desirable and 
medium amount of acid and sugar. A better method, however, 
is to scrape on a nutmeg-gi'ater half-a-dozen apples of the variety 
to be tested ; place the pulp thus obtained in a cloth and press 
out the juice into a glass. This can then be tested with 

The Saccharometer, 

This instrument is exactly similar to an ordinary lactometer, 
but the graduations on the stem read from up to 50, that is 
from 1 • 000 to 1 • 050, or it may be graduated to show the per- 
centage of sugar. The value of this instrument to the cider- 
maker is well shown in a book upon cider by Mr. J. M. 
Trowbridge, an American author, whose views may be summed 
up as follows : — The figures on the stem of the saccharometer 
indicate the amount of sugar the jidce contains. Thus, when 
the instrument is put into water, the water would come up to the 
line against which was the " 0." If to the water there were 
added a definite quantity of sugar, the saccharometer would rise, 
and the level of the liquid would be opposite one of the figures 
between and 50. At different temperatures the readings of 
the saccharometer vary for the same quantity of sugar; for 
instance, if the saccharometer showed 14J per cent, at a tem- 
perature of 73i**, there would have to be added a half per 
cent, to give the true strength of the sugar, namely 15 per 
•cent. If the thermometer showed only 42 J"" Fahr., it would be 
necessary to deduct one-half per cent., so giving 14 per cent, as 
the true reading. At a temperature of 60^ the reading of the 
saccharometer would be absolutely correct ; so, in order to avoid 
confusing the mind of the would-be cider-maker with unnecessary 
readings, we may say at once that you can cnly depend upon the 
saccharometer being correct at a temperature of 60°. The sac- 
charometer shows the absolute amount of solids held in solution 
in the juice ; the real amount of sugar is not actually shown. 
Tlie acids and other constituents of the juice, as well as the true 
amount of sugar, affect the reading of the saccharometer. In 
good seasons the ordinary eating or culinary fruit when tho- 
roughly ripe would show from 8 to 15 per cent, of sugar, in addi- 
tion to other solids. It would contain an amount of fixed adds 
(that is to say, the natural acid of the apple) which would be less 
than ' 5 per cent., in other words, there is less than ^ per cent, 
present. Cider made from fruit like this would lack tartness, and 
when the juice was first expressed it would have a preponderating 
taste of sugar. There is a method by which the actual amount 
of acid present in the juice can be estimated, but it requires 
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very careful manipulation ; yet the apparatus would, I think, be 
absolutely necessary to the cider-maker who wished to attain 
the highest success. While I believe that occasionally sufficient 
fruit of one sort may be found for cider-making, I am convinced 
that the great mass of second and third rate fruit now grown all 
over the country cannot be profitably used alone for cider, but 
must be mixed with other fruit of better quality before grinding. 
I hope the day will come when all the old cider trees will be 
eliminated from the English soil, and when we shall be able to 
make our cider from the small fruit and deformed rejections of 
our eating fruit. Until we do this our cider will not compai-e 
with the cider made in other countries. 



The Gbindimg. 

The cider-maker having blended his apples to the best 
advantage, so as to obtain the maximum of saccharines and the 
minimum of acids, the next operation is grinding. 

There are diflFerent methods of grinding at present in use. 
First, there is the old stone mill, which has the disadvantage 
of involving a very long, laborious and dirty process. It cer- 
tainly does crush the apples thoroughly; but a modern mill 
will grind as much in one day as one of these old stone mills can 
manage in twelve. Another kind of mill is made of two iron 
rollers so cast that they fit into one another. These iron rollers, 
in my opinion, do not separate the cells of the apple sufficiently ; 
the mill simply crushes the fruit, and in no sense of the word can 
it be said to disintegrate it properly. Yet another kind of mill 
is the " Tooth mill," having two stone rollers under it. In the 
top set of rollers the teeth of one roller fit into openings in the 
other. These mills do their work fairly well, but a stiU better 
mill is the one called a " Scratcher." It is the best, for this 
reason, that it disintegrates the apple cell from cell, and does not 
crush or break the pips or kernels, which I think is a dis- 
tinct advantage. I used to have two stone rollers under a 
"scratcher," but have now rejected them. The scratcher tears 
the fruit to pieces ; will obtain more liquor to the ton weight of 
fruit than any other system of grinding I have tried ; and has 
the immense advantage of grinding as fast again as any other 
mill known. I have found it advisable, where possible, to get 
the mill on an upper floor, and run the fruit through the mill 
and thence, through one end of the trundlQ under the mill, into 
the press direct. The mill should at all times be scrupulously 
clean, and before every grinding it is well to cleanse the whole 
of it with either wood ashes and water, or bisulphite of lime 
and water, which should be kept in a cask ready for the 
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purpose. This substance may also l)e used to cleanse tubs, if 
any are used, and every other receptacle into which the pomace 
goes. Should any of the wooden portion of the apparatus 
become decayed, it must be replaced, for the sensitive pulp of 
the apple will invariably take up the slightest taint. 

Pbessino. 

There are many kinds of presses sold, but any one of the 
nine or ten varieties commonly used will serve the purpose, 
without any explanation as to form and style being required. 
As I said before, the " must " should run direct from the mill 
into the press, and in the case of small makers, where not many 
hands are available, it is as well to have a travelling double- 
bedded press. I know a cider maker in Gloucestershire who has 
used a double-bedded press for years, and it does the work of 
two presses easily. He puts up a cheese, presses it tightly, and, 
while it is running dry, puts up a second cheese, which, wben 
the first is dry, is run into position. The advantage of this is tiiat 
while one lot of juice is running out, another " cheese " can he 
put up. The old-fashioned way of pressing adopted in Som0^ 
set and Devon is to use what is locally termed a " reed " press, 
which consists of clean (?) straw, then a layer of must, then 
another layer of straw, and so on, until the " cheese " is made 
up ; the latter is then allowed to stand for two or three hours 
and is afterwards slowly pressed. The ragged outsides having 
been cut off with a hay knife and put on the top, the whole is 
then pressed for a day or more till fairly dry. Inqniziea rf 
persons who have been in the habit of using these presses^ ortD 
their reason for doing so, always result in the same repjjf— 
" custom." 

The best way of putting up a " cheese " is to have a aqiMlft 
frame or mould, which is made of wood, about 3 feet sqiMe 
and 6 inches deep, and in this put a square cloth of Tnanyfta^ 
cocoanut-fibre, or horse-hair (I prefer the first), with the odges 
of the cloth about 10 to 12 inches over the form each WBi 
Wlien about 3 inches of must are si)read over the cloth, \p!B% 
within the mould, the sides of the cloth are folded over mna 
corner to corner, and then the cornel's are folded in towaids tbe 
centre, taking care that the must is pressed down tightly all 
round. This operation is shown in the following iUustratioiL 

Another cloth is now put on over that, and so on till the 
cheese is put up. To those who do not mind going to the 
necessary expense, it is advisable to use between every two 
cloths, a board or rack — the rack is the better of the two. This 
rack is a wooden square, dished slightly at the sides in order to 
allow the cloth to be completely pressed out, and having thin 
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a of lath at the bottom, so that the juice can nin ont. The 
iwing woodcut ahowg on the top the mould, and below, 
I sides of one of the racks. 
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The adrant^e of these racks is that greater pressure is 
obtained and, conseq^uently, quicker results, tban without them. 
Experience shows that hy the use of these cloths and boaids 
3'ou can get perfect cleanliness, a much larger yield, and greater 
speed. The following illustration shows a "cheese" so pre- 
pared and ready for pressure to be applied. 




By the use of these racks it is possible to get the cheese 
thoroughly dry in two or three lioiira, while it woiSd take a day, 
or a day and a half, with the old reed process. It is essential 
that the Uquor should be extracted as quickly as possible, for an) 
delay in getting the liquor from the muat is provocative of fer 
mentation, which is prejudicial at this stage of the manufactiue 

Witli regard to the exhausted must, a good many methods ap 
in vogue for utilizing this. Some farmers give it to the pig 
or cows. By using hydraulic machinery, I always get min 
<iry enough to bum.in the furnace under the, boiler .as .fufi 
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requiring but little coal with it, and the ashes are carefully put 
under my apple and other fruit trees. They make an excellent 
manure for these; in fact, you put the product of the trees 
back ui)on the land whence it came, and thus very little is lost. 
I have not foimd the must of great advantage as food for 
animals, nor can it be considered, as a rule, a satisfactory article 
of food, unless used immediately on coming from the press and 
before becoming acid. 

The juice which first runs from the press is undeniably tlie 
l)est, and for this reason — having come out first, it comes 
from the cells most easily broken, which are the ripest. The 
first juice yields more saccharine matter, and, if carefully 
looked after, is the best juice that will be obtained from each 
pi-essing. The second juice is not so sweet as the first, and the 
last running from the press is the least sweet of any. This is 
]>ecause it takes a much greater pressure to get the juice out 
of the unripe cells of the fruit ; hence the juice so obtained 
is itself unripe, and contains less saccharine matter. It is 
advisable to heat this juice, and I have never found this fail to 
make the juice sweeter. Heat appears to turn the sul^stances 
in the unripe juice into saccharine matter. 

The kernel or seed of the fruit contains essential oils, which 
are not at all agreeable to the taste, and imder the influence 
of heat, in the subsequent stages of cider-making, are apt to 
l>ecome rancid, and impart a cloudiness to the liquor. More- 
over, I have found so many cases where farmers who crush the 
kernels have complained of having "ropy" cider, that I am 
inclined to believe that this may be partly due to the crushing 
of the kernel. The skin of the fruit contains, I believe, all the 
essential oiLs required 

PUBinOATION OP THE JuiOX. 

The old method of treating the juice after it came from the 
mill was to put it in barrels in the cellar, and let it take its 
own course. If the resulting cider turned out all right, either 
sweet or dry, as the season and weather might allow, the farmer 
was satisfied ; and if it turned out wrong, well, it could not be 
helped. The wonder to me is that it ever did turn out good 
cider under such a system. Of course I do not here allude to 
makers who " rack." 

All the means described, so far, are only the elementarj^ parts 
of cider-making; the true essentials follow. The juice as it 
nms from the mill contains water, sugar, some acids, and the 
germs of fermentation. Where the make has been characterised 
by carelessness in the storage and pressing of the apples, the 
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juice is certain to contain wild yeast germs, and various 
organisms, especially bacteria, which will afterwards prove 
detrimental to the cider, and destroy any good qualities it might 
otherwise have had. To purify the juice, so far as possible, from 
all extraneous detrimental matter, the best course is to resort to 

FiLTBATION. 

Directly the cider runs from the press, pump it into a vat, and 
from this vat run it through bags which filter all the detrimental 
matter out of it. A little skim milk — about a quarter of a pint 
to a bag that will hold, say, 15 to 20 gallons — ^is first added to the 
cider ; this curdles and causes a coating to form on the inside of 
the bag, and the cider runs out of the bag not only bright but 
iDrilliant. This is the best and most successful way of filtering 
I know of. Some people have tried sand, charcoal, blood, and 
different kinds of filters, but I believe that an ordinary bag of 
cotton, or some coarser material when the cider is full of saccha- 
rine matter, is the best medium for filtering. This filtering takes 
none of the saccharine matters out of the juice, but, if success- 
fully carried out, it does remove all the organic impurities ; and 
the juice, when deprived of these, but with all its saccharine 
left in, if run into a perfectly clean cask, will ferment into 
a thoroughly vinous liquor. In a very cold season it will 
be found that the juices after this purification ferment very 
slowly. This is as it should be, for a wild or tumultuous 
fermentation is most harmful. The cider at times may not 
come through the bags promptly, and in some cases this is due to 
want of care in the former stages of the process. If the cider 
has taken a long time to press, fermentation will have set up 
in it, and the liquor when in a state of fermentation can hardly 
be got through the bags at all. If the cider will not go through 
the filter, the only thing to do is to put it into casks. Here 
allow it to ferment of itself, but keep the cask filled up every 
day, so that whatever scum may rise during fermentation, shaU 
come over the bung-hole, and not be left in the cider to make it 
worse. This cider will not be as good as if filtered, but it will, 
at any rate, be better for the care bestowed upon it up to this 
stage. The cider that can be filtered should be subsequently 
run into thoroughly clean, sweet casks or barrels. 

Fermentation. 

Where little care is taken, the fermentation of the English 
apple juice is a very varying one ; for instance, when the fruit 
is allowed to lie on the ground, a wild tumultuous fermentation 
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often ensues, which can never be considered in any way satis- 
factory. The cause of a pure fermentation is the yeast germ 
which is found on the skin of the apple. As I have already 
pointed out, the skin of the apple is affected by the material 
upon which it is stored; therefore the fermentation will be 
more or less impure with any of the old methods of storing 
to which I have referred. But after careful filtering there is, 
as a rule, nothing but the pure yeast cell left in the juice, 
nothing to operate injuriously. This causes a moderate, 
regular, and highly satisfactory fermentation, and none of the 
so-called " tumultuous " fermentation, so noticeable in im- 
filtered cider. If the cask in which the cider is put is unclean, 
that imcleanness affects the fermentation. Even the most 
minute particle of decayed wood will affect the fermentation 
prejudicially. On the other hand, if the cask is perfectly clean 
the cider takes its normal course. Cider will ferment at a 
temperature of 34° or 35° Fahr., and the higher the temperature 
and the more saccharine the juice, the more powerful the fer- 
mentation will be. Cider in process of fermentation should 
be watched very closely ; indeed, if not watched, it may develop 
bad characteristics in a very short space of time. For instance, 
the finest cider may rapidly be converted into the finest vinegar. 
The farmer who knows how to treat cider in all its states should 
be able to foresee and check any wrong fermentation which 
may arise. 

When the maker has got his cider in the casks, he will notice 
that some of it begins to ferment very rapidly. This fermenta- 
tion will have to be stopped, or, as is usually the case, a second 
or acetous fermentation will set in, which will turn the whole 
product into vinegar. When the maker finds, by just lifting 
out the bung (which must not be firmly secured), that fermen- 
tatioii has commenced, a decided fizz being audible inside the 
cask, he should fill up to within an inch or so of the top with 
filtered cider and keep it so filled every day, but not quite full, 
as before advised in the case of unfiltered cider. If in 
the course of from one to four months (according to the 
season, the character of the fruit, and the heat during fermen- 
tation) the cider is tested with the saccharometer, it will be 
found that the gravity gradually becomes less; the cider has 
lost some of its sugar, and by the conversion of this sugar 
has increased in alcoholic strength. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of illustration, that when the 
cider was first made it contained 15 per cent, of sugar, though 
as a matter of fact it will not often have so much as this. If 
in January, say, the saccharometer shows 5 per cent, of sugar 
lefib, the remaioing ten have therefore been turned into alcohol. 
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The cider should then have, as nearly as possible, 4 per cent of 
alcohol and 5 per cent, of sugar. ^ ^ 

It was found by Pasteur that 15 per cent, of sugar would 
produce 6^ per cent, of " alcohol." If all the sugar in a certain 
lot of juice showing 15 per cent, of sugar is turned into alcohol, 
the cider will then be dry cider. If there were more than 
• 5 per cent, of acid in the original juice, or, in other words, if 
the acid was strongly noticeable to the taste ajb the time the 
juice was derived from the test apples, there would then be 
a preponderance of acid in the cider, which would make it 
unpalatable to the vast majority who drink cider, and therefore 
imsaleable. To make it saleable, it is necessary to keep this 
cider with less than G J per cent, of alcohol, say with only 3 per 
cent, or 4 per cent., and with the remaining sugar left in the 
cider. 

But now comes the question of how to keep it in that state so 
that it will not " turn off." This has been a puzzle for many 
years to every maker of cider, whether in large or small quan- 
tities, and is still a puzzle to the majority. But the diflSculty 
can be got over, and easily, in the case of still bottled cider, by 
the process of 

Pastetjrisation. 

Pasteurising is so called from its discoverer, M. Pasteur, the 
great French scientist. He found that wine, beer, cider, (fee, 
when subjected to certain heat, varying according to the nature 
of the liquid, had all the germs it contained which excite 
fermentation destroyed ; and by destroying the cause of fermen- 
tation, any further change in the liquid, if it be properly sealed 
and secured, is prevented. It must, however, be diistinctly 
understood that the Pasteurisation of cider succeeds best when 
the fruit has been properly kept, has been well ground, without 
the kernels having been crushed, and when the filtering has 
been done thoroughly. 

Cider made of good fruit well handled, according to the 
foregoing directions, and containing 5 per cent, of sugar and J 
or 4 per cent, of alcohol, can then be put into bottles and 
securely corked. The bottles should be placed cork downwards 
in a bath, saucepan, or any other receptacle, and cold water be 
put upon them. Heat should be applied, and the temperature 
of the water raised as quickly as possible to from 140° to 160° 
Pahr., and then allowed to cool down to its original tem- 
peratui-e. The heat of the water outside the botdes should 
never be higher than 160° Fahr., nor should it be kept 
at that temperature longer than five minutes, otherwise the 
contents of the bottles will acquire a cooked taste. The heating 
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jhould be done as quickly as possible, and directly it is finished 
the bottles should be taken out and stored in an even tempera- 
ture. If they are placed in too low a temperature, the bottles 
will burst. Cider so bottled has no effervescence; it is per- 
fectly clear, or will be if the kernels have not been crushed. 

To Pasteurise cider in bulk, without allowing it to come into 
contact with the air, presents more difficulty, which, however, 
has, I think, been overcome. A machine is in process of 
manufacture to Pasteurise forty gallons every fifteen minutes 
without allowing the liquor to come into contact with the 
air. The machine is simple and effective, and easily managed. 
The cider is taken from the cask, heated to a temperature 
of 160^ Fahr., and immediately afterwards cooled to the 
temperature at which it came from the cask. The apparatus 
will be made in various sizes, capable of Pasteurising from ten to 
one hundred gallons, so that it will be within the means of the 
smallest maker. The great difficulty in Pasteurisation is that, 
unless great care be taken not to let in the air, the effect of the 
system is entirely nullified ; but, where properly conducted, this 
process of Pasteurisation is the best and most eflFectual, as well' 
as the cheapest, method of preserving cider. All other methods 
of preservation depend upon the use of chemicals, some of 
which leave their unpleasant traces in the cider to which they 
have been introduced, while others are injurious to health. 
After the addition of a bottle of good sound cider to the 
Pasteurised cider, which will cause it to gain fresh vigour, it 
must be stored in casks that are thoroughly sound. The bung 
must be driven tight so as to hermetically seal them, and the 
outsides must be coated with a preparation of paraffin. Old 
cider is the best material to place in the Pasteurised cider, 
though a bottle of wine may be used instead. The next process 
which the cider undergoes is that of 

BiPEKINa. 

This can only be done with time. Cider containing the 
proportions of sugar and alcohol already mentioned in this 
paper, will, after Pasteurisation, keep sound — by "sound" I 
mean sweet and free from taint — in the cask in which it was 
originally stored, for one, two, or three years, in accordance 
with the conditions of the storage. There will be no sediment, 
it will be in the " pink " of condition, there will be an agreeable 
sparkle, and it will not suffer by transit. 
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CONOLUBION. 

Such is the process of cider-making adopted by myself and 
others whom I have assisted to carry out the views herein 
stated. It is possible that the ordinary reader may say that 
there is too much trouble in aU this, and that the result is 
not worth it ; but as a cider merchant, my opinion is that to 
improve the character of cider, and so enable the vendors to 
procure a better atrticle, and one of the good quality demanded 
by the public, is worth a little trouble on the part of the 
makers. In fact, the only way to secure for cider the position 
which it ought to hold as a national beverage is to make it fit 
for people to drink. 

Much of the ordinary cider made to-day is almost undrinkable, 
yet I believe that farmers can, if they like to give the time and 
trouble to it, make upon their own homesteads from their own 
fruit a thoroughly excellent cider. There is no reason why the 
attempt should not be made. Let every maker of cider do hiB 
utmost to turn out a better article. In this paper I have 
endeavoured to indicate the lines upon which improvement 
should proceed. If the directions given are carefully followed 
with intelligence and patience I believe they will enable farmers 
to make more profit out of their orchards than they have ever 
done before, and will, in fact, make the manufacture of cider an 
important branch of the farmer's business. 



VIII. — Observations on Cider-Making, By F. J. Lloyd. 

I HAVE watched, on behalf of the Bath and West and Southern 
Counties Society, some experiments in cider-making, on Mr. 
Harper's system, conducted by Mr. Neville Grenville> at 
Butleigh, in Somerset, and the following scientific observatioiis 
in relation thereto may be useful. 

In reporting upon these observations it will be advisable to 
follow the same order as the subjects occupy in the preceding 
paper. 

Thb Fruit. 

My first work was to determine the composition of the applee 
most common in the neighbourhood. Great difficulty was at 
once found from the fact that no two farmers called the same 
apples by the same name. This is well shown by the fact 
that two apples, different in appearance and in compoBition, as 
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seen below, were both called Boyal Somerset. In some 
instances it was not possible to find any name for the apples 
grown. 

The few following analyses show that there is great difference 
in the quality of the apples and in their value for cider-making ; 
moreover, it is also highly probable that with a different 
season, these same varieties would be found to have a different 
composition. The tests were made in the juice expressed from 
six ripe apples which had been thoroughly grated. 

Analyses of Apples (Juice). 



Name. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Total 

Solids 

indoding 

Sugar. 


Acidity. 


• 

Locally repnted to make~ 


bortofWiok 

loyal Somerset (BetheU) 
few Cadbury 

ilenheim Orange •• 

freen Boiler 

om Hooper 

^Jersey 

:iTifl:Btoii Black .. .. 

tinB 

loyal SomerBet (Siloox, Jr.) 

Lomers •• •• 
totheU's Variety .. .. 


1053 
1-055 
1-0574 

1-0611 

1-0624 
1-0632 
1-068 

1-068 

1-075 

1-072 

1-065 
10573 


13-0 
13-5 
140 

15-0 

15-2 
15-4 
16-5 

16-5 

18-1 

17-5 

160 
14-0 


•65 
•60 
•16 

-60 

lost. 
•72 
•20 

•32 

•39 

1-58 

•62 
•20 


Gkxxl, bat thin older. 

Poor cider. 

Very good cider. 
rOnly .moderately good 
\ cider. 

Poor cider. 

Poor cider. 

Very good cider. 
/Better cider than New 
\ Cadbuiy's. 

Very good cider. 
(Poor cider, quite colour* 
\ less. 

Fair cider. 

Excellent cider. 



The Saoohabometeb. 

So far as my experiments go, the saccharometer is not a reli- 
able instrument for testing the amount of sugar in the apple 
juice. The fact is that it only shows the specific gravity of the 
liquid tested, and this does not appear to be in direct relation to 
the amount of sugar present. This is borne out by the results 
of others, and if any table is studied which gives both the 
specific gravity of the juice and the percentage of sugar, it 
will be foimd that the two do not agree. 

To my mind one of the most important questions arising out 
of this work is, whether the solid substances which are present 
in the apple juice but are not in the form of sugar, are subse- 
quently converted into sugar, or undergo any fermentation in 
the process of cider-making. This point seems to me to deserve 
and need working out. Dr. E. W. Bauer * has i-ecently succeeded 

^ l^iAiidwirths : * Versuchs-Stationen,* toI. xliiL p. 191. 
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in obtaining a variety of sugar by acting on the pectin of apples 
with dilute acid. It may be that the same change takes place 
slowly in the acid apple juice, either during the process of 
fermentation or of ripening. 

Thb Microscopical Examination of the Apples. 

If a ripe apple be picked from a tree, the skjn carefally 
washed or scraped into a watch glass, and the liquid examined 
under the microscope, there will be -seen in it a few cells of 
living vegetable growths, known as " yeast." My friend Mr. 
J. P. Laws, F.C.S., of Holborn, who has made a special study 
of the yeasts found on the apple, informs me that he has found 
no less than five varieties. Dr. Kayser, of Paris, has described * 
eleven varieties found in the sediment from cider. Upon the 
apples I examined, the yeasts were certainly not all alike. 
What is of more practical value, however, is that little else was 
present upon the skin of a ripe apple taken direct from the tree. 
But upon apples which had been allowed to drop and lie on 
the earth there were many impurities. Of ttese, some were 
moulds, and some bacteria. 

The pure cider yeast appears to be perfectly round when 
grown upon nutrient gelatine. But when this pure round 
variety is placed in some sterile apple juice — that . is .apple 
juice in which other organisms have been destroyed by repeated 
boiling — it does not grow as a roimd organism, but is shghtly 
oblong in form. 

o • • • • 

For the better study and separation of the yeasts some 
apple juice gelatine was made. This substance, being solid at 
the ordinary temperature, formed an excellent medium for both 
the separation and study of the yeasts in a pure form. Again 
upon this solid nutriment the yeast grew in an oblong form. 
It would seem evident that the shape of the cells dependB upon 
the food supplied to them. 

Very few bacteria wei*e found in the apple juice after it came 
from the mill. This is probably due to the fact that the juice 
contains an amount of acid which is detrimental to the growth 
of air bacteria. It may be remembered that in my work upon 
cheese, an increase in the acidity of the milk was found to de- 
crease the variety of bacteria present. The lactic acid orgamsm 
seems capable of growing in cider, though not rapidly, owing to 
the low temperature at which cider is, and ought to be kept. 
As is well known, the acetic acid organism is also capable of 
growing in cider, and is the cause of cider " turning." But so 
far as can be judged, after so short a time of investigation, by 

* * Annales de rinstitat Pasteur,''yol. iy. p. 821v 
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far the most important consideration is to obtain a juioe as 
Free as i)ossible from the wild yeasts and the moulds which 
ue likely to get into the juice imless care be taken to collect 
Buid store the fruit in a clean manner. 



Febmektation. 

The few experiments conducted this season were made under 
dif&culties. In the first place, I knew of no experiments, 
previously conducted, which might serve as a guide. The 
apparatus needed in the cider-making was partly new ; and as 
difficulties arose it was changed; not imtil the cider-making 
had been going on for some time did one realise what it would 
be desirable to record. Then again, owing to the ripeness of 
the fruit, the season for cider-making was short, and a large 
amount of work was concentrated into a brief period. 

An attempt was made to record the following points on each 
day of the cider-making: Date of grinding; temperature; 
variety of apples ; day collected ; time ripening ; weight of apples ; 
time pulp in press ; volume of juice ; temperature of juice ; weight 
of " pomace " or " must ; " number of barrel ; observations. 

Each barrel as it was filled was numbered, and an analysis 
of the fermenting juice therein was made at intervals of one 
week. It was not, however, until some time after the cider- 
Doaking started that these analyses were commenced, so that my 
record is not complete. In aU, eighty-three analyses were made, 
ind the results are tabulated in the following table in such way 
is to draw attention to the points which seem to me of most 
importance. 

The first barrel was filled on 28th September — the last on 
29th November. 

Tabub showino the Average Composition of Fbbmektino JmoB at 

DiFFEBENT PeBIODS. 







Number 


SoUdBby 






Solids by 


TUm and BapiditJ 


of Fermentatioii. 


of 
Samples. 


tion from 
Gnvity. 


Acidity. 


AloohoL 


DetennioA* 

tiOIk 


Juioe when yatied 


6 


14-84 


•63 


« • 


14-40 


After I week 


Blow .. 


7 


12-95 


•67 


2-38 


12-58 


„ 2 weeks 


ft •• •• 


7 


11-45 


•67 


2-48 


11-36 


M tf 


rapid 


4 


7-53 


•67 


5-04 


8-39 


,. 3 „ 


Blow .. 


7 


9-49 


•70 


3-48 


10-19 


«» •) 


rapid 


7 


515 


•64 


6-00 


6-18 


-•»*», 


»» . . . . 


10 


4-57 


•65 -j 


6-80 


6-91 


-• * w 


n • • 


10 


3-96 


•64 


6-66 


5-27 


m ^ n 


n • • • • 


10 


3-48 


•66 


7-05 


4-77 


*- 7 


»» •• •• 


10 


218 


•70 


7-95 


3-71 - 


• » « » 


" •• " i 


5 


1-90 


•71 


8-16 


Z'» ^ 
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One point brought out very strongly by th^sie ansUyses is 
that while the saccharometer shows in the apple juice a gravity 
representing more total solids than are present as determined by 
analysis, it indicates in the fermented juice less solids than are 
actually present. This is due to the fact that the alcohol pro- 
duced is so much lighter than water that it hides the gravity 
which the solids would otherwise give to the liquid. 

BAPmiTY OF FSBHENTATIOK. 

Attention may first be drawn to the great difference between 
the rapidity of the fermentation which takes place in the cider 
first made, and in that which is made later on. Thus, dividing 
the time of cider-making into about equal parts, the cider made 
during the first half of the season, i,e, before the 14th October, 
fermented rapidly and contained at the end of three weeks no 
less than 6*0 per cent, of alcohol ; while the cider made after 
the 14th October fermented slowly and produced in three weeks 
from the time of making only 348 per cent, of alcohoL Similai 
results were obtained throughout the observations, and it is 
because all the juice, of which the average composition after 
four weeks is given, was made before the 14th October, that the 
percentage of alcohol therein is so high. What is the cause of 
this rapid fermentation, which it is evident Mr. Haiper is justi- 
fied in calling " wild and tumultuous " ? I cannot at present 
say. Probably one of the main causes was the much higher 
temperature of the earlier, compared vdth that of the later 
weeks. But it is certain that there were other causes at work 
as well as temperature. Thus it was found that in the filtered 
juice fermentation was not nearly so rapid as in the unfiltered 
juice. This is well shown by the following facts. Two barrels 
were filled with filtered cider on the 23rd October ; five weeks 
after on the 27th November the alcohol in these was 2*78 
and 2*74 per cent, respectively. The barrel filled before tiieee 
on the 16th October, and the one filled after on the 2nd 
November, both with imfiltered juice, contained at the end of 
five weeks no less than 6*12 per cent, and 5*33 per cent, of 
alcohol respectively. 

Some experiments have been started by filling threer barrels 
on the same day, one with filtered juice, another witl\ unfiltered 
juice, and the third- with juice partly filtered. Hie juice which 
had been filtered fermented far less rapidly than that which 
was not filtered. This was very evident in several instances. 
If it be subsequently shovm that to obtain a slow fermenta- 
tion is the best way to ensure a good cider, it is certain that 
this result will be materially promoted,. by. filtering tbe joioe. 
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rhe table showing the composition of the fermenting juice 
includes all the cider made, and not merely that made in 
accordance with the rules laid down by Mr. Harper in his 
paper. 

As all the best cider-makers agree in stating that when 
the juice ferments with rapidity at first, it does not result in 
such good cider as that which ferments less rapidly, the value of 
filtration would appear to be considerable. 

When all> or nearly aU, the sugar has been converted into 
alcohol, the liquid possesses an insipid and most disagreeable 
flavour. One woidd say that it was utterly spoiled for all 
purposes and for all time : this was specially true of the juice 
which underwent rapid fermentation. But I am told that in 
time it recovers itself, and becomes drinkable cider. At the 
time of writing these notes it is impossible to verify this 
statement. 

The question, however, arises, and seems to me one of the 
utmost importance : Should the cider ever be allowed to go so 
far as this ? If not, then it is evident that nothing is more 
detrimental to the making of good cider than a too rapid 
fermentation. 

A few observations were made which show that the weight 
of must taken from the press is less the longer the apples are 
allowed to ripen, after being gathered and before grinding. Thus, 
apples ripened fifteen days left 32 • 25 per cent, of their weight 
as must ; while apples which had been ripening seventeen days 
left only 27 • 27 per cent. It would seem that a larger amount 
of juice is obtained from apples which have been allowed to 
ripen thoroughly. This point deserves further investigation. 

So far as these observations and experiments go, they all 
point to the necessity of that careful and cleanly collection and 
storing of the fruit which Mr. Harper so strongly emphasises 
in his paper. 

It has already been stated that the fermentation of the juice 
is due to the action of the yeast plant, and that there are 
several yeasts present in the apple juice. 

Now if we wish to produce the finest cider, we shall have to 
take a lesson from the brewers, and cultivate and use the best 
cider yeasts as they cultivate and use the best beer yeasts. 

Mr. J. P. Laws kindly procured for me from abroad a large 
quantity of pure cider yeast of the best variety. Experiments 
were started with this yeast, and so far as I can judge at 
present the results seem to be highly satisfactory. 

Mr, Harper in his paper points out that the best cider from a 
consumer's point of view should contain about 4 per cent of sugar. 
Now it is evident that one of two courses is necessary : either 
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the fermentation must be stopped when it has reachjdd this 
stage, or it must only just reach this stage at the time when the 
cider is required for consumption. 

As to the best method of stopping the fermentation, no eiq)e- 
riments have as yet been made. It opens up the question of 
how and when cider should be racked. Some makers are in 
the habit of using a chemical preparation to stop the fermen- 
tation, and one such was shown me, which upon analysis was 
found to be a strong preparation of salicylic acid. Hiis sub- 
stance is most injurious to health, and I would strongly urge 
makers not to use it on any account if they wish to maintain 
the good repute of cider. 

Looking at the results of the fermentation from a chemical 
point of view, we find the loss of solids does not appear to be 
in direct proportion to the amount of alcohol produced. In some 
instances, for every 100 parts by weight of solids which dis- 
appeared, 51 parts of alcohol were produced. But the average 
amount of alcohol produced in the 14 barrels up to the end 
of November was 63 parts for every 100 parts of solids lost 
It is evident that this is not a pure alcoholic fermentation/ but 
to determine what takes place will need further study. 

Should further investigation prove that the best cider can 
only be made when the fermentation is slow, then it is evident 
that, in the future, makers will have — first, to plant late ripening 
fruit ; secondly, to take means to store the fruit in a clean way 
until the time of year and temperature are suitable for grinding ; 
thirdly, to remove so far as possible all extraneous and injurious 
ferments by filtration ; and fourthly, to start pure fermentati(Ni 
in the juice with selected and pure yeasts. 

Pasteubisation. 

One word as to Pasteurisation. A temperature of 160° Fahr. 
is destructive to the yeast ferment. If, therefore, cider when 
ready for consumption be placed in strong bottles veil oarked 
and tied down, and then heated to 160° Fahr., it will keep 
for any length of time. The best way is to put the bottles 
in a large boiler, fill this with water and heat gradually. Do 
not let the temperature rise above 160° Fahr., and imme- 
diately it reaches this temperature remove the source pf .heat 
The bottles should remain at this temperature for some tune, 
the best authorities say for two hours, others considQr t€A 
minutes sufficient. A simple way is to leave thenpi ia the "vrter 
for two hours, they will then have cooled CQnffl4ai|kbty' W^^ 
cam be taken out and stored away on their sides. ' 
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Apple Tip^ 

It is generally considered essential amongst cider-makers to 
crush the pips when grinding the apples, as they are supposed 
to give a good flavour to the cider, but Mr. Harper states that 
grinding the apple pips is detrimental to the manufacture and 
keeping quality of cider. A number of pips were collected and 
analysed. They were found to contain from 37 to 39 per cent, 
of moisture (water), and when dried had the following com- 
position : — 

Composition of Apple Pips (dried at 212° F.). 

Oil 18-60 

Nitrogenous coDstituents (albntninoids) .. .. 33*12 

Carbo-hydrates, &c 26-<'8 

Woofly fibre .. 18-55 

Miiieral' matter 3*65 

100-00 



As the brewer finds nitrogenous matters detrimental in brewing, 
it may be that the pips if ground prove detrimental in cider- 
making. 

Apple Fomaob. 

As it was thought by some of the farmers that the reed 
system of pressing would yield more juice than the cloth system, 
three analyses were made of the apple pomace from each. 
The average amount of water (juice) left in the pomace was : — 

By the reed system 72*1 percent. 

By the cloths 72-7 „ „ 

The results are therefore practically identical ; but the use of 
the cloths is certainly cleaner and quicker. 

As there has been much discussion of late regarding the 
feeding value of the pressed apple pomace, I append the 
average composition of the six samples : — 

Composition of Pbebsed Apple Pomace. 

Water 72*40 

Oil 1*08 

J^itrogenous constltueDts 1*27 

Sugar, &c 18*34 

, "Woody fibre .4*64 

Mineral matter ^'27 

. IQQOQ 
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I trust that the valuable paper by Mr. Harper, and the 
results of these few obseflrvations, may suffice to aws^en suffi- 
cient interest in cider-making to insure a continuance of these 
observations, and of further experiments next season. There 
is evidently much to be learnt concerning, and vast improve- 
ment possible in, the making of cider. That it is worth a little 
trouble may be judged from the fact, that an increase of 2d, 
per gallon in the value of the cider produced in Somerset alone 
would amount to no less a sum than 80,000Z. 



IX. — The Town Sewage Question in its Agricultural Asped. 
By E. Scott Burn, C.E., Member of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, 

Intboductobt. 

It is now nearly twenty years since I wrote for the pages of 
this Journal the last, and some thirty since I penned the first, 
of three somewhat lengthy papers upon a subject which-, for the 
last half century and more, has attracted the earnest attention 
of all thoughtful minds interested in the progress alike of Agri- 
culture and of Sanitary Science. Other questions have come and 
gone, have had their brief day of discussion, and then been 
quietly consigned to that vast Umbo, which is ever being filled, 
but is never full, of once lively but now utterly forgotten subjects. 
New topics continue to arise from day to day which, from 
their inherent importance, seem to possess a greater vitality of 
interest and a happier prospect of practically definite decision ; 
yet somehow, through causes not easy to explain, they also die 
out from the public mind, and vanish in the multitude of 
schemes which, although apparently fitted to regenerate a world, 
are nevertheless wilfully and willingly put beyond the pale of 
memory. 

But, amidst this continuous flow of transient and ephemeral 
questions, there are some which enjoy what appears to be a 
perennial vitality. They are being continually discussed, with- 
out ever being finally decided upon ; so that, although they have 
their ebbs and flows, or rather their floods and their droughts, 
they seem destined, like Tennyson's brook, to "go on for ever." 

Of such perennial public questions perhaps the most pro* 
minent, as it certainly is one of the most important^ is that 
connected with the treatment and disposal of tiie refose of our 
towns and cities. 
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But while this all-important subject still maintains its special 
Diteresty a very remarkable change has come over the character 
f its disciission. However briefly, particular notice of this must 
« taken, in order to understand with precision the position in 
rhich thd general subject is now placed — a position altogether 
lifferent from that which it occupied at the time I last wrote 
ipon it« 

Past Aspects of thb Disoussiok. 

At that period, when the subject was being discussed, two 
joints were almost certain to be specially referred to, and 
^ere usually strongly and markedly emphasized. The first 
)f these special points was this : That as a manurial agent 
ipplicable to all our farm crops, town sewage represented 
in the aggregate an enormous amount of actual wealth at the 
disposal of urban corporate bodies. The second point — a 
natural or logical sequence to the first — was that our farmers, 
eis a class, were guilty of the greatest financial folly in paying 
yearly vast sums to foreigners for manurial agents, such as 
g:uano, nitrate of soda, and the like, while agents of equal,— or, 
EIS some strongly asserted, of greater — ^manurial value lay, so to 
3ay, at their very doors, and, so far as cost was concerned, could 
be had almost for the asking. 

If such positions could have been proved by facts of incon- 
iestable accuracy, then, of a verity, we as a people fully deserved 
lU the shower of abuse poured out upon us by a certain class of 
jpeakers and writers. 

As eminent chemists and men of practical science con- 
tinued for a long series of years to issue a flood of volumes, 
[)amphlets, papers, letters to editors of newspapers and ofl&cial 
•eports of the most roseate hue and the most encouraging 
character — all emphasizing the above points — need it be matter 
)f surprise that the general public were more or less fully 
mpressed with their absolute truth ? 

But not the least puzzling feature of this question was, that 
itnidst all the vast mass of matter thus placed at their command, 
ihe public could obtain nothing which could lead them to form 
i truly trustworthy estimate as to the nature of this assumed 
(ource of corporate and farming wealth and how its respective 
terns were made up. 

Under such circumstances, one would have concluded that the 
lirewd business men who, for the most part, made up the work- 
ng conunittees of corporate bodies would not for long have 
leen led astray by such a " will o' th' wisp " as all this showed 
fcaelf to be. But it took years of painful experience — and in 
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too large a number of instances the bitter lessons of heavy 
pecuniary losses, arising through costly attempts to gain the 
gold which was supposed to lie amidst the filthy refuse of their 
drains and sewers — before corporations had their eyes opened 
to see the true light. For long they would not, or could not, 
see that their primary duty to their constituents was simply 
to remove what was at all times, at least, a nuisance, and 
occasionally a source of the gravest danger to health. But 
this, the common-sense aspect of the question^ was just the one 
which was 7iot taken by corporate bodies as a rule. They could 
not make up their minds to relinquish the dazzliiig hopes which 
they had cherished for years. 

That moniBy could be made out of town sewage no one with 
any pretensions to knowledge upon the subject would have for 
a moment dared to deny. But how such pecimiary value as 
was present in it could be got out of it, so that its worth would 
exceed the cost of getting it, was an altogether different matter. 

But this by no means exhausted the difficulties which sur- 
rounded the question. It was all very easy to quote the hack- 
neyed phrase that the " waste of the towns was the wealth of 
the coimtry," but this took no account of the work to be done 
between the point where the "waste" was created, and the 
coimtiy in which it was to be converted into " wealtL" And 
yet within the limits . between those two points lay a wide 
range of most difficult questions, some of which it was not 
easy to answer, and to more than one of which even our most 
able " experts " would have found it impossible to say whether 
the answer was to be yes or no. 

Some conception of the difficulties which the new problem 
presented to our predecessors may be gathered from my papers 
in Vol. XI., New Series (1863), and in Vol. VI., Third Seriei 
(1874), of this Journal, which should at least be glanced over by 
those interested in this truly important agricultural question, 
as all the practical points of the subject are there detailed* In 
the present paper, which the writer, at his advanced years, but 
reasonably concludes will be the last on the subject that he is 
likely to prepare, I propose to consider, as far as the exceedingly 
limited space at disposal permits, the position which the great 
Town Sewage question now occupies among the corporate bodies 
of our lai'ge towns and cities, who are the most directly interested 
in its true solution. 

And, in this connection, I may perhaps be permitted to allude 
to the fact that the views maintained in the papers named 
above, impopular as they were deemed at that time to be — 
antagonistic as they were to the golden or rose-coloured ones 
almost universally taken of town sewage jas a sonrco.of i^eaUb: 
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—have been amply corroborated by fact after fact, arid by 
he experience gained by the failure of one system after 
mother. 

Under the now stringent legislation with regard to streams 
md rivers, what is the position of many corporate bodies in 
relation to this great question of town sewage, which has kept 
3ommunities in a condition of chronic consultation for many 
jrears in times past ? 

The Liyebpool Method. 

If the chance visitor to " lordly Liverpool " should find his 
way across the Mersey, and make a pleasant sojourn for a few 
dajrs in one of the hotels of New Brighton which face the sea, 
the moving panorama always sweeping past, up and down the 
noble river, will draw him with ever-increasing delight to gaze 
upon it, and to endeavour if possible to take in all its elements. 
In his attempts to analyse this truly wondrous scene, he cannot 
fail before long to have his attention directed to an ugly- 
looking fleet of screw steamers, which keep regularly plying up 
and down the river. Upon inquiry the observant stranger will 
probably be informed that these vessels are known by the not 
very euphonious or pleasantly suggestive name of the "Dirt 
Boats " or " Fleet," and that they are the property of the great 
and wealthy corporation of Liverpool. They have at great cost 
been installed for the purpose of conveying the semi-liquid 
sewage matter of their important city to deep-sea points, where 
by "dumping," or letting loose, their altogether unsavoury 
cargoes into the deep-sea channel, they at once and finally lose 
sight of and, so far as the corporation is concerned, get finally and 
thoroughly rid of it. That the example thus set is contagious, 
and is liely to be followed by other corporations who have 
access to the all-absorbing sea, is evidenced by the fact that 
the corporation of Salford (Manchester) is about to send its 
liquid sewage to the sea at Liverpool via the Manchester Ship 
Canal ; while the London County Coimcil has already a fleet of 
" dirt boats " carrying the sewage from the great sewage outfall 
at Crossness to a deep-sea outfall some fifty miles distance : and 
this after costly endeavours to utilise it ! The cost per ton of 
transporting the ' sewage of London is bl^d,, and that of Salford 
has been estimated at l^d,, and this for simply getting rid of it. 
But what of the towns which have the misfortune — under this 
view of the case — to have no direct or ready access to the sea, 
and yet are absolutely prohibited from defiling any river with 
the sewage sludge ? This brings me to consider other systems, of 
which I select, as a typical example, the " precipitating and sludge 
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pressing system," by which the effluent water of the sewage m 
passed into the river in a state of sufficient purity to satisfy the 
river authorities — as carried out at Buxton in Derbyshice. 

The Pbbcipitatiok Ststem, 

The chief features of the system adopted here are, firsts the 
treatment of the liquid sewage with a chemical solution, with 
which it is briskly agitated or mixed in what may be termed 
the mixing tank or reservoir ; second, the passing of the mixed 
sewage into precipitating tanks, in this case 260 feet long by 
75 feet broad, made of brick with a concrete bottom of Pordand 
cement. These tanks are in duplicate, so that when one is being 
emptied of its deposited sludge and cleaned out, the other is 
in full operation with its load of sewage. The third feature of the 
system is the treatment of the supernatant liquid or efSuent 
water, which, as it is formed through the gentle and gradual 
deposition of the solid constituents ot the sewage in the tanks, 
flows quietly away, and in such a manner as to subject it in the 
most complete way to the action of the air. This aeration, or 
oxidising, of the flo wing-off liquid — and a most important point, 
I take it to be, in the process of purification — is secured by 
first passing the liquid over an effluent brick-made " sill," 75 
feet wide, and thence down the successive falls of a surface-stepped 
weir, constituting a series of miniature waterfalls, the agitating 
effect of which on the water in promoting aeration or oxidisation 
is very prompt and decided. From this, the liquid passes along 
a conduit in a very thin stream, the aerating effect of which is 
prolonged by making the conduit take a circuitous or serpentine 
route, and from this the liquid is finally passed into the river 
Wye. 

A chalybeate water (obtained from a disused mine three 
miles distant from the works, to which it is brought by a line 
of 9-inch stoneware pipes), containing, in round numbers, some 
fifty grains of crystallised sulphate of iron to the gallon, is 
mixed with milk of lime in the proportion of 60 grains of 
lime to the gallon of the chalybeate water. This is then added 
to, and thoroughly mixed with, the liquid sewage in the 
mixing tank within the building, in the proportion of one part 
of chemical solution to five or six parts of the liquid sewage. 

As soon as one of the two tanks has completed its depositing 
process, the sewage is passed into the duplicate tank, which has 
been cleaned out ready for another service. The semi-liquid 
sludge is then pumped from the precipitating tank into a 
storage tank within the building, capable of holding about 
10,000 gallons. From this, it is passed into two of Johnson'a 
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ir-compressor filters, which squeeze out about 75 per cent, of 
he water. This runs into the large precipitating ttuik, leaving 
he sludge in the form of a black cake, containing a fairly large 
proportion of the fertilising constituents of the sewage. As yet 
here has been no revenue from the sale of the sewage cake as a 
nanure. The " power " necessary to mix the sewage and press 
he sludge is obtained from a small water-wheel some sixteen 
eet in diameter, three feet wide on the breast, water to work 
vhich is readily obtained. 

Past and Pbesekt Methods. 

Town refuse, as a whole, is divided into two great classes of 
mbstances or materials: first, the liquid or sewage proper; 
second, the solid or domestic and industrial or trade refuse, of 
" all sort and conditions of things, fair and foul, but chiefly 
foul," making up a heterogeneous mass, which men, as a rule, 
desire to put out of sight — and sometimes smell — with all 
convenient speed But largely composed, as the mass is, of 
organic decaying matter, it is, after a fashion, a manurial sub- 
stance of greater or less fertilising value, and was, and is, used 
by many farmers in the vicinity of large towns. 

But a change has apparently "come over the spirit of the 
dream " of, at least, some corporate bodies ; and now, as with 
the case of the " deep-sea " depositing of the liquid sewage in 
some towns, their desire with regard to the solid refuse is 
simply to get rid of it. Take the city of Edinburgh, as 
an example. Thanks to the "monks of old," who centuries 
ago established the sewage-irrigated meadows in the vicinity 
of the city, Edinburgh has a means of utilising its liquid 
sewage, or a large portion of it. Quite recently the corpora- 
tion have shown, in a very practical way, their opinion of 
the value of their solid toxtm refusCy by erecting at great cost 
what are now, — after the fashion, or in the spirit rather, of the 
new change which has come over the minds of corporate 
officials in relation to their town refuse, — termed ** Destructors," 
or special furnaces in which what is combustible is simply 
burnt up. In large towns, such, for example, as Salford, 
already referred to, elaborate schemes for burning up the solid 
refuse are proposed, combined with which are several useful 
purposes, such as the ventilation of the sewers, &c. All this, 
while it adds to the efficacy of the destructive system, makes 
it more expensive, so much so that it cannot be said to be a 
cheap system. 

Such then is the condition in which we now find the town 
sewage question as represented in a large number of corporation 
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works throughout the kingdom, and, as the reader will at once 
perceive, the leading characteristic is a very simple one, namely, 
to get rid of the liquid sewage and the solid refuse matter as 
quickly and as cheaply as possible. No matter haw, so that it 
is got rid of. 

If the predecessors of those who are now "clothed with a 
little brief authority " in corporate bodies were permitted for a 
brief space to revisit the scenes of their former labours, they 
would scarcely believe the evidence of their own eyes and ears 
in regard to the astoimding change which has come over 
corporate minds in relation to the town sewage question. 
And yet, after all, however much we may be inclined to censure 
the corporations of a generation or so ago for their grave mistake 
in overlooking their one duty — the sanitary — and being led 
astray from this by the hopes, so often shown to be utterly 
delusive, of making a revenue out of that from which it was 
their duty simply and solely to relieve their constituents, it 
must be confessed that there was something more in keeping 
with the claims of science in their system than in that of some 
of their successors now in office. The endeavour to make the 
most and the best of the sewage under their charge was, at any 
rate, better than the childlike method of simply destroying it 
or throwing it away out of sight and smell. The old system 
had, at least, the merit of appearing to be common-sense, if not 
scientific, in its spirit ; the new is simply what a savage might 
be supposed to do if asked to deal with the difficulty. This is 
certainly strong language. But what else can be used if we look 
at the question from either a scientific or practical point of view? 

Take, for example, the system of simply getting rid of the 
solid refuse by consuming it in those destructors, about which, 
strange to say, even some men of science have been singing 
paeans of praise, as if the capability simply to destroy were a 
grand discovery. Now this solid refuse of our populous places 
has — apart altogether from such fertilising constituents as it 
contains — a value peculiarly its awn as a manurial agent. The 
refuse, when mixed with the soil, serves to open up the pores 
of the latter, exposing to atmospheric influences more of it than 
otherwise would be exposed. Every thorough farmer knows the 
high value, as ameliorating agencies on the soil, of atmospherie 
influences. This is especially true in the case of the heavier 
and more retentive soils in which some solid substances, even 
if of no great manurial value, may be beneficial in their me- 
chanical effects. 



■ m, 
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Sewage Farming. 

It has always appeared to me — and I have shared the belief 
1 common with not a few eminent men who were sound and 
uccessful practical farmers — that the weak point oipure sewage 
Dr farming purposes was its wholly liquid, or, in its best form, 
emi-liquid, character. In this condition it lacked the solid 
ilement which we have seen to be of high value in such manu- 
ial substances as farmyard manure or stable-dung. And it is 
«rorthy of note that at the period from which my brief back- 
«rard look dates, the value of solid manurial substances when 
tsed in conjunction with the liquid sewage on sewage farms was 
rapidly being realised. One highly favourable result of this 
movement would have been the practical influence exerted upon 
the future of the town sewage question had the principle been 
extensively applied in sewage farming practice on certain soils. 
And in this connection it is specially worthy of note that one 
of the reasons why, in the purely sandy soils, liquid or semi- 
liquid town sewage displays its powers so strikingly and bene- 
ficially in thoroughly changing the character of the open sandy 
soil, is that the more solid particles of the sewage are arrested 
by, and, more or less, retained between, the interstices of the 
sandy soil, thus forming in process of time what might be 
termed a fairly good loamy soil, capable of growing crops which, 
in its original condition, the soil could bear but poorly, if at all. 
Hence the value in ordinary irrigation practice, where pure 
water is alone used, of making the water the vehicle — and an 
admirably mobile and diffusive one it is — for carrying and depo- 
siting manurial substances of a more or less solid character. 
Some practical notes on this important subject, which I venture 
to think will yet come to the front, will be found in my earlier 
papers already referred to. 

This opens up the interesting agricultural question — could 
not the solid refuse of towns be so treated in some simple 
inexpensive way as to make it not only more acceptable than 
at present in its crude condition — ^filled with substances utterly 
useless as manurial agents — but so as to give it a manurial 
value, for which the farmers would willingly pay something 
commensurate with its increased worth? There is no doubt 
that solid town refuse can be so treated, and at a moderate 
cost, moreover; while it is worthy of note that some of the 
substances thus taken from it would possess a special, and 
a comparatively high, value, which would go far to pay the cost 
of treatment. 

Destruction, pure and simple, is essentially antagonistic to 
those principles of applied science which of late years have 
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brought about such striking and beneficial results in almost 
every branch of national industr}^, and which are yet destined to 
work even greater wonders in the not very remote future. To 
these considerations it is well that corporations having town 
refuse of both classes, solid and liquid, to deal with, should 
take due heed before they are committed to a course of action 
which — however they may by changing circumstances be inclined 
to discontinue — they find they cannot abandon. 

Sewage Sludge and How to deal with it. 

One word as to the sewage sludge or pressed cake system 
which some corjiorate bodies may yet consider that they are 
simply compelled to adopt. As there seems — from testimony 
jfrom widely separated districts — to be no demand whatever for 
this cake for farming purposes, some method of disposing of it 
has to be found. The latest proposal is to use it in the 
destructors as fu£l for steam-raising pm^poses only ; but it may 
be well to consider whether a more profitable, and assuredly a 
more scientific, mode of dealing with it could not be devised. 
It might, for example, be worth the while of some rich 
Corporation to try whether in a perfectly dried condition it 
could not be ground up to a powder to be used as a basis for 
the manufacture of an artificial manure, which would be all the 
richer from the fact that the basis itself would, and does., 
possess a certain manurial value. But if we look further afield 
we may perhaps derive a practical hint from some branch of 
industry very remote from that of town sewage treatment. 
Judging from the constituents of sewage, it is just possible— 
from a scientific point of view it may be held that it is highly 
probable — that, if heated in a certain form of furnace provided 
with appropriate appliances, certain valuable bye-products might 
be obtained, while at the same time there would be still a laffge 
surplus of highly-heated air available for steam raising and 
sludge cake drying processes. There is reason to believe that 
some men of science are giving their attention to this metibod of 
utilising the sludge sewage cake. One cannot but vdsh them all 
success, for it Avill be a result much more in consonance with 
the scientific ideas of the times we live in, and more satisfactory 
to the economic mind, than a process of pure destruction only. 

Have we Beached Finality. 

Having endeavoured, under all the difficulties of restricted 
space, to give the reader an account of the position to which the 
town sewage question, so long a vexed one, has now attained. 
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^e have a point forced upon our attention, and to which it is 
essential, for the purposes of the present paper, that some 
consideration, if only of the very briefest, should be given. 
A.nd the point is this : Is the present position to be the final 
me, the ultima Thule, beyond which no explorer will dare or be 
[)ermitted to go ? We are all apt to run into extremes. Action 
ind reaction are in mental as in material philosophy equal, and 
it is just possible that the recoil from the old system, in which 
dl that glittered was taken to be gold, has driven the public, 
or rather the corporate mind, completely in the opposite direc- 
tion, where nothing is seen to glitter, and no gold is to be found. 
The value town sewage possessed imder the old rigime^ 
5till remains under the new ; and that it did and does possess a 
certain value for farming purposes, not even the most enthu- 
siastic advocate and admirer of the purely destructive system can 
have the hardihood to deny. There is but little likelihood 
now, one would think, that corporations will be led to indulge 
in wild-goose chases in the expectation of realising what, from 
the \evy nature of things, could not be realised to anything like 
the extent anticipated by many. But this is vastly different 
from rushing to the opposite extreme, and declaring that there is 
no value in town sewage, and that the only true way of dealing 
with it at all is to put it out of our ken altogether by simply 
destroying it. It is scarcely conceivable that we, who pride 
jurselves upon being a thoroughly out-and-out practical people, 
md who further have the highest possible reason to be proud 
3f the fact that we are also a scientific people, ready and eager 
Lhrough the aid of science to improve every industry and wrest 
from it all the wealth which it is capable of producing, shall 
-est satisfied merely ^vith a policy of destruction, a system of 
.vaste pure and simple. And if ultimate destruction, or liiding 
;he sewage away in the depths of the sea, is to * be the 
* be all and end all" of the system of future disposal, it 
»vill surely be more in consonance with the practical utili- 
^rian spirit of the times we live in, at the very least, to 
ry, before the sewage reaches the final stage of destruction 
)r disappearance, to get at least a part of the value wliicli 
ies locked up within it, and this while in no way inteifering 
>nth sanitary necessities. It seems to my mind to be little less 
:han a libel — a grave charge of almost gross incompetency — 
:o say that modern applied science could not help to bring 
ibout such a desirable result. Knowing somewhat of tlie 
splendid services of science in the past, knowing in what 
iirection she is still working for the future, I am by no means 
lisposed to believe that she will thus retire or be forced from 
iiis field of research defeated and disgraced. Manv and grave 

I ? 
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will be the signs of decrepitude and decay which science must 
display before it can possibly come to this discreditable point 
in its history. The writer is pleased to think that he is not 
alone in holding fast a full faith in the power and the capabilities 
of science for the grand work she has yet to do, even in this, at 
present, most unpromising, if not discouraging, field of inquiry. 

Future Possibilities. 

Amidst so much that is of a negative character in connection 
with this great question, one thing of a positively promising 
nature appears to be fairly well established. It is, that those 
who, through a long course of years, alike through evil and 
through good report, advocated a wider extension of systems of 
irrigation in localities and lands suited thereto, will have their 
position greatly strengthened. For, apart from all other con- 
siderations, farming or otherwise, soil is at once the quickest 
and most effective deodoriser and purifier of foul waters, while 
water, as a vehicle by which manurial matter can be conveyed 
to any part required, has no rival. Those who wish to see what 
irrigation, pure and simple, can do in changing vast tracts of 
the most sterile sand, — over which, not so long ago, the wild 
winds swept fiercely, driving it into long stretches of billowy 
ridges, — into tracts of fertile land, green with the richest of 
verdure, or bearing waving crops of golden grain, must cross 
the Channel and visit some of what were, not so many years 
ago, the wildest parts of the Continent. Irrigation has yet a 
great field in the reclamation of land now poor and sterile. 
And in this, town refuse may yet play a far more important— 
l)ecause a more wisely arranged — part, than it has hitherto 
done, when the adverse circumstances which have hitherto 
encumbered it have, under more prudent, because more scientific 
and practical systems, been swept aside. 

Apart from such fertilising value as sewage, beyond all doubt 
or cavil, assuredly possesses, the power of soil, in changing the 
foulness of the town products into the pellucid streams which 
enrich and beautify the fair fields of our country, must not be 
overlooked. Several striking examples of this are to be met 
with, as at the sewage farm of Beddington near Croydon, and in 
various other parts of the kingdom. 

The Course to Follow. 

In this great question, as in many others, it will in all 
probability be found that the middle course between the two 
extremes is the best and safest to follow. The writer of these 
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lines has, happily at least for himself, not yet outlived the 
belief of his earher days in the power of science, aided by the 
gifts of practice, to do great things in the way of making the best 
and the most of those gifts which our beneficent Creator has 
scattered with such loving and lavish hand on all sides around 
us. Science, he prefers to believe, has not yet lost her " grip " 
of what lies concealed or shut up within the foul refuse of our 
towns. As she has wrested sweet odours from substances not 
a whit less unsightly and mal-odorous than town sewage, so 
will she yet lay her hands upon what it contains of good, 
and lay it before the people for theic acceptance and satis- 
faction. Time, that " great innovator," will show whether this 
will be so or not, and to Time, with its all-healing and bene- 
ficent influences, we leave this question with all its outcomes and 
possibilities. That these will resolutely work wholly in favour 
of farming we prefer to believe rather than the gloomy contrary. 
Thorough pessimism closes all avenues to hopeful endeavour, 
just as wise and judicious optimism keeps them at least open. 
The reader can decide for himself which of the two is the wisest 
policy and most likely to lead to practically useful results. 



X. — Field Fxpenmoits in 1893. By Cyprian K. Knollys, 

Steward of Experiments. 

The Experimental work of the Society in the year 1893 has 
been devoted to the improvement of permanent pastures, and 
it would probably be difficult to conceive a season more un- 
favourable than that of the past year, for the successful conduct 
of Field Experiments of this class. 

Readers of the last issue of the Society's ' Journal ' will 
remember that in 1892 a scheme of experiments on a small 
scale was set on foot \vith the object of ascertaining " what 
artificial manures can be used with advantage in improving 
the herbage of old pasture," and with the ulterior object of 
ascertaining whether some scheme, on rather a larger scale, 
which would be both accurate and practical in its results, 
could not be arrived at. 

The scheme consisted of five plots (unfenced, but their 
boundaries marked by pegs driven into the ground) of half 
an acre each, of which the central plot, E, was left unmanured, 
and the remainder (under the advice of Dr. Voelcker) were 
treated as follows : — 
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A. 3 cwt. Bone Meal per acre. 

B. 10 cwt. Basic Slag per acre. 

C. 3 cwt. Dissolved Bones per acre. 

D. 2 tons Lime per acre. 

The plots were carefully inspected and reported upon 
periodically, and though at some of the experimental stations 
no appreciable diflference between the plots could be observed, 
there was, on the whole, sufficient evidence to show that Basic 
Slag had been most successful, producing an herbage which the 
stock grazed very much closer than that on the other plots. 

The inspection of these plots was continued in 1893, with the 
result that, on a variety of soils, the Plot B (dressed with Basic 
Slag) fully maintained its superiority over the others, amongst 
which the action of the Bone meal seems perhaps the most 
marked. 

The following statement gives the names of the gentlemen 
who have conducted these experiments, the districts to which 
they belong, and a short summary of the results at each station. 

Mr. C. BiMiXGHAM } Hohiicote. near Mimhcad, Somerset. 

These plots form part of a poor pasture situated at a con- 
siderable height above the sea level. Plot B is here markedly 
superior to the other plots, being full of clovers, and con- 
tinually grazed in preference to the rest of the field by stock 
of all kinds. Plots A and C (Bone meal and dissolved Bones) 
have considerably improved. The lime Plot D was very much 
burnt, but now appears to be recovering. 

Mr. J. D. Armstrong, Vallis Farm, Frome. 

This pasture is naturally of rather good quality, and not 
much difference between the plots is discernible. Both in 
1892 and 1893 Plot B (Basic Slag) has been slightly the best, 
but latterly stock have been showing some preference for Plot 
A (Bone meal), in which there are now rather more clovers 
than in C and D. 

Mr. E. Tyley, CJieddar, Somerset, 

The plots here form part of a pasture which is naturally 
rather inclined to be wet. No difference between the plots 
could be observed in 1892, but in 1893 the Basic Slag and the 
Bone manures appear to have brought up the clovers and 
generally improved the character of the pasture ; Plot B (Basic 
Slag) being the most closely fed down. 
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Mr. George Gibbons, TunLey, near Bath. 

The results here differ from those at any of the other stations. 
In 1892, the lime plot D was distinctly the best, but an 
inspection, in the autumn of 1893, showed that the plots treated 
with Bone meal and dissolved Bone (A and C) were, to a slight 
extent, the best, the Basic Slag having apparently no effect 
whatever. 

Mr. George Gibbons, Clutton, Somerset. 

Here, too, the lime plot was superior in 1892, and the action 
of the Basic Slag was not then observable, but in 1893 there was 
no difference in any of the plots, except that treated with Basic 
Slag, which was decidedly more full of clovers, better grazed, 
and of a darker colour. 

It is remarkable that both here and at Tunley the lime should 
have had such marked effect in the first year and not in the 
second. The soil at the Tunley station being a stiff loam on 
lias, and at Clutton a strong red clay, inclined to wet. 

Mr. M. Court, Long Ashton, near Clifton, Bi^toL 

The effect of the manures on these plots is not appreciable. 

M • H Frv " \ ^^^^^ Farm, near Warminster, Wilts. 

In 1892 there was very little to be observed on these plots, 
but after the spring growth in 1893 the difference between them 
was clearly marked. Plot B produced the best bed of grass 
with a large quantity of clovers, while Plot A (Bone meal) 
comes second, both these plots being greatly preferred by stock 
to the other two, C and D, which do not show any appreciable 
result of the dressings applied to them. 

Mp H E Xaptfr i Bradenstoke, near Chippenham, Wilts. 

Both in 1892 and 1893, Plot B has perhaps been slightly the 
best, but the difference is not great. 

Mr. E. Moore, Hardenhuish , near Chippenham. 

In 1892, and in the earlier part of 1893, the Basic Slag plot 
was certainly the favourite, but when tliis station was visited in 
the autumn, Plots A, B, and C appeared about equal. 

Mr. H. Phelps, Boro' Green, Kent. 

These plots are situated in a pasture, which was reclaimed 
from woodland, and laid down about twenty years ago. The 
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land does not seem to take kindly to grass, even when liberally 
treated. Basic Slag (Plot B) takes a decided lead here over the 
others, both in improving the herbage and maki9g it more 
palatable to the stock. 

Mr. W. Ashcroft, Layhams, near Hayes, Kent. 

In 1892, and the early part of 1893, the Basic Slag plot 
showed to advantage here, both in the growth of clover and 
in the partiality for the herbage shown by stock. During the 
autumn, however, it appears to have rather lost ground, and 
the lime Plot D to have improved. 

Mr. Ashcroft expects a more marked improvement in Plot D 
next year. 

This scheme was followed up in 1893 by another set of ex- 
periments with the object of " ascertaining the eflTect of certain 
dressings upon coarse or sour pastiu^s." 

The following is a reprint of the conditions under which 
these experiments are being conducted : — 

The Uxperiments are to he tried upon a pasture, the feediiig 
quality of which, oioiiuf to coarseness or sourness, i» 
deficient. The pasture sJwuld be grazed {not mown) for 
the nact three years, and care should be taken TWt to 
select a field the feeding quality of which is defixdent 
from want of draining or other known cause. 

The Plots, six in number, are to be half-an-ojcre in size, and,, 
under the advice of Dr. Voelcker, are to be treated as 
follows : — 

a. 5 cwt. Salt iier acre, 

b. 6 cwt. Kainit per acre. 
e. 2 tons Lime per acre, 

d. 2 tons Lime and 6 cwt, Kainit per acre 

e. 10 cwt, Basic Slag per acre. 

f. To be left untreated. 

The lime should be tJiat ordinarily used in the district for 
agricultural purposes, and is to be obtained by the 
Experimenter and charged to the Society, The artificial 
manures will be paid for by the Society and forwarded 
to the nearest Bailway Station. 

All the manures should be applied as soon as possible. 

Wooden pegs should be driven in at the centre and comers 
of each plot. 
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At four of the experimental stations, on different varieties 
of soil, two plots of half-an-acre each were added, and to these 
were applied renovating mixtures of seeds, with a view of 
ascertaining whether any improvement could be made in the 
pasture in this way. These renovating mixtures, which were 
very kindly supplied gratuitously by Mr. Martin J. Sutton, 
varied in accordance with the character of the soil. These plots, 
were then divided, and a different mixture, A and B applied to* 
each quarter acre, the price of the A mixture ranging from 
125. to 15s. per acre, and the B mixture from 9s. &d, to 12s. 
During the latter part of May these two plots were dressed with 
1 cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre. 

The following statement gives the names of the gentlemen 
who are kindly conducting these experiments : — 

Mr. w!^H^T^maine } '^^^^^ Newlyn.East, Cornwall. 

Sir T. D. Acland \ tt , • x w v j 

•Mr. C. Birmingham / H^^^^cote, near Mmehead. 

Mr. A. Blake, Her Majesty The Queen's Farm, Osborne, Isle of Wights 

Sir T. D. Acland \ ttmi 4.^ ^ ^ 

•Mr. W.Stevens | Killerton, near Exeter. 

•Mr. A. G. Skinner, Bishops Lydeard, Somerset. 

Mr. Sellick, Brompton Ralph, near Wiveliscombe, Somerset. 

Ml-. George Gibbons, Tunley, near Bath. 

Mr. T. D. Till, Thombury, Gloucestershire. 
•Mr. Hcwett, Leckford, Stockbridge, Hants. 

Mr. F. D. Brockman 1 t> 1.1, v tt xi. ir 1. 

Mr. Lipscomb / ^^eachborough, near Hythe, Kent. 

The extraordinary season of 1893 renders any results at 
present obtained from these experiments not sufficiently defi- 
nite to be put into print, and it is therefore proposed to defer 
any detailed statement of them imtil the eflFects of another 
season have been noted. It may, however, be added that, in 
these experiments also, Basic Slag is holding its own, though at 
present not perhaps to the same extent as in the 1892 scheme. 

With regard to the renovating mixtures of seeds, the prolonged 
drought appears to have prevented their germination. 

The Committee desire to tender their warm thanks to those 
gentlemen who are kindly conducting these experiments, and to- 
express the hope that the valuable assistance they are good 
enough to give will not be so severely handicapped next year by 
such an untoward season as that of 1893. 
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XI. — The Societ)fs Dairy Schools. By Thos. F. Plowmax, 

Secretary and Editor. 

Dl'RIXG the past year the Society has continued its efforts to 
promote practical education in dairying through the medium of 
its Schools, and its activity in this direction has been stimulated 
by the calls which have been made upon it by public bodies. 

The nature of the instruction, the methods of procedure, and 
the appliances used at the Society's Schools, have been fully 
dealt with in previous issues of the Society's Journal, and have 
since been reprinted in pamphlet form, so that it is only 
necessary now to add to the statistics of former years some 
particulars with reference to the immediate past. 

Since the establishment of its Schools in 1888, and up to the 
end of 1893, the Society had expended the sum of 12,587/. 13«. 5d. 
in the promotion of Technical Instruction in Dairying. This, 
however, does not by any means represent the total amount 
devoted to this object, through the instrumentality of the 
Society, as it does not include such expenses as the hiring and 
fitting up of buildings for the travelling Butter Schools, and 
other local liabilities undertaken by the District Committees 
co-operating with the Society ; nor the cost (defrayed by the 
Society) of the Working Dairy at its annual exhibition and of 
the students' competitions therein. 

With a view to the encouragement of students, special prizes 
for cheese and butter, made by students who have attended any 
of the Society's Schools, are offered at the Society's annual 
exhibition, which opens on May 30th next at Guildford. At 
this exhibition there will also be butter-making competitions in 
the Working Dairy for students who have passed through the 
Society's Schools. 

Butter Schools. 

At the request of County Councils, the Society during 1893 
conducted travelling Butter Schools for the counties of Somerset, 
Kent, Dorset and Devon. 

The Society has carried on these Schools without any charge 
to the County Councils beyond that for actual out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

The instruction has been given by six teachers, viz.: the 
Misses A. Angus, A. Barrett, A. A. Benjafield, M. Benjafield, 
M. Smart and A. Williams ; and, in addition to this, practical 
addresses have been delivered to each class of students by 
the Society's Dairy Steward (Mr. G. Gibbons). The latter 
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jrsonally supervises both the Butter and Cheese Schools, and 
J and the Society's Secretary are responsible to the Agricul- 
iral Education Committee for the organising, financial and 
erical work connected with the Schools. 

During the present year (1894) the Society is conducting 
shools for the County Councils of Somerset and Devon. 

The accompanying tabular Statement shows the number of 
udents at each centre visited by the Butter Schools up to 
December 31st, 1893. 



BUTTER SCHOOLS 

onducted by the Society from October 15th, 1888, to December Slst, 

1893. 



County. 



Centre. 



No. of 

<Uy« ; 
School Year. 

was 
open. 



No. of Students. 



trecknocksliiro 
)trTODshire . . 



♦ ♦ 



» t 



Dorsetshire 

» » 
» » 
I » 
t » 

1 » 
* » 

1 » 

? » 

» t 
» » 



Builth 

Exeter 

Barnstaple 
Bideford 

Colyton 

Exeter 

fiatheileigh . . 

Merton 

South Molten 

Tiverton 

Torrington 

Bridport 

Fontmell Mag^ .. 
Portesham 
Maiden Newton 

Bridport 

Chnrmouth 
Buckland Newton .. 
Sherborne 

Leigh 

Lydlinch 
Alveston 
Stower Provost 
Gillingham .. 
Bland ford St. Mary 
West Stafford 

Upwey 

Winfrith 

Corfe Castle . . 
Wareham 

Holt 

Horton 



7 
21 
11 
11 
11 
11 
21 
11 
11 
21 
21 
21 
11 
21 
21 
11 
21 
21 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
21 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
21 
21 
11 



1890 
1889 
1893 



1890 
1891 
1892 

>i 
1 1 
♦ I 

1893 

» » 
J » 

» » 
» » 
» » 
? » 
» » 

J » 

1 » 



10 days. 



22 

4 

8 

12 

5 

16 

18 

8 

22 

18 

26 

12 

24 

23 

11 

16 

14 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

19 

4 

7 

8 

11 

10 

23 

21 

9 



Shorter 
periods. 


Total. 


14 


14 


3 


25 


1 


5 


2 


10 


• • 


12 


5 


10 


2 


18 


1 


14 


8 


16 


3 


25 


1 


19 


• • 


26 


• • 


12 


• • 


24 


• • 


23 


1 


12 



9 
1 

• • 

4 
1 
22 
4 
5 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 



16 
14 
11 
20 
13 
12 
16 
20 
26 
11 
13 
14 
12 
26 
24 
10 
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BXJTTER SCROOLS— -continued. 



County. 


Centre. 


No. of 

days 

School 


Year. 


No. of Students. 












was 

open. 




10 days. 


Shorter 
periods. 


TbuL 




Brought forward .. 


468 


• • 


424 


99 


523 


Gloncestershire .. 


Berkeley 


11 


1889 


9 


• • 


9 


» » •• 


Gloucester 


21 


» ♦ 


20 


6 


26 


Herefordshire . . ' 


Bromyard 


11 


1891 


10 


■ • 


10 




Kington 


11 


> > 


4 


15 


19 


» > "• 


Hereford 


21 


1 9 


21 


5 


26 


» » 


Ledbury 


11 


1 » 


12 


4 


16 


1 » •• 


Leominster . . 


11 


) > 


8 


4 


12 


9 t " 


Ross 


11 


9 9 


9 


1 


10 


Kent 


Tonbridge 


21 


1892 


12 


11 


23 




Westerhom . . 


11 


> 1 


11 


8 


14 




Igtham or Wrotham 


11 


» 1 


6 


7 


IS 




Maidstone 


10 


» y 


1 


7 


8 




Granbrook 


11 


) ) 


10 


12 


22 




Tenterden 


11 


) } 


10 


2 


12 




Ashford 


31 


) } 


20 


5 


25 




Hythe 


21 


J » 


17 


6 


2:^ 




Dover 


11 


J > 


4 


4 


8 


«f b* •• •• 


! Sandwich 


11 


« > ■ 


8 


1 


9 




Swanley 


31 


♦ 1 


82 


• • 


32 




Canterbury . . 


31 


1898 


19 


• • 


19 




Gravesend 


11 


It ' 


7 


8 


10 




WestWickham .. 


21 


? ) 


18 


4 


22 


Middlesex . . 


Hampstead . . 


21 


1889 


24 


• • 


: 24 


Oxfordshire .. 


Oxford 


21 


♦ ? 


20 


5 


. 25 


Pembrokeshire . . 


Pembroke 


31 


1890 


45 


• • 


45 


Radnorshire 


Llwyn Madoc 


7 


» ) 


• • 


7 


7 


> » •• 


Newbridge on- Wye 


7 


» » 


• • 


7 


7 


♦ 1 •• • • 


' Rhayader 


21 


» » 


20 


2 


■ 22 


Somersetshire 


1 Shepton Mallet 


31 


1888 


82 


2 


. 84 


» » • • • • 


Clevedon 


21 


1889 


27 


9 


3S 


5 ? • • •• 


Yeovil 


21 


1891 


21 


1 2 


23 


» J •• • • 


Crewkeme 


21 


t ) 


17 


4 


1 21 


» » •• • • 


1 Langport .. .. 


21 


» 1 


19 


11 


30 


» J •• • • 


! WiUiton 


11 


) f 


6 


6 


12 


» » • • 


Minehead 


11 


9 } 


12 


6 


18 


> » • • • • 


; Chard 


21 


) ) 


12 


1 

• • 


12 


» » •• 


Taunton 


31 


) ) 


26 


2 


28 


» > .. .. 


Weston-super-Mare 


21 


} t 


20 


6 


26 


» > 


Axbridge 


21 


• » 


11 


6 


17 


> » .... 


1 Glastonbury .. 


21 


1892 


16 


2 


18 


» J •• 


i Highbridge .. 


21 


» » 


16 


1 


17 


» » •• 


Midsomer Norton . . 


kl 


) ) 


19 


• • 


19 


» > •• 


East Harptree 


21 


» > 


17 


4 


21 


J » • • • • 


Bath 


31 


) » 


34 


8 


42 


» » •• •• 


' Wells 


21 


} ) 


20 


6 


, 26 


1 » •• •• 


; ^ailsea 


31 


) 9 


29 


• • 


i 29 


1 » •• •• 


Keynsham 


21 


1 ♦ 


21 


5 


26 


> > •• •• 


Somerton 


21 


J » 


21 


1 


22 


> > .. 


Wincanton 


21 


1893 


21 


•• 


21 


» t 


Dulverton 


21 


> > 


21 


6 


27 




Carried forward . . 


1409 


• • 


1289 


807 


1546 
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BUTTER SCROOLS—continued. 



000017. 



Centre. 



No. of 

days 

School 

was 

open. 



Somersetshire 



» > 



Surrey 



Sussex 

WarwlckBhire 

Wiltshire 



♦ > 



Worcestershire 



Brought forward .. 
Wivelisoombe 
MilvertOD 
Wellington . . 
Cannington . . 

Martock 

Dnnkerton 
Batheaston . . 
Gannington . . 

Glutton 

Frome 

Bniton 

Queen Gamel 

Oxted 

Lingfield 

Horley 

Ghobham 
Jjeatherhead .. 

Dorking 

Guildford 
Wiston Park, Steyning 

Goventry 

Swindon 

Ghippenham .. 
Worcester 



1409 
21 
11 
11 
11 
21 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
21 
11 
21 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
21 
7 
21 
21 
31 
21 



Year. 



> » 
J ? 
1 ♦ 
» J 
» J 
y J 
? ? 
» » 

» » 
> » 

1891 

I » 
» » 

1892 

> > 

1890 
1889 
1888 
1889 
1890 



No. of Students. 



10 dkjB, 



Shorter 
periods. 



1239 
15 
11 
8 
10 
14 
7 
8 
7 
8 
3 
17 
8 
22 
13 
12 
12 
4 
6 
9 

• • 

22 

21 
36 
24 



1769 



807 
5 
1 
4 



1 

1 



4 
1 



3 

8 
15 

7 
11 

8 

6 



Total. 



1546 

20 

12 

12 

10 

15 

7 

9 

8 

8 

7 

18 

8 

22 

13 

12 

14 

4 

9 

17 

15 

29 

32 

44 

30 



1530 



385 1921 



Cheese Schools. 

The teaching, apart from the experimental, section of the 
1893 Cheese School, was carried on by the Society on behalf 
of the Somerset County Council. 

The School was held at Rock's Lower Farm, Butleigh, near 
Glastonbury, the occupier of which (Mr. H. G. BetheU) rents 
imder E. Neville-Grenville, Esq. The usual arrangements were 
made with the tenant for the use and control of his dairy, 
the supply of milk from his cows, and the boarding and lodging 
of students in his house. The School was opened on April 1st, 
and closed on October 31st. 

As in previous years, the Society had the advantage of the 
services of Mr. H. Cannon, of Milton Clevedon, to supervise the 
School, and of his eldest daughter as teacher. The daily supply 
of milk was ctecked, and other assistance rendered, by a bailiff. 

For purposes of comparison, the amount of cheese made at 
the Society's four Schools, and the prices realised, are given in 
the following table. Messrs. Hill Bros., of Evercreech, were the 
buyers, and the quantity sold included the entire output. 
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Amount of Chebsb hadi and Pbiobs buuskd. 



r— ^ 



Plret(Mfty 1 toSl) .. .. I 37 1 

Second ( Juae 1 tu July 20) I 35 2 

Third (Jolj 21 to Aug, 31) , 21 2 

Fonrth (Sept. 1 to Oct. 31) 'l03 3 

First(Apr. 1 toMay II).. 26 2 17 

8econd(ftIayl2toJuDelI) { 3S 1 IT 

Third (June 12 to Aug. 11) I 67 1 24 

FonrthCAue.l2toOct.31) , 57 

fFiflh (half-skim Cheese)! , „ ,, 

[ (Nov. 1 to Nov. 15) ..( ' ^ " 
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Firet(April 1 to 30).. ,. 
SecoDd(May I to 31) .. 
Tbird (June 1 to Aug. IS) I 58 
Fourlh(Aug.l9toSept.30) 40 
Fifth (Oct. 1 to Oct. 31) .. 23 

Firet(AprilI to3P).. .. i 23 
SecoDd (Mav 1 to 31) .. ' 33 
Third (Juno 1 to Julv 31] ' (M 
Fourth (Aug. 1 to Sept. 30) 51 
Fifth (Oct. 1 to Oct. 31) .. i 31 



ff' &*"»« 



;1'm emu 



6S Ue 8 20^ 



The following talile shows the iinmber of students at tlie 
Society's Cheese Schools : — 



CHEESE SCHOOLS 
Conducted by thn Sooiet; from May 1st, 1890, to December StSt, 















s„. 


rfSl 


Oeol^ 






0.n„.. 


Sellout 


T«r. 




County. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


tlh 


Euuicreet . 


(Palace Farm,! 
i WelU .. ., 


181 


18M 


& 


. 


« 




91 28 


91 


" 


iVnlliB Farm, 


229 


1891 


12 


1 


14 


,. 


32 D 


M 


„ . 


(Compton HouBB 
\rnrm.AsbridgB 
,Iiock-« Lower 
Farm, BnUoigh, 
( Glustondary .. 


2U 
914 


1892 

1893 


li 
24 




A 


« 


IS' S 






















841 




5.) 2 . 20 


2 
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Sums of 12L 16s. Id, in 1891, 8/. 3s. 7d. in 1892, and 
21. 135. 6rf. in 1893, were received for truckle cheeses and 
hey butter made, in addition to the cheese referred to in the 
)regoing table, at the Schools. 

The unusually large number of students who received a four- 
reeks' course of instruction is a very satisfactory feature of the 
893 School. 

The experimental section of the School, which was started in 
891, was continued during 1893 ; a laboratory and a scientific 
Xpert (Mr. F. J. Lloyd, F.C.S.), with a qualified assistant, being 
ttached to it. 

Detailed accounts of Mr. Lloyd's ' Observations ' during the 
)ast year will be found further on in this volume. 

The Board of Agriculture has testified its appreciation of the 
esearches carried on at the Cheese School during 1893, by 
iwarding a monetary grant in aid of them, and by reprinting, 
n the form of a Parliamentary Eeport, a considemble portion 
)f the results and observations recorded in the Society's Journal 
)f last year. 

This year's Cheese School, which will be opened the fii*st 
»veek in April, will be held at Mark House, near Highbridge, in 
Somersetshire. The farm and dairy are very suitable, and 
students will be boarded and lodged in the commodious resi- 
lence attached, which is occupied by Mr. and Mrs. J. Peters, 
The Committee will have the advantage of Miss Cannon's 
services as teacher, and of the co-operation and help of Mr. 
.ribbons and Mr. Cannon in the supervision and geneml arrange- 
ments of the School. The practical section of the School will 
igain be carried on by the Society for the Somerset Coimty 
Council, and the Society will continue, on its own account, the 
Experimental Section, for bacteriological and other researches, 
mder the conduct of Mr. Lloyd. 



S.II. — The Manufacture of Cheddar Cheese, By T. C. Candy, 

Cattistock, Dorset. 

My method of cheese-making is the result of nine years of 
Dbservation and experiment, and has been modified from time 
to time as experience showed me that it might be improved. 
The following is a brief description of my present systenL';;^*."]^ 

Ripening of evening' s milk, — ^The first essential of success by 
this method is to secure in the evening's milk a proper degree 
of ripeness, for no sour whey is used during the manufacture, as 
is the case with some other methods. 

In order to secure this ripeness, the evening's milk should 
never be allowed to get cold before it is brought into the dairy. 
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This is far more difficult when the milk has to be brought a 
longer distance than when the farm is close to the dairy. During 
the heat of summer, there is little likelihood of the milk 
cooling down too rapidly, but in the spring and autumn special 
care has to be taken to prevent the rapid cooling of the milk. 
The system I adopt is based upon the fact that the greater the 
surface of a liquid exposed to a cold atmosphere, the more rapid 
will be the cooling of that liquid. I have therefore two tall tin 
vessels, each holding about thirty-six gallons, into which the 
milk is placed when brought in at night. The temperature of 
the milk is then about 90° Fahr. To secure proper ripeness it 
should not fall below 78° Fahr. by 10 P.M., nor below 68° Fahr. 
by the morning. I object to the method of maintaining the 
temperature of the evening's milk by covering it up in the tub 
with a cloth. This I believe to be one cause of much trouble 
in cheese-making, while it keeps in the odour of the milk 
which had far better be allowed to escape. 

K the milk has been properly kept and ripened over night it 
is not advisable to further carry on this ripening. Th^efore 
the evening's milk is not used for heating in the morning, but 
the temperature of the mixed milk necessary for renneting is 
obtained by heating a portion of the morning's milk. The heat 
to which this portion of the morning's milk is raised should not 
exceed 100° Fahr. 

Renneting. — The temperature for renneting is 84° Fahr. The 
quantity of rennet used is about one-teaspoonful to eight gallons 
of milk in the summer, and a little more in the spring and in 
the autumn. 

Accurately measured, the proportion of rennet to the volume 
of milk is in the summer about one part to 8000, and in the 
autumn about one part to 7000. The amount of rennet used 
will also vary according to the ripeness of the milk. If the 
milk is veiy ripe, less than the above-mentioned quantity must 
be used; but if not quite ripe enough, more rennet must be 
used. To judge this, and many other points in the manufacture, 
needs long experience, and no hard and fast rule can be laid 
down at present to guide makers who have not the necessary 
experience. 

After adding the rennet and stirring it in for some 5 or 6 
minutes, the tub is covered with a cloth and the milk allowed 
to rest until set. To facilitate judging whether the milk is 
properly set or not, a bowl is left floating upon the top of the 
milk, and when the milk is sufficiently set the bowl, upon 
slightly raising one side, will come away from the curd quite 
clean. 

If it does not, the milk must be allowed to rest longer before 
cutting. If the milk be properly ripened and the right amount 
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)f rennet used, the curd should be set and ready to cut 45 
ninutes after adding the rennet. 

Turning in the surface. — The top of the curd is now turned 
in or over by the use of a skimmer, the surface being cut to a 
depth of about two inches. The vat is covered with a cloth and 
allowed to remain until the whey rises. This should not take 
more than about 15 minutes. 

Breaking. — This is now commenced, very gently to begin with. 
After first cutting the curd it is well to wait for a few minutes 
before proceeding with the breaking. The breaker used is the 
old English shovel breaker, the edges of which I like to have as 
sharp as possible, so that it cuts the curd rather than breaks it. 
Moreover, I consider it necessary to move the breaker upwards, 
thus cutting the curd by its own weight, rather than to move 
the breaker in a circular direction round the tub, and break the 
curd by overtaking it with the breaker. No operation in 
cheese-making needs more care than breaking. 

A good curd should be fit to break in 60 minutes from the 
time rennet was first put in, and the time taken in breaking 
should be 50 minutes. This time will, however, be correct only 
when all the conditions are at their best. It will vaiy as the 
conditions of the curd vary. When breaking is completed, 
the curd is obtained in a very fine condition, yet, when skilfully 
done, without loss of fat. It should be angular and not rounded ; 
not like shot, but in sharp-edged fragments. 

When finally broken, the curd is allowed to settle, being 
moved backwards and forwards in a place from whence it is 
convenient to dip the whey for the scald. 

The Sealds. — One of the chief characteristics of this system 
is the high scald to which the curd is subjected. Tliis is 
obtained in the ordinary course by two scalds, but, when the 
:;heese is going very fast, it may be necessary to have only one 
jcald. In either case, it is essential that it should take as little 
time as possible to get the scald on, and to secure this, it is 
accessary to have proper means of heating the whey rapidly to 
:,he desired temperature. I use an ordinary boiler, the whey 
3eing heated in the vessels, previously described, in which the 
nilk is ripened during the cool season, or else the whey is 
lipped out into large warmers, and these placed in the boiler. 
While the first warmer is being heated the second is being 
lUed, and the whole of the whey is dipped off as far as possible 
)efore any of the heated whey is put on the curd. By this 
neans it is possible with one boiler to get the first scald on 
n about 15 minutes when dealing, say, with 160 gallons of 
nilk. But when a l8trger quantity of milk is being dealt with, 
t is advisable to have two boilers for heating the whey. The 
emperatnre of the first scald is 94° Fahr. The whey to obtain 
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this scald need not be heated above 120® Fahr. The curd is stirred 
in the scald for 2 minutes, and then allowed to settle. • As soon 
as possible the whey is again dipped off' for the second scald. 
The whey is heated to 126° Fahr., and in about 15 minutes it 
is possible to have the curd in second scald at a temperatuie of 
106° Fahr. Very little change is made in the temperature of 
the scalds to meet the varying ripeness of the milk ; but, when 
tJie milk is not quite so ripe as could be wished, it is permissible 
to use a slightly lower scald. 

The curd is stirred in this scald for 3 minutes, and then 
allowed to settle for 15 minutes. The curd now lies on the 
bottom of the tub in a uniform layer. It must next be moved 
up from the sides of the tub towards the centre by gentle yet 
firm pi-essure ^nth the flat of the hands. Skill and care are 
necessary to properly carry out this operation. The curd should 
be left in a solid mass in the centre of the tub, with a space of 
about six inches between the sides of the tub and the edge of 
the curd, and yet without any small pieces of curd, which have 
been broken off from the mass, floating in the whey. After this 
has been done the curd is again allowed to rest, and should be 
flt to permit the whey being drawn 30 minutes after the second 
scald was on. 

Here, again, experience must determine whether the condition 
of the curd will permit the whey to remain on for 30 minutes, 
or whether it will be necessary to keep it on for a longer 
time. When all goes well the curd acquires in the 30 minutes 
a consistency which the experienced maker soon learns to judge. 
But this state may be reached in less time, especially in very 
warm weather, or when the milk is unusually ripe ; or, on the 
other hand, when the conditions are reversed, it may take longer. 

Cutting the Curd. — As soon as the whey is off, the curd lying 
<n\ the ])ottom of the tul) is cut into foot squares and turned 
4)ver, the outer squares being placed on edge, and resting against 
the interior ones. They are then covered with a cloth or thin 
cloths, and left for some minutes — the time varies, and is 
judged l>y the condition of the curd. The shorter the time — ^say 
5 minutes — the better the curd, and the resulting cheese. Each 
square of curd is now cut into two pieces and taken to the cooler. 
If the acidity is low, these slices are placed close together to keep 
in the heat ; but if the acidity is developing mpidly, they are 
not packed closely. The curd is covered with light cloths only. 
The curd is turned upon the cooler after 20 minutes, again after 
30 minutes, and once again before cutting. It is then cut into 
^ pieces 3 inches square, packed closely and covered with a cloth. 
It is opened up and turned at the end of 20 minutes, again at 
the end of 30 minutes, and again oi)ened and moved at the end 
of 40 minutes. 
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The curd is ground at 5*36 p.m., then spread over the cooler, 
covered with cloths and left till about 8 p.m., when it is salted — 
2ilbs. of salt being used for each hundi^dweight of cheese — and, 
if a firm curd, vatted. If the curd is soft, it should remain 10 
to 15 minutes on the cooler after being salted and before bein^ 
vatted. The temperature of the curd when vatted should be 
70° Fahr., and the full weight of the press should not be put on 
until the curd has been in the press for 60 minutes. 

Such is a brief outline of the system as carried out imder the 
most favourable circumstances. But every operation will need 
careful attention and have to be varied accordmg to the weather, 
and ripeness of the milk, in order to obtain uniform results in 
the cheeses. It is upon the knowledge and skill which the maker 
I)0ssesses, in judging the condition of the curd at each stage, and 
in knowing how to vary the operations of manufacture to meet 
those conditions, that success depends in this, as in every other, 
system of cheese-making. 



XIII. — Observations on Cheddar Cheese-making, Repoi^tfor 1893. 

By r. J. Lloyd, F.C.S. 

There are certain soils or farms in England, especially in 
Somerset, upon which, if tradition can be believed, there are 
spectre sign-boards bearing the words, " Good cheese cannot be 
made here." Unfortunately, no one is able to see these signs 
except the tenant for the time being. But the belief in the 
inability to make good cheese on certain soils is so wide-spread, 
and the conviction that it is founded upon fact is so strong, that 
the subject deserves careful attention and enquiiy. Some people 
have said that the Society always selected a site for its Cheese 
School where it was possible to make not only good but the best 
cheese, but that if a site wei^e selected where good cheese had 
not been made before, they would find out that it was impos- 
sible to make good cheese on such soil. 

In 1892 such a site was selected, the milk being produced 
ott' alluvial land overlying peat; and in 1893 the Committee 
again determined to select such a site, with the result that 
A farm was chosen, known as the " Lower Eock Farm," situate 
at Butleigh, about four miles from Glastonbury station, on the 
property of Mr. R. Neville Grenville. 

Kow, as the prices fetched by the cheeses made at the Daily 
School (which have already been published) averaged from 
Tune to October 68s. per cwt. and 665. per cwt. for the season, 
it might be inferred that no difficulty was found in making 
Dheese upon this site. Such supposition would be far from 
the truth. The difficulties were great, and such as had not 

ic 2 
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been met with during the two preceding years. Although 
these difficulties fluctuated from day to day, being at times very 
great, at others only slight, and this even when the cows were 
on the same pasture, yet as a matter of fact they were nearly 
always present. All the skill and experience, which Miss 
Cannon possesses in an exceptional degree, were needed to cope 
with them, and I can quite believe that an ordinary cheese- 
maker would find such difficulties insui^mountable. 

Before entering further into this question, however, I will 
proceed with my Eeport, and observing the same order as 
hitherto, consider first 

I. — The Conditions under which the Cheeses avere Made. 

The Farms and Soils. 

The house and some of the fields lie upon high ground, but 
the fields upon which the cattle were pastured for the greater 
portion of the time were on the low-lying lands which border 
the river Brue. This part of the county is noted for certain 
land, which is termed the scouring land of Somerset, to be 
referred to again later on in this Eeport. The cattle were never 
fed upon this scouring land. The dairy was rather small, and 
had a low roof; the walls were whitewashed, and also the ceiling. 

The number of cows kept by Mr. Bethell, the tenant of Lower 
Eock Farm, was not sufficient to supply all the milk required, 
so that some of the milk had to be supplied by Mr. Hunt,, 
tenant of Bridge Farm, whose fields adjoin Mr. Bethell's. Both 
Mr. Bethell and Mr. Hunt were, so far as I could gather, firmly 
convinced that no good cheese would be made from their land- 
Moreover, they pointed out among the fields certain which 
were noted as causing the milk to be unsuitable for cheese- 
making. It was evident that, if this were so, the cause might 
reasonably be expected to be found in the nature of the herbage 
growing upon the land. Mr. Carruthers was therefore requested 
to visit the farm and inspect the herbage, which he did on the 
27th June. 

Mr. Bethell, Mr. Hunt, myself, and assistant went with 
Mr. CaiTuthers over the land, and tried our best to discover any 
or what difference there might be between the grasses and plants 
on the different fields. The following is Mr. Carruthers' Eeport : — 

Beport of Professor CARRUTHERS, F.R.8., on the Vbgetation^ 
OF THE Two Farms which Supply the Milk fob the Daibt 
School. 

I visited these farms on the 27th June, and examined with 
care the vegetation of the ten fields in which the xoQch cows 
graze. All these fields are on the flat alluvium of the vdley. 
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•winch consists throughout of a fairly uniform stiff loam. With 
but slight modification, the vegetation is also singularly uniform. 

The principal grasses are wild barley grass, broom grass, rye 
grass, and false florin. Less frequently are found meadow fescue, 
tall fescue, sheep^s fescue, cocksfoot, and Yorkshire fog. The 
most abundant grasses are those of inferior quality, but the rich 
alluvial soil produces a vigorous growth on which the cows thrive. 
The only grasses that are permitted by the stock to run to seed are 
rye gi^ass, barley grass, and false florin ; very few heads were to 
be seen, the whole pasture being very closely eaten down. 

A fair amount of white clover exists in all the fields, being 
very thick in some places. A few scattered plants of red clover 
are present in all the fields. There was a considerable quantity 
of the yellow bird's foot trefoil on Mr. Hunt's farm. 

The most abundant weed was buttercup ; this weed was 
specially observed in Lower Eock Farm. There was an absence 
of yarrow in all the fields of this farm. On the other hand, 
yarrow was present in all the fields of Mr. Hunt's farm, and 
with it "all-heal " and some thistles. One field on this farm 
contains a good deal of yellow rattle. 

I compared the vegetation of the fields which (it was said) 
always supplied good milk with that in the fields in which the 
milk was of inferior quality, and made inferior cheese. There 
was no difference in the vegetation to account for the difference 
in the quality of the milk. 

I believe Mr. Lloyd is prosecuting researches which will 
determine the real cause of the injury to the milk. He has 
already discovered several different bacteria in the milk and 
cheese, besides that which is necessary for the production of the 
cheese. The separate and pure culture of these organisms 
which Mr. Lloyd is carrying on, and the experiments of adding 
ihese pure cultures to good milk, must lead to important results. 

4ih July, 1893. (Signed) WiLLUM CaRRUTHERS. 

The fields were ten in number, and of various sizes. I found 
the soils very similar in appearance, and Mr. Carruthers, as will 
be seen from his Eeport, formed the same opinion. Samples of 
the soil were taken from every field, but subsequently I selected 
only a few of the most typical samples. 

Thus the " Thirty acres " of Mr. BetheU was a little lighter m 
colour and more ferruginous than the other soils. It was con- 
sidered the best of all the fields. Hyatt's Common, which was 
considered the worst field, appeai^ed identical with Mr. Bethell's 
worst field known as " Horses." The other soils wore very similar ; 
hut I selected two which appeared to me least like one another. 

These four samples of soil were then forwarded to Dr. 
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Voelcker, and it will be seen from his Eepoi^t that chemically, 
and as regards fertility, the *' Thirty acres " is the best soil, and 
" Hyatt's Common " the worst soil. 

Report of Dr. VOELCKER on the Soils. 

Analytical Laboratory, 
22, Tudor Street, 

New Bridge Street, London. 
September 13th, 1893. 

The four samples of soil from fields at the Cheese School 
at Butleigh were duly submitted by me to analyse, and gave 
the following results : — 
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Each soil contained a tmce of chlorides, but not more. The 
four soils were very similar in appearance, and are all of a dis- 
tinctly clayey nature. 

Although, as is but natural in the case of different samples, 
the four soils show in their respective analysis certain small 
differences of chemical composition, yet it must be said gene- 
rally that they reseml Je one another very fairly indeed, and, st^ 
far as I can see, there is no such striking variation between any 
one of them and another as to in this way account for the 
superiority claimed locally for this or that soil. 

The most marked difference which occurs is in the small 
quantity of alumina in No. 2, and in the slightly increased 
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amount of lime which it contains. This soil would appear to 
be somewhat the lightest of the four. 

The fact that No. 1 shows a larger proportion of ferrous oxide 
than any of the others, may possibly be taken as some indication 
of its being in a less fully oxidised condition, and this may have 
10 do with its being considered the poorest of the three common 
soils. Beyond this, I see no possible reason, on the chemical 
side at least, to account for inferiority in it. 

I should not at the same time be surprised to hear that No. 2 
was reckoned the better soil, owing to its being lighter, to the 
larger amount of lime in it, richness in phosphoric acid, and 
more fully oxidised state of its iron salts. 

All four soils are very rich alike in phosphoric acid, potash, 
and nitrogenous organic matter, and the differences in any of 
these shown by the respective soils are not sufficiently marked 
to account for any superiority of one over the other. 

(Signed) J. Augustus Voelcker. 

It will thus be seen that neither a botanical examination of 
the herbage, nor yet a chemical examination of the soils, found 
any reason for the local opinion as to the unsuitability of the 
land for cheese-making, nor did they throw any light on the 
difficulty met with in practice. 

The Stock and Yield of Milk. 

On the 1st April there were 38 cows in milk, 21 belonging to 
Mr. BetheU, and 17 to Mr. Himt. They were then being stall 
fed, Mr. Bethell's cows receiving six pounds of cotton-cake per 
diem and mangels, and Mr. Hunt's a little less cake but 
additional hay. Soon after the cheese-making began, they were 
turned out to grass in the home fields, and on the 25th April 
went down to " The Moor," owing to the exceptionally warm 
season. They were, however, given some compound cake for 
some little time afterwards. On the 18th April there were 
42 cows in milk, 24 of Mr. Bethell's, and 18 of Mr. Hunt's ; 
and on the 29th, Mr. BetheU had 25, and Mr. Himt 19 in milk. 
On the 11th May they were increased to 52, and on the 
25th there were 55 in milk. The number remained about the 
same for the rest of the period. They were mostly Shorthorns ; 
and the average yield from Mr. Bethell's cows was greater than 
that from Mr. Hunt's. This Mr. Bethell attributed to the fact 
that he took great care in selecting the cows, and got rid of 
those which he found to yield less than he considered a fair 
amount of milk. The cattle drank from the river Brue, 
which, in spite of the very dry season, always afforded them 
an ample supply of water of good quality. 
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The season, as is well known, was an exceptional one, and 
the result thereof is seen in many ways. 

First. The effect of the warmth was already felt in April. 
Thus in 1892 the average time of vatting in that month was 
(3.58 P.M., while in 1893 the average time was 4.34 P.M., nearly 
2i hours sooner. That this was due to the heat is shown by 
the fact that the average temperature of the dairy in 1892 was 
54-60°, and in 1893 from 59-68°. It is also seen by comparing 
the average temperature of the curd when in vat, which in 1892 
was 67° Fahr., while in 1893 it was 76° Fahr. 

Secondly. If we compare the average results obtained at 
Butleigh in 1893 with those obtained at Vallis and Axbridge 
in 1891 and 1892, as given in the following table, it will be seen 
that the yield of milk, owing to the shortness of keep, declined 
in June, and still further in July, while in each of the pre- 
ceding years it rose in June very considerably, and even in 
July was in one case more than, and in the other nearly equal 
to, the yield in May (see table opposite). 

Great as was the influence of the heat, even as seen when 
we compare the monthly average of milk, it was greater still 
when we compare the yield week by week. Indeed, the fluctua- 
tions were quite remarkable, the yield sometimes rising, and 
then again falling in a manner not easily to be accounted for. 

The following facts are of interest as showing the effect of 
the drought, and they also indicate how very rapidly under such 
circumstances the cows felt the effect of the change produceil 
in the food. The milk supply on the whole gradually decreased 
from the end of May. During the last week of May the cows 
were yielding about 160 gallons of milk. From that date no 
rain to speak of fell until the 22nd and 23rd June (see table, 
p. 139). The average yield of milk for the week preceding this 
fall was 131 '7 gallons per day, but for the week after it rose to 
137* 1 gallons per day. Then it began to diminish, until on the 
11th July it amounted to only 126 gallons. A slight fall of rain 
on this day, followed by another on 15th and again on 19th, had 
such effect that whereas the average yield for the first ten days 
in the month was only 130*6 gallons per day, the average daily 
yield for the last ten days was 142 • 9 gallons. 

The effect of the season on the quality of the milk was also 
most marked. Thus, while in April of each year the amount 
of cheese made from one gallon of milk has been practically 
identical (see table, p. 137), and in former years has increased 
every month, yet in 1893, after slightly increasing in May, it 
actually fell again in June, and in July and August was less 
than in either of the preceding yeai's. We are justified there- 
fore in concluding that, both in quality as well as in quantity, 
the milk was diminished by the prolonged drought. 
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Being anxious to discover what effect the drought was having 
upon the composition of the milk yielded at Vallis and Axbridge, 
where the Cheese School was held in 1891 and 1892, 1 wrote U) 
Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Tilley asking for samples. These they 
very kindly forwarded. Unfortunately, the time taken in the 
transit of these samples was so long, and the heat so great, that 
sometimes when they reached me they were curdled, and a full 
and satisfactory analysis could not be made. 

The following are the results obtained, and they are 
interesting : — 

AvEBAGE Composition of Mile from Vallis, Axbbidoe, and 
BuTLEiGH, between 19th and 24th May, 1893. 



Milk from— 



Fat. 



Casein, Arc. 



SoUdi. 



Vallis 

Axbridge .. 

in 1892 
Batleigh .. 



3' 
3- 
3- 
3 



08 
16 
25 

18 



8-86 
8-91 
8-95 
8-98 



11-94 
12-07 
12-20 
12 16 



It is noteworthy that the milk from Vallis, which in an ordi- 
nary season, as sho^\^l by the results in 1891 (see table, p. 137), 
is richer than that yielded at Axbridge, or than that yielded iii 
1893 at Butleigh, was poorer in May last than the milk at either 
Axbridge or Butleigh. The reason of this is doubtless the fact 
that high ground like that at Vallis felt the drought and heat 
more than the moor lands of Axbridge and Butleigh. In the 
milk from these soils there was remarkable similarity. 

We can also compare the milk yielded at Vallis, Axbridge. 
and Butleigh for the later portion of the season during the 
three years. 

Composition of Mile at Vallis, Axbbidge, and Butleigh cohpabed- 



1891. 
1892. 
1893. 

1891. 
1892. 
1893. 



Vallis, let week in September, 4-9 

Axbridge 

Batleigh 







» 



Vallis, Ist week in October, 2-7 

Axbridge 

Butleigh 



»» 



»» 



» 



»» 



415 
3-50 
3-53 

4-39 
3-87 
4-30 



8-76 
8-96 
9-00 

9-08 
908 
9-19 



12-91 
12-46 
12-53 

13-47 
12-95 
13-49 



It will be seen that the composition of the milk at Butleigl^ 
in September was again very similar to that yielded at Axbridge 
during the same mqnth of j.892. And the rapid rise in quahty 
of the milk at Butleigh in October is due to the equally rapid and 
exceptional fall in -the quantity yielded, and is therefore no 
criterion of the influence of the land or the pastures or tihe season. 
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Reference will be made subsequently to other influences and 
ffects which may in part be attributed to the season. 

The following table, for which I am indebted to Mr. Neville 
rrenville, shows the rainfall as recorded by him at Butleigh 
uring the seven months of the observations. 

Rainfall at Butleigh, 1898. 





April. 


May. 


Jnne. 


1 

July. 


i 

i August. 


September. 


1 

October. 




in. 


in. 


in. 


in. 


in. 


in. 


in. 


1 


•03 


•03 


• • 


1 

• • 


•02 




•09 


2 






• • 


1 

« • 


• • 




•tJO 


3 


i ^ ^ 




• • 


• • 


•41 




•08 


4 






•08 


•54 


•21 




• t 


5 






•03 


• • 


• • 




•32 


6 






• • 


• • 


•06 


•42 


•30 


7 


1 • • 






.. 




•03 


•40 


8 








•15 




•55 


•12 


9 


• • 




^ • 


•10 


• • 




•03 


10 








•08 


•• 




•29 


11 








•41 


•04 




•20 


12 


[[ 




• • 


•12 






• • 


13 


'.[ 




•04 


•25 






•07 


14 




•07 




• • 


, , 




•19 


15 




•03 




•79 


•• 




• • 


16 


•03 


•17 




• ■ 






•06 


17 


^^ 


•19 




•10 




•06 


•15 


18 




•20 


. . 


•02 


•io 


•17 


• • 


19 




•05 ! 




•85 




•25 


• • 


20 




• • 




• • 


•23 


•06 


• • 


21 




• • 




•10 




• • 


•12 


: 22 




•03 


•30 


• • 


•28. 


•21 . 


•03 


23 


•02 


•09 


•40 


•41 




•13 


• • 


24 




.. 


•10 


• • 




• • 


• • 


25 




1 

• • 


•04 


•05 




• ■ 


•19 


20 




1 


•15 


.. 




•15 


•37 


27 




1 


•17 


■ • 




•05 


• • 


28 




• • 


• • 


• • 




•36 


•05 


29 


•09 1 


•02 


• • 


• • 




•11 


• • 


30 




1 

• • 


• • 


•09 




•05 


• • 


31 




1 

« • 


• • 


•06 ■ 


•08 


. . 


• • 


otal incbes j 

1 


•17 


•88 


1^31 


4^12 


143 


2^60 


3^66 



II. — The Record of Observations. 

The same tables were used for recording observations as in 
receding years ; but, as greater attention was paid this year to 
le bacteriological work, the results were not recorded every 
iy, and after May were only made when necessary, though 
)mpletely for the first week in each month. The results of 
lese observations are shown in the following tables, though 
lany which were made are not given, but will be stated where 
jcessary, should reference be made to them suJjeequently : — 
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liECORD OF OBSERVATIONS MADE AT THE BATH AND 




1 


2 3 4 


fi a 


7 8 


10 


11 






IttUTiso TO EvEJiMi'* Mil 




lunlnf. 






l>lly ■■t 




At Mgtat. 




In 




Slo'tl,. 


Volume - 


T^p. X™|.. 
Dilrr. Milk. 


Addll; 


11.117. 


Trap, 

liiik. 


iM, 




2-3 

;i-4 


1 StBlI fed, and Home) 
i Fifld . . . .) ■■ 
Ditlo 37 C.20 


GO 1 8G 


■IS 


54 
£8 


«1 


71 


u 




4-5 
5-G 


DLtto 42 G.23 

jBeggar-B Well, Parkl ,, . ,= 


64 St; 
04 85 


■16 
■18 


56 
60 


64 
70 


69 

68 






(i-7 


DlUo 47 e.o 


05 91 


■18 


5fl 


65 


68 


11 




7-8 
8-9 
8-10 


Ditlo 48 li.5 


(J5 89 


■18 


56 


46 


63 


■13 




Ditlo 45 4.35 


G4 86 


■18 


S7 


fl5 


62 


,. 




io-n 


Ditto 50 G.15 


64 87 


■18 


67 


65 


64 






11-12 


Ditlo 53 (5.10 


59 83 


19 


58 


fil 


60 


■S8 




12-13 


Ditto 1 50 fJ,5 


GO 86 


■19 


52 


«1 


60 


'3D 




13-14 


Ditli, 54 6.15 


59 ; 86 


■19 


52 61 


61 


19 




14-15 


Ditto ' 52 , 6,5 


58 86 


■19 


50 60 


60 


-13 




15-11; 


1 






1 








IG-I7 


Ditlo 1 48 4.40 


61 87 


18 


56 61 


62 


■1» 




17-lS 


Ditto 50 5.53 


6t 87 


■19 


56 62 


63 


•19 




18-11) 


MomiDe'ii 


milk only use 


[. 








19-20 


Ditto 4!l G.5 


66 85 


■IB 59 


66 


65 


■IB 




M-21 


Ditto 50 0.5 


68 01 


■19 61 


68 


66 


■11 




tl'Zi 


Ditto 50 6.10 


GO 89 


■19 1 61 


69 


68 


■1! 




22-23 
















23-24 
ai-25 


Ditto 44 4.50 


69 88 
67 88 


'18 59 
■IS 58 


69 
72 


63 
6t 


■19 
■W 




i5-2G 


Ditto 01 c.io 


69 92 


■18 61 


70 


N 


■IS 




26-27 


Ditto GI <j,l3 


69 £0 


■19 ' 60 


69 


67 


■1) 




27-28 


Ditto ; G3 0.30 


67 00 


■19 57 


6T 


66 


■19 




38-2U 


Ditto 01 0.20 


66 88 


■19 09 


70 


66 


■19 




J9-30 


Ditto 00 0.20 


63 85 


■19 57 


64 


64 


■19 




A 


■.riige 5(1 


Ii4 87 


■18 57 


"cT 


65 


~^ 
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12 



18 14 15 16 17 



18 19 



20 



21 



23 23 



MORsnxo's Milk. 




1 

1 
Total 

Vol. 

of 
Milk. 


' Milk Hkated 

Quail- i .,.^„^ 
tlty. ^«"P- 


1 
Stalk Whet. 

1 

I 

Vol. Addlty. 

1 


Relax 

Acidity 

before 

Ren- 

netiug. 


INT. TO Mixed ^STii.k, fcc. 


rune of Field. 


Vol. 

of 

Milk. 


Aci- 


Time 

of 

Ren- 

neting. 


Rennet adJiH). 

Vol. ^^ 

lV)riion- 


I fed, and Home\ 
Id . . . ./ 
. . . . 


galls. 

• • 

i 44 


1 
1 

• • 

•18 


galls. 
80 
; 81 


galls. 
25 
23 


90 

87 


galls. 

none 
none 


• • 
> • 


1 

• • 
. -18 


a.m. 
7.28 
7.32 


ounc-s. 
1-42 
144 


9014 
9000 


. . - . 
gar's Well,\ 
rk Gates . . 1 


46 
44 


•18 
•17 


88 
86 


25 

28 


86 
90 


4 

none 


•38 

• • 


•19 

•19 

1 


7.27 
7.10 


1-56 
1-52 


9025 
9052 


» . . . . 


55 


•18 


102 


30 


90 


none 


• • 


•19 


8.15 


1-81 


9016 


;o . . . . 


' 54 


•18 


102 


82 


90 


none 


•• 1 


•19 


7.37 


181 


9016 


. . . . 


62 


•19 


107 


29 


88 


2 


•22 , 


•19 


7.20 


1-90 


9010 


« . . . . 


50 


•19 


106 


45 


90 


2 


•37 


•19 


7.27 


1^88 


9021 ; 


. . . . 


58 


•19 


111 


44 


90 


2 


•38 

1 


•20 


7.45 


1-97 


9015. 


. . . . 


60 


•19 


110 


40 


90 


3 


•29 


•19 


8.14 


1-93 


8979- 


, . . . 


60 


•18 ' 


114 


45 


90 


3 


•39 


•19 


7.40 


2 02 


1 9029 


. . . . 


59 


•19 


111 


42 


88 


3 


•40 1 

1 


' ^19 

1 
1 


7.20 


1-97 


9015. 


D . . . • 


65 


•19 


113 


40 


81 


3 


•41 

1 


•19 


7.8 


2^00 


1 
9040- 


a • . . . 


60 


•17 


110 


34 


83 


3 


•40 


•19 


7.12 


1^95 


9025. 


• . . • 


60 


•18 


60 


none 


• • 


2i 


•42 


•19 


7.55 


1-06 


9056 


. . . . 


58 


•19 1 


107 


40 


81 


2 


•42 


•18 


6.55 


1^90 


9010 


. . . . 


56 


•20 


106 


37 


84 


2 


•43 


•18 


7.10 


1^88 


9021 


o . . . . 


56 


•18 • 

1 


106 

1 


34 


90 


2 


•42 


•18 


7.15 


1-88 


902 L ' 


o . . . . 

rty acres, Com-'l 
u Mead . • / 
o . . . . 


60 
55 
63 


1 
•20 

•19 

•19 


1 

\ 104 
104 
124 


34 
35 
43 


84 
90 
88 


3 

3 

3 


•43 
•45 
•45 


•18 
1 -18 
i ^19 


7.5 

7.26 

7.22 


1^84 
184 
2-25 


9013 
9043 

8817 


o . . . . 


64 


•19 


125 


42 


90 


3 


•45 1 


•19 


7.22 


2-27 


8810- 


o . • . . 


67 


•20, 


130 


46 


90 


2 


•46 1 


1 ^21 


7.50 


2-35 


8851 


o . . • . 


71 


•19 


132 


45 


88 


2 


44 

1 


•19 


7.34 


2-38 


9000 


o . . . . 


72 


•19 


132 


43 < 


90 




•45 


•20 


7.25 


2-38 


9000 




59 


•19 


lOG 


• • 


•40 


•19 

1 


7.30 


1^89 


8997 
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RECORD OF OBSERVATIONS MADE AT THE BATH AND 



24 



26 



26 



27 



28 



2980 81 82 88 84 8ia85 



Time 

wlieu 

Curd 

cut. 



Acidity 

of 
Wiiey 
before 
Break- 
ing. 



Time 

of 
Break- 
ing. 



Acidity 

of 

Whey 

put 

aside. 



Time 
Scalding 

com- 
mences. 



) 

Temp, i 
of ' 
Scald. Time 


1 
Time 


l6t. 


in 
i Stir- 

2nd. ' «-*°8- 


in 
ficald. 

1 

1 



Rklatdco to Whit. 



Temp. 

when 

drawn. 



! lAcWtr 

of 

AcWitj.rolnine.,^ 

I pilM 

i Oori 





A.M. 




A.M. i 

1 




A.M. 






min. 


b. m. , 


• 




galla. 




>-3 


8.30 


11 


9.10 


*13 


10.8 


88 


92 


30 


2 


88 


•12 


• • 


•15 


?-4 


8.32 


11 


9.10 


•14 


10.23 


88 


92 


30 


2 12 


90 


•13. 


• • 


•16 


^5 


8.27 


13 


8.48 


•14 


9.40 


88 


91 


20 


1 20 


89 


•17 


•• 


•39 


')-(> 


7.55 


12 


8.20 


"14 


9-42 


88 


91 


12 


1 7 


90 


•19 


t 

• • 


•31 


)-7 


9.15 


13 


9.40 


a3 


10.45 


88 


92 


20 


1 12 


89 


•17 


• • 


•27 


r-s 


8.37 


•13 


9.10 


•13 


10.5 


88 


92 


45 


2 


88 


•13 


• • 


•15 


)-10 


8.23 


■13 


8.50 


•13 


9.50 


88 


92 


40 


1 40 


89 


•15 


• • 


•20^ 


)-ll 


8.25 


•12 


8.50 


•13 


9.43 


88 


92 


60 


1 57 


1 87 


•16 


• • 


•28 


1-12 


8.30 


■13 


9.0 


•13 


10.0 


88 


92 


50 


1 45 


87 


•15 


i 


•18 


2-13 


9.0 


■12 


9.27 


•13 


10.25 


88 


92 


55 


1 50 


87 


•17 


• • 


•23 


^-14 


8.35 


•13 


9.0 


•13 


10.6 


88 


92 


35 


1 28 


88 


•19 


j 

• • 


•24 


i-lo 


8.15 


•13 


8.42 


•14 


9.38 


88 


92 


42 


1 32 


88 


•16 


• • 


•19 


">-l(J 
























1 




>-17 


7.55 


•12 


8.20 


•13 


9.15 


88 


92 


49 


1 40 


88 


•16 


• 
• • 


•22 


7-18 


7.57 


•13 


8.25 


.13 


9.20 


88 


92 


45 


1 35 


89 


•15 


• 
• • 


•19 


S-l'J 


8.37 


■13 


8.50 


•14 


9.42 


88 


92 


60 


1 53 


! 87 


•17 


1 


•20 


>-2() 


7.55 


•12 


8.20 


•13 


0.15 


88 


92 


40 


2 5 


' 89 


•16 


« 
• • 


•20 


)-21 


8.10 


•12 


8.30 


•13 


9.50 


88 


92 


50 


1 40 


89 


•15 


• • 


•19 


1-22 


8.15 


•12 


8.35 


•13 


9.34 


88 


92 


42 


1 31 


89 


•15 


.. * 


•18 


^-24 


8.0 


•13 


8.17 


•14 


9.13 


88 


92 


56 


1 42 


88 


1 

•16 


95^ 


•20 


4-25 


8.25 


•13 


8.50 


•14 


9.55 


88 


92 


42 


1 35 


87 


•17.1 


100 


•21 


5-2(> 


8.8 


•13 


8.30 


•14 


9.15 


88 


92 


40 


1 40 


88 


•25- 


118- 


•30 


J-27 


8.7 


•14 


8.25 


•14 


9.18 


88 


92 


30 


1 28 


89 


•18- 


U^i 


•23 


7-28 


8.43 


•13 


9.5 


•14 


10.7 


88 


92 


30 


1 20 


88 


•19. 


122 


•23 


S-20 


8.20 


•13 


8.35 


•13 


9.31 


88 


92 


34 


1 26 


89 


'16- 


124 


•21 


)-ao 


8.12 


■14 


8.30 


•14 


9.33 


88 
88 


92 
92 


30 
39 


1 28 


88 


•18- 


125 , 


•21 


Average .. 


13 


• • 


•14 


• • 


1 45 


88 

1 


•16 


; 115 

; 1 


•21 



I 
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P ENGLAND SOCIETS CHEESE SCHOOL, APRIL, 1893.— :;>Aii. 
89 40 ii 48 « 4* « 



I 


"'1 


cnmr 


»WH«rDV^ 


i.oT«*i»EKiorCo»D. 


^.,„... 1 i 


















inl.. 

i 


■ hm ' WbFD ' A 
TBb. 1 0»(«. U 


IW Aft«- AfLer 
Sg. 1 Kng. lug. 


ABn After Ator , 

3iki an ttb , 
Toro- Tum-.Turn- 
Ing. ing. ■ ing. : 


» 


1 


.or 


1 


1 














1l».<«.' mln. 


Z.ti 


87 






42 


■61 


■83 .. .. 


.. 


1 10 ' 215 .'56 


67 


2.15 




2C 1 


37 


53 \ 


■65 


■77 ! .. .. 1 .. 


1 10 2-16 64 


66 


11.48 


90 ; 


48 


6G 


SO , 




' .- 3.00 


1 12 2^02 58 


67 


11.15 


BO : 


41 


59 


70 


■81 




1 12 2' 03 62 


68 


|--*.50 


90 


47 , 


70 


92 , 




.. 2^80 


2 1 , 2^08 58 


69 


1.43 


S6 


23 


37 


63 


'SO 


-• 


■■ 1 ■■ 2«> 


2 1 1 2^00 58 


66 


12.30 


87 . 


33 


51 


1 
74 


■94 




.. .. 3-00 


2 3 2-06 39 


68 


■2.45 


SG , 


39 ' 


57 


84 


■99 




.. .. ' €-20 


2 S ' 2-00 39 


« 


,2.47 


87 


20 


26 


45 : 


■78 


■89 


.. 3'60 


2 4 2-00 1 54 


«1 


l.IO 


88 


38, 


64 


88 


■98 




.. 440 


2 4 199 54 


61 


2.30 


90 , 


42 


04 


89 


■03 






.. 4^10 


2 6 2^02 1 53 


03 


2.15 


f» 


30 1 


40 


SO 


■75 


■96 






2 4 2^00 34 


64 


2.10 


89' 


36 


56 


74 


■92 


■B5 




.. 360 


2 6 1 2'12 58 


65 


2.0 


88 


30 


46 


68 


■87 


-98 


.. 3-», 


2 ' 2'13 58 


(58 


2.24 


88 : 


28| 


38 


57 


■62 


■73 


■81 1 83 3^20 


1 4 ■ 223 59 


08 


,2.15 


89 


33 


51 


77 


■30 


l-m 


.. .. 5'00 


2 S 1 2-22 38 


72 


2.30 


89 ' 


27 , 


42 


62 


■79 


■96 j .. 1 .. |2^60 


2 4 1 2^21 63 


73 


,2.8 


89 , 


25 , 


33 


51 


■67 


■82 -91 .. ; 2^60 


2 4 1 2'2I 61 


73 


12.2 


87 ,, 


"1 


43 


69 


■84 


■96 .. , .. 


3'00 


2 2 1 2^00 . til 


72 


12.35 


88 |! 


36 


es 


82 


'99 




4^20 


2 2 ■ 1-98 61 


72 


11.45 


» 


40 


66 


87 


■04 








2 10 2 09 1 02 


72 


LI. 35 


90'! 


38 


65 


94 








240 


2 10 2^01 62 


70 


2.32 


wl 


44 


71 


95 








220 


2 11 1 2^00 61 


70 


1. 32 


89 


34 


31 


71 


■89 


1-M 


.. 3-00 


2 11 202 60 


70 


2.0 


89 


35 


53 


76 1 


■95 


.. , .. 


.. 1 2-00 


2 1! 1 195 62 


68 


2.20 


m 










1 3'll 


2 3 2-07 ' .W 


C8 
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KECOED OF OBSEEVATIONS, APRIL, 189S.— cona'nKerf. 



RiuTiira TO CciB. 









Buj.TmQ TO Cumn. 




Trap. 
Vit. 


WdgM Tinw 
Kbcn ; of 
TMted. VatUnE. 

1 


Acidlly 

ft™ 
Pr«s. 


Weight 
Cb<¥H 

Koum. 




Tnop. olCbMMBooni. Bjgnmfia BtmUat. 


Moving. 


EvenlBg. Momtog. Kwnlaj. 




Uin 


Mlt 


Mia 


M„.IW 


D<7. |W«.|rir]r. 


72 


751 10.50 


100 


Iba. 
70 


5* 








1 




73 


75 9.30 


■90 


70i 


*i 












78 


86) 2.0 


104 


7Si 


8 


58 


70 


59 


62 56} 


60 1 59} 62) 


77 


86 1.15 


■97 


80 


6 


60 


62 


60 


03 59 


62 61 , 64 , 


76 


99 3-40 


1^06 


02 


7 


60 


63 


63 


63 58 


61 62 65 


74 


103 7.5 


1-04 


97 


6 


60 


63 


60 


63 59 


62 60 61 
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88*10 
87-68 
87-96 
87-56 



87-86 



JlTLY. 



1212 
12-00 
11-90 
1232 
12-04 
12-44 



1214 



87-94 
87-94 
87-76 
87-78 
87-80 
87-94 



87-86 



12-06 
12-06 
12-24 
1222 
12-20 
1206 



3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 



00. 
15' 
99| 
44! 
17 

48; 



50 
48 
47 
61 
36 
53 



•31 
34 
32 
34 
34 
36 



320 249 -34 



5 

5 

5 

5- 

5 

5- 



63 
37 
44 
28 
49 
41 



5-43 



68 
66 
•68 
•70 
68 
66 



6-84 
6-64 
6-67 
6-63 
6-62 
6-79 



68 6-68 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3- 



12 
20 
25' 
26 
20, 
08 



2-63 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



65 
84 
73 
90 
86 



12 14 



3- 19 2-77 



87-36 
87-34 
87-60 
87-64 
87-S4 
87-54 



ige 87-47 



12 
12 
12 
12 
12' 



64 
66 
40 
36 
66 



12-46 



3-69 
3-62 
3-41 
3 •37 
3-62 
3^4e' 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



99 
96 
97 
92 
98 
90 



35 
33 
35 
34 
33 
•35 



34 



ATTOirST. 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



'30 
20 
14 
23 
09 
07, 



66 
68 
66 
66 
68 
70 



517-67 



6^59 
6-52 
6^62 
6-58 
6-52 
6-72 



6 59 



12-53 3-53 2-95 



34 
3G 
38 
36 
•36 
35 



8EPTSMBEB. 



•36 



4 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 



94 
06 
'98 
01 
02 
07 



501 



'68 
66 
66 
7f> 
'68 
68 



68 



6 
6 
6 



73 
77 
69 
6-81 
6-76 
6 75 



6-75 



•40 
35 
31 
41 
40 
42 



38 



55 
56 
53 
55 
55 
56 



55 



39 
35 
34 

a3 

37 
35 



35 



54 
57 
54 
55 
54 
'56 



55 



•38 
•45' 
•36, 
•37 
•39, 
•39, 



55 
53 
56 
55 
'54 
54 



'39 54 



Solids. Fat. 



Aah. 



58^10l 
60^45 
60^40| 
59- 15 
60^40 
58-25 



59-46 



28-92 
30- 18 
29-92 
29-56 
29-70 
29-781 



2 

2 

2' 

2 

2 



20 
40 
40 
30 
25 



215 



29-68 2-28 



38^50 
41-30 
39 70 
40-55 
41-15 



40 24 



61-50 
58^70 
60-30 
59-45 
58-85 



59-76 



30-80 
28-44 
30-92 
2935 
29-94 



2 
2 

2" 
2- 
2 



40' 

40 

41 

40 

41 

41 



80 
40 
40 
80 
10 
60 



41 02 



59^20 
59-60 
58-bO 
59*20 
58-90 
58-40 



58-98 



28' 

28 

29 

28 

28' 

28 



91 
78 
00 
98 
50 
42 



28-76 



40-80 
41-40 
41-25 
40-75 
40-60 
40-95; 



59-20 
58-60 
58-75 
59-25 
59-40 
59-05 



40-96 59-04 



2907 
29-00 
28 32 
27-98 
29-07 
30-78 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



60 
85 
45 
20 
30 



29-89 2-38 



2 

2' 

2 

2 

2 

2 



25 
40 
30 
35 
30 
30 



2-32 



30 
25 
35 
30 
35 
30 



29^04' 2-31 
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EECOED OF OBSEEVATIONS MADE AT THE BATH AND WJ 

1 2 8 4 5 679 10 







Rklatiko 


TO Evkmuig's Milk. 








Day of 

11 ....Ai. 


_ 


1. 

IVuInme 

or 

Milk. 


Time. 


At Night. 

Temp. Temp. 

of of 
Dairy. ; Milk. 




' Inl 

Temp. 

of 
Hairy. 

min. max. 


ICoralog. 


Uontn. 

Name of Fields. 


1 
1 

Acidity. 

1 


Temp. 

of Ad 
Mak. 


, 


galls. 


P.M. 










1-2 


Common Mead, Horses . 


86 


5.15 


63 


83 


•18 


57 


68 


63 


2-3 


Ditto 


37 


6.20 


63 


«> 


1 -19 


57 


65 


65 


8-4 


Ditto 


41 


6.5 


62 


84 


1 -18 


57 


• 68 


64 


4-5 


Ditto 


40 


6.15 


60 


85 


: 19 


57 


68 


62 


5-6* 


Ditto 


38 


6.22 


62 


83 


•19 


57 


65 


68 


6-7 


Ditto 


35 


6.12 


62 


85 


•19 


57 


60 
68 


66 


Average 


38 


• • 


62 


84 


•19 

1 


57 


65 



' This wafi an Experimental Cheese, and in calculating the Averages, the flgores xelatiiig 

are discarded. 



84 



86 



86 87 



88 89 80 81 



84 8te 



Time 
IDay of iKhen 
Jtfonth. Curd 
. cut. 



Average 



Acidity 

of 
Whey 
b«*fore 
break- 
ing. 



12 



i Acidity 
Time of ; Time 

of Whey Scalding 
break- put | com- 
ing, aside, mences. 



1-2 


A.M. 

8.50 


•12 


A.M. 

9.15 


2-3 


8.38 


•12 


9 5 


3-4 


8.:^3 


•12 


9.5 


4-5 


8.38 


•13 


9 2 


5-6 


8.30 


• ■ 


8.40 


6-7 


8.31 


•12 


9.0 



13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 

13 



A.M. 

10 3 
9.53 
54 
9.50 
9.56 
9.51 



Temp. 

of 
Scald. 



I8t 



Time 

taken 

io 
rtir- 

2iid '^"S- 



88 92 

88 I 92 

88 j 92 

88 i 92 



50 
37 
30 



88 92 



Time 

in 
Scald. 



min. h. m. 
42 1 22 



1 32 
1 29 
1 30 



96 106 30 56 
88 ! 92 30 I 1 29 



6 1 28 



BXLATIKG TO WhKT. 



Temp. 

when 

drawn. 



Addltj. 



Vohmie.dn 
fr 
P 
O 



90 


•21 


galla. 
82 




90 


•21 


74 




90 


•22 


78 




91 


•21 


76 




102 


•18 


72 




92 


•15 


71 




90 


•20 


. 75 
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teP ENGIiAND SOCIETTS CHEESE SCHOOL, OCTOBER, 1893. 

18 18 14 15 16 17 18 19 90 21 22 



28 



Mokxivq's* Hhjc 



Rame of Field. 



t Vol. 
Milk. 



rCommon 
Horees 
Ditto . 

Ditto . 

bitto . 

bitto . 

Ditto . 



Mead, 



'•) 



galls. 
53 
44 
46 
43 
44 
42 



Aci- 
dity. 



•20 
19 
19 
19 
20 
19 



45 19 



ToUl 

Vol. 

of 

Miik. 



Milk Hkatid. 



Quan- 
tity. 



1 .1 



galto.; 


galls. 


89 


33 


81 


28 


87 


35 


83 


30 


82 


35 

1 


77 


32 


83 

1 


• • 



To 
Temp. 



Stalb Whkt. 



Vol. 



Acidity. 



89 
90 
85 
87 
87 
84 



2 
2 
2 
2 
none 
2 



37 
39 
39 
40 

• • 

18 
35 



Mixxo Milk, &c 



Acidity 


Time 


beFore 


of 


Ren- 


Keu. 


neting. 


ueting. 



Rennet Added 



VoL 



Pro- 
purtiu 
l.y 
Volum 



•20 
•20 
•20 
20 
20 
•20 



A.M. 

7.55 
7.40 
7.43 
7.4t> 
7.42 
7.43 



20 7.45 



i- 



ounces. 




1-61 


884£ 


1-47 


881C 


1-58 


881C 


1-50 


8852 


1-88 


697£ 


1-40 


880C 


151 


h82i 




89 40 41 42 48 44 46 



46 



47 48 



49 



AcH>iTT OP Whxt dubiko Tbilatxskt of Cubd. 



After 


After 


After 


After 


2nd 


ist 


2nd 1 3rd 


Cat- 


Turn- 


Turn- ; Tum- 


ting. 


ing. 


ting. 


ing. 



■89 
86 
84 
92 



93 
95 



103 



52 -71 I -86 -92 



After 
4th 

Turn- 
ing. 



Salt Added. 



Acidity 

of 

Curd 

Milled. I Weight 



Per- 
jcentage. 



lbs. OZ.I 
2 4 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
3 
2 
2 




2-10 
205 
2-01 
202 
210 
206 



2 2 2-06 



Temp, ol 
l>airy. 



niin. 
58 


ma 
6^ 


59 


66 


60 


6" 


58 


Q'i 


59 


m 


58 


66 



59 6t: 
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EECORD OF OBSERVATIONS. OCTOBER, 1893- con^tiMied, 

50 61 62 68 64 65 66 57 58 59 ( 





RSULTIKG TO CUBD. 






RKLATINa TO CHEX8X8. 




kayof 
[onth. 


Temp. 

in 
Vat. 


Weight 

when 

Vatted. 


Time 

of 

Vatting. 


1 

Acidity 

of 

Liquid 

from 

Press. 


Weight 
taken 

to 
Cheese 
Boom. 


Loss 

in 

Press. 


Temp, of Cheese Soom. Hygrometer Reading. 

i 


1 



Morning. 


Eyening. 


Monifng. 


Evening. 


1 
1 




Min. ' Max.' Min. ' Max. 


Min. 


Max. 

62 


Min. 


Max. 


1-2 


76 


Ibe. I P.M. 
107 ! 4.0 


•90 

1 


Ibe. 
100 


lbs. 

7 


i 

59 63 59 i 62 59 


58 61 


8-3 


74 


1031 1 4.45 


l^Ol 

1 


98^ 


5 59 , 61 1 59 60 1 58 


61 


59 61 ! 


Mt 


74 


\Q^ 3.45 


•97 


lOli 


7 58 


60 I 58 


61 57 


60 


58 61 


1-5 


77 


105J 3.25 


•93 


99 


6^ 56 59 57 


60 . 56 


59 


58 60 


5-6 


71 


101 8.30 


•77 


92 


9 58 59 58 


61 1 57 


59 


58 60 \ 


5-7 


73 


97 4.10 


! -95 

•95 


88^ 
97 


8J 57 58 


57 


60 57 


59 


57 60 


-- 


erage 


74 


104 '4.1 

1 

1 


7 


58 


60 


58 


61 57 


60 ; 58 60 

1 



RECORD OF ANALYSES, OCTOBER, 1893. 



f>ayof 




COMF06inON OF ] 


Albu- 
min. 


Sugar. Ash. 


CoHFOsmoN or 
Whk. 


OoMPOBmoi 


r OF CuKi 


tfonth. 


Water. ! 

1 


Solids. 


Fat. 


Casein. 


Solids. Fat. 


Ash., 

1 


Water. SoUda. 

1 


Fat. 


-. 


86 60 


13-40 


1 
4-24 332 

1 


-51 


4-65-68 


6-64-43 


•56 


1 
4080 59-20 29-72 


• 


86-38 


13-62 


4^27 3-35 


•46 


4-88-66 


6-73-44 -54 


41*20 58-80 29-29 




86^60 


13-40 


4-28 3-20 


•43 


4-81 -68 


6-62-43 -54 


40-45 59-55 29-96 




86^52 


13-48 


4-25 3-19 


•45 


4-91 -68 


6-85-47 -56 


40-95 59-05 31-13 

1 




85^96 


14^04 


4^75 2-91 


•46 


5-26-66 


6-93-52 ^54 

1 


41-40 58-60 29-54 




87-00 
86-51 


13-<)0 


4^01 2^90 


•43 


5-00 -66 


6-82 -39 


•55 
•55, 


40-50 59-50, 29-56 


t- 


13-49 


4-30 3^14 


•46 


4-92-67 


6^76 ^45 


40-88 59-12 29-87 

1 




'■I 


in 


g obt 


1 -r. 


■u. 


^-.ououing tables 
a.a exactly simili 


is 

BUT n 


necessaiy, 
lanner to 1 


thft 
ihat 



.pflpriV"!/ n Hpfnii 1, ,.tv-v'"io^ij T^eports. 
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The Eeoobd of Analtbes of Milk, <&o« 

Last year, great difficulty was found, for many days durin< 
the season, in making the analysis oif the milk; fortimatel) 
there was no difficulty this year, so that the records during 
the months of April and May are complete. 

Analyses of the Cheeses. 

A very large number of analyses have been made of the 
cheeses when ready for sale, the results of which are given ir 
the following table : — 

Composition of Cheeses. 



Made. 



April 5 
14 
18 
21 



»» 



>> 



May 4 

10 
17 
26 



>» 



June 3 
8 
16 
22 



♦» 



July 4 . . 

,, 12 .. 

„ 19 

„ 26 . . 

August 4 
11 
18 
24 



)» 



»» 



>» 



September 1a 

iB 

2 

6 

14 

15 

22 






October 






2 

6 

14 

20 



Sampled. 



I 



July 17 
17 
17 
17 



>♦ 



>» 



j> 



August 15 
15 
15 
15 



>» 



»» 



)) 



September 17 
17 
17 
17 



»» 



»» 



»» 



September 17 
17 
17 
17 



»> 






»i 



»» 



November 17 
17 
17 
17 

November 29 
29 
29 
29 
22 
29 
29 

December 28 
28 
28 
28 










34-55 
35-05 
36-40 
35-95 

35-50 
35-50 
34-35 
36-15 

85-65 
34-15 
33-35 
32-95 

33-80 
33-55 
32-85 
34-65 

36-65 
34-90 

36 45 
35 80 I 

35-15 
35-05 
36-10 
36-45 
37-50 

37 15 
37-20 

37-73 
36-40 
36-73 
37-40 



32' 
32 
30' 
31" 



48 
49 
80 
08 



29-15 
32-20 
31-32 
29-94 



30 
31 
30 
34 

31" 
SI- 
31- 
29- 



47 
53 
76 
65 

27 
03 
32 

70 



24-00 
28-80 
27-64 
25-76 

30 26 
28-08 
27-68 
29-38 
26-40 
30-36 
31-58 

80 80 
31-20 
34-64 
33-44 



29-42 
28-76 
29-20 
29-57 

31-05 
28-25 
30-23 
29-81 

29-98 
30-37 
31-89 
28-45 

31-03 
31-32 
31-73 
31-60 

35-10 
31-90 
31 66 
34*24 



30 
32 
31 

29 
31- 

28' 
26- 



14 

82 
62 
82 
90 
19 
82 



27-94 
28-20 
22-77 
25-46 



Mineral 
Matter. 



8-55 
3-70 
3-60 
3-40 

4-30 
4-05 
4-10 
4-10 

8-90 
3-95 
4-00 

3 95 

3-90 
4-10 
4-10 
4-05 

4-25 
4-40 
4-25 

4 20 



4 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4 

4- 

4' 



45 
05 
60 
35 
20 
30 
40 



8.53 
4-20 
3-86 
3 70 



VOL. IV. — F. S. 



M 
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III. — ^The Bacteriological Investigation. 

After writing my Eeport for the Journal last year, the Board 
of Agriculture asked me to furnish a special Eeport upon the 
bacteriological work done in connection with these experiments. 
This was published in the " Eeport on Grants to Agricultural 
and Dairy Schools, &c./' and those who are interested in this 
work should read that portion of the Eeport. 

The work done this year has been most laborious, and it is to 
be regretted that it is not possible to set forth the results of such 
work in terms which can be easily understood by those who are 
not acquainted with bacteriology. I must therefore confine my 
remarks to a very simple statement of facts, and try and point 
out their practical bearing for the cheese-maker. 

During April and May the milk showed no very special 
peculiarity, only those organisms being found in it which have 
been found on previous occasions. The cheeses were good, and 
no very special difficulty presented itself; but towards the end 
of May, the milk began to change, and the curd lost that sweet- 
ness which it had had before. From that time to the end of the 
season the curd produced was in no single instance of that 
quality and flavour wliich, for the most part, characterised the 
curd made at Vallis in 1891, and at Axbridge in 1892. One result 
of this has been most annoying. It prevented any experiment 
being made in which the milk should be inociilated with a 
pure culture of bacteria in order to see if similar results could 
be produced artificially as were produced naturally. The defects 
of the curd — for it is not until the curd is taken out of the tub 
that the presence of some taints is distinctly noticeable — may be 
stated to be three in number. First, as being the one which 
was almost constant, was a faecal smell, which, though very 
faint at first, became quite strong before the curd was vatted, 
and was so unpleasant on some occasions that it made one feel 
quite sick to be near the curd for any length of time. 

When this peculiar smell was present, Miss Cannon informed 
me that it was most difficult to know whether the curd had 
attained sufficient acidity for grinding or not. The acidity 
apparatus was found of very great advantage in helping to deter- 
mine this most important point. Miss Cannon takes so much 
interest in the observations that it was not possible to prevent 
her seeing the results obtained by the chemical test for acidity, 
and therefore it soon became evident to her that the best results 
were obtained when the acidity was liigh. 

As illustrating the difficulty of judging the acidity when this 
taint was present, it may be mentioned that upon one such occa- 
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sion Mr. Cannon happened to visit the dairy. I asked him if 
in his opinion the curd was fit to grind. After examining it 
carefully, he said that it was; but, judging from the acidity 
test, it was not. However, I thought it would be a good experi- 
ment to have it ground then, and to try, when the cheese was 
ripe fof sale, whether he was right or not. This cheese was made 
on the 25th June, and was tasted by Mr. Hill, Mr. Cannon 
himself, and Mr. Gibbons on the 17th September. The result 
was a very inferior cheese. 

The second taint was one which I have met on a few previous 
occasions, and is similar to the smell of an out-of-the-way chemical 
compound ' aldehyde.' When present, the curd sours very rapidly, 
and requires to be closely attended to. Such was the cheese 
made on the 27th of April, which was put away at 2.6 P.M., 
although the average time of vatting for the month was 4.34 p.m. ; 
it will also be noticed that though the acidity of the whey 
coming from the curd after second cutting was only 94 per 
cent., yet the acidity of the whey, or liquid, from press was 1*12, 
which is very high. On the 16th and 21st of May, similar 
rapid development of acidity took place ; in the one instance 
the cheese being vatted at 12.55, and in the other at 2.10, 
although the average of the month was as late as 4.57. 

The third taint was that which is well known to cheese- 
makers, and is the cause of a spongy curd. It was noticed upon 
several such occasions that the whey had during the night fer- 
mented to such an extent that in the morning it was all blis- 
tered and frothy. Upon examination imder the microscope this 
whey cream was found to be teeming with bacteria. 

Samples of milk, curd, and whey have been examined in dozens 
of instances when these taints were present, and the number of 
bacteria found and their variety have given me an enormous 
amount of work. It may be possible some day to present 
readers of this Journal with photographs of these bacteria, but at 
present it would be useless, for it has not yet been possible to 
prove which are the particular organisms that produce the mis- 
chief in each case. Indeed, it may take some years to prove 
this, for it will be necessary to preserve the various organisms, 
and to make cheese from milk into which each has been 
placed. 

In the spongy curd alone no less than five distinct organisms 
have been found, and some idea of the work which has yet to be 
done may thus be obtained. 

One organism in particular has been found so frequently that 
I am bound to consider that it has much to do with the condition 
of the milk. It is in every respect, so far as I have been able to 
make out, exactly similar in its appearance, and growth, and 

M 2 
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in the various forms which it assumes to organisms previously 
described, but not in connection with the manufacture of 
cheese. 

But the question of most practical importance is, whence 
do these bacteria come ? 

In all my former work, the organisms found in the milk have 
been chiefly impurities gathered from the air. In some instances 
where they have been of a special character I have been able to 
trace their source. And in other cases it has been proved that 
they have no hurtful influence upon the cheese. But every 
endeavour to trace certain of the organisms present this season 
has failed. Some I was able to trace ; thus, one variety I felt 
sure was due to sores on the teats of the cows, and, upon 
examining the strainer over which the milk is passed before it 
enters the tub, I found a small scab therein, which upon C€ireful 
microscopical examination was found to contain similar organ- 
isms. This trouble with the cows was frequent throughout the 
season, and invariably the same bacteria were found. They 
were chains of spherical organisms, and are known as strepto- 
cocci. Another source of bacteria getting into milk were the 
flies ; these at times were very troublesome. Many will get 
into the milk diuing the period of milking, more especially at 
certain times of the year, and particularly during a very dry and 
hot season such as the last. Probably milkers take very little 
heed whether the flies get into the milk or not ; but I am certain 
that it is necessary to prevent this as much as possible. One 
knows how flies settle upon any dung in a field, they take some 
of this upon their bodies or feet, and carry it to the cows or any 
other article upon which they next settle. Now, having 
examined the bacteria in the dung of cows and horses, I find 
certain forms present which are not generally, and should not be, 
in milk. As I found one most characteristic of these in the 
milk on several occasions, I came to the conclusion that the 
cows were not being kept as clean as they should be. I 
inspected the cows, but did not find this supposition 
borne out by their appearance. The cows were well looked 
after. The conclusion that I finally arrived at was that the 
bacteria were carried to the milk by flies. Many investiga- 
tions were made, and these proved, without doubt, that when 
flies were very numerous in the milk, bacteria were also 
numerous. 

It has been mentioned, in the beginning of this Eeport, that 
the dairy was low and whitewashed. Now whitewash in very 
warm weather appears to attract flies, hence they were numerous 
in the dairy during the great heat of the summer, and during 
that period the mUk was more tainted than later on. Again, 
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I noticed that the whey never fermented so badly a» when 
there were large numbers of flies in it.* 

It is an accepted fact that milk as it comes from the cow 
is free from bacteria. Hence the bacteria which get into it 
before it enters the dairy must come — 1st. From the air 
which it passes through in its passage to the pail. 2nd. 
From the pail itself. 3rd. From the hands of the milkers. 
Or 4th. From the teats of the cow. I have already referred 
to the possibilities of contamination from the teats. The pails 
were so carefully cleansed that in this instance I do not believe 
they were the means of introducing bacteria into the milk. One 
word as to the hands of the milkers. Probably care was taken, 
certainly careful instructions were frequently given as to the 
necessity of care in this respect. But man is but mortal, and 
in hot weather cider is refreshing. Now cider, especially old 
cider, is very full of bacteria, some of which have certainly been 
found in the milk, and always will be, if cider is drunk imme- 
diately before or during milking. The rapid souring of the 
curd previously referred to might be brought about by a little 
cider finding its way into the milk. For this rapid souring is 
accompanied with a smell more like that of acetic acid than of 
lactic acid. 

Lastly, as to contaminations from the atmosphere, and this 
undoubtedly is the chief source of trouble. It is at the present 
day almost, if not quite, impossible to say what organisms can 
or cannot come from the atmosphere. Fortimately, being con- 
sulted by dairy farmers in all parts of the coimtry, it soon came 
to my knowledge that the troubles which were being felt at the 
Cheese School were also being met with in other parts of the 
country. Thus, a cheese-maker in the Midlands sent a sample 
of milk giving trouble which I submitted to microscopical and 
bacteriological examination. In it were found exactly the same 
organisms as were giving so much trouble at the Cheese School, 
and which I associated throughout with the tainted curd, 
although as yet there has been no opportunity of proving the 
assumption correct. Similar results were obtained with milk 
received from Buckinghamshire, and also from Essex. En- 
quiries soon brought the information that fermenting curd, 
and a difi&culty in making good cheese, was being foimd in 
many places, even by those who were making upon totally 
different systems. But upon enquiry I was informed that no 
such difficulty had been met with by the Cheddar Cheese- 
makers in the West of Scotland. It will be known to most of 

* Referring to fonner Reports it has been mentioned that taints were most 
frequent in the past at about hay time. This is usually a time when flies are 
▼ery troablesome, and that may account for the obsenred &cts. 
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my readers that the season in the West of Scotland was entirely 
different to that of the West of England. 

Now, if a tainted or peculiar condition of milk appears over 
a large district, or part of the coimtry, and does not appear in 
another part, and the only difiference that we can find between 
these localities is a climatic difference, are we not justified in 
assuming that this had something to do with the presence or 
absence of the taints in the milk ? Though this may not be 
the only possible explanation, as we know little about the 
geographical distribution of bacteria. 

But we have strong grounds in support of this reasoning if we 
may judge by analogy. It is a well-known fact that certain 
diseases are produced by bacteria, that these diseases will at 
times be prevalent over large areas, and for a certain time, while 
not present in other parts, and that they will disappear as 
suddenly as they came. We say that there is an epidemic 
of a disease. Is it not possible that there are epidemics of 
diseases or taints which affect milk, brought about by bacteria, 
just as there are epidemics of diseases among men ? This, 
at least, is the only possible explanation which I can find 
that will satisfactorily account for the facts which have been 
very briefly stated in this Eeport. Even if further work may 
prove that it is not a tenable hypothesis, I cannot but think that 
it will be very serviceable as a working hypothesis for guidance 
in future investigations. It points, however, to the necessity for 
this research work being extended, and not confined to one part 
of the country only. Had it not been for what one may almost 
call mere accident, I should not have been aware of the preva- 
lence of this trouble amongst cheese-makers generally. 

With all these various troubles to contend against, the wonder 
is that Miss Cannon was able to make cheese of such good 
quality, and the question arises how was this brought about ? 
A careful examination of very many of the cheeses has revealed 
the fact, that, of the organisms which caused the various taints, 
only a few varieties survived in the cheeses, and these only in 
some few of them. What is the explanation of this fact ? It 
is the same as has been given before and emphasised by me in 
previous Eeports, namely : — that sufiicient acidity was produced 
in the curd before it was vatted to ensure the destruction of the 
invading organism. When the cheese was put up with too little 
acidity, the taint was more or less perceptible in the cheese. 
On the other hand, if too much acidity were produced, then the 
cheese, though it would not be a good one, was at least free from 
any taint. I shall have to refer to this subject again when 
speaking of the few experiments which were made dtiring the 
year. 
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The Cheeses. — ^A very large number of cheeses have been most 
carefully examined in the manner described in my Report of 
last year. I shall now summarise the facts which have been 
obtained from this work and from preceding observations. The 
old theory was, that the ripening of cheese is brought about 
by the presence of certain bacteria known as the butyric acid 
bacillus, or Bacillus Amylobacter. To quote the words of no 
less an authority than De Bary, "the butyric acid fermenta- 
tion is essential to the ripening of cheese." At least two orga- 
nisms received this name. The organism which was consi- 
dered the Bacillus Amylobacter by the earlier writers is, in 
my opinion, not this organism at all, but is one form of the 
Oidium Lactis referred to briefly in my Eeport for 1892. I 
have only found this organism in one single cheese, and never 
iu a good one. I found it this year for the first time in a 
cheese which was of very inferior make, cracked, and suffering 
from the cheese fly. In this it was abundant ; hence it is quite 
possible that it may be abundant in many of the foreign cheeses, 
which have hitherto been mainly the subject of investigation. 

Prazmowski, however, has described a Bacillus Amylobacter 
which is entirely different to that of the older writers. And 
this organism I have found in very many of the cheeses, though 
not in all. It is seldom present in large numbers, and for one 
of the Bacillus Amylobacter there will be hundreds of other 
organisms present. It is, therefore, very evident that for cheese 
of the description made by Miss Cannon, which may be described 
as moderately quick ripening cheese, the Bacillus Amylobacter 
plays a very secondary part. What then are the bacteria 
present in such large numbers ? I am not quite prepared to 
dogmatise upon this point, but the results hitherto obtained all 
point in one direction, namely, that it is the lactic acid bacillus. 
In a cheese examined soon after it is made, the bacilli are pos- 
sessed of all the properties which characterise the Bacillus Acidi 
Lactici as obtained from milk, but in course of time they seem to 
lose these properties, as they grow under different conditions. 
Thus, if a minute portion of new cheese be placed in some sterile 
milk, the milk curdles within a couple of days. If we keep the 
cheese, and from time to time place a little in some sterile milk, 
it will be seen that the power of curdling the milk is slowly being 
lost. At last it seems to entirely disappear. Yet place some 
of this same cheese in some milk from which the air is excluded, 
and the milk will be curdled. Although for a long time it will 
be possible to obtain a growth of this lactic acid bacillus on 
gelatine, yet after a time even this is most difficult, and nothing 
will grow upon a plate culture. The long confinement of the 
organism apart from the atmosphere appeeirs to change its 
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nature, and causes it to lose its most characteristic property. 
But the fact remains that it is this lactic acid ferment which has 
brought about whatever changes have taken place in the cheese, 
which we describe as " ripening " without exactly knowing what 
that ripening means. 

The deductions which may be drawn from this work are 
important and conclusive. In the fii'st place it is certain that 
for the manufacture of the best cheddar cheese, one and only 
one organism appears to be necessary, namely, the Bacillus Acidi 
Lactici : all other organisms are unnecessary, and some are detri- 
mental. It is also certain that taints, fermentation, sponginess, 
a too rapid souring of the curd or a want of sufficient acidity, 
whUe generally promoted by careless manipulation, are all due 
either to the presence of injurious bacteria, or to the absence of 
those which are essential for the production of a good cheese. 
We know further that while, by careful manipulation, the 
Bacillus Acidi Lactici can be encouraged and its growth in 
sufficient quantity assured, on the other hand the presence of 
injurious bacteria can be to a large extent prevented by clean- 
liness. And lastly, while it is not possible to say at present 
whence come the injurious bacteria, which are occasionally found 
in milk, yet, by careful manipulation in the manufacture of the 
cheese, their e\^ influence may, to a large, extent be counter- 
acted. 

IV. — The Experiments and Experimental Cheeses. 

One of the difficulties which the cheese-maker has to contend 
against, especially in the spring of the year, is the low acidity 
of the milk, and the slow development of acidity in the process 
of cheese-making. I am convinced that, sooner or later, science 
^vill come to the aid of the cheese-maker in this respect, and my 
first experiment was directed to this end. 

1st Experiment. 18th April. — One gallon of whey, the 
Acidity of which was '35 per cent., was added to the eveniMfs 
milk at 6.15 p.m., the volume of milk being 52 gallons. Hie 
acidity of the remaining sour whey was next morning '42 per 
cent. But the acidity of the mQk, which in the evening was 
only '19, was in the morning '66 per cent., hence the whole of 
it was a solid mass of curd. The rennet present in the whey 
may have had something to do with this result, but the main 
cause would undoubtedly be the high temperature of the milk, 
and, as a consequence, the much more rapid development of 
acidity. A number of experiments were subsequently made 
with small quantities of whey upon a definite quantity of milk 
kept at a constant temperature in the incubator. The results 
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are tabulated below, being first calculated to 1000 volumes of 
milk, so as to make them easier of comparison : — 

Besults of Experiments on the Bipenino of Milk, by addition of 
Whet taken from the tub after Breaking the Curd. 



Volume of 
Milk. 


Volume of 
Whey. 


Temp, at 
which kept. 


Milk curdled. 


Acidity of 

the curdled 

Milk. 










porottit* 


1000 


lO^O 


75-85 


Before 13 hours 


•64 


»» 


o^O 


M 


n 


•62 


ft 


2-5 


»» 


n 


•57 


)« 


100 


67-77 


After 15 and before 23 houra 


•70 


»» 


5^0 


»f 


» 91 


•70 


»• 


25 


»» 


9* ii 


•69 


»• 


20 


61-72 


19 hours 20 min. after 


•65 


• « 


1^0 


65-72 


22 hours after 


•65 


t> 


•5 


65-72 


22 hours 50 min. after 


•64 



It will be very evident that the action of sour whey upon 
the milk is both powerful and uncertain. Therefore it is quite 
impracticable to use sour whey in the manner I had first 
thought possible, to raise the acidity of the evening's milk 
during the early and late months of the cheese-making season. 
The influence of temperature was also strongly shown in the 
results obtained. Thus, while 10 parts of whey per 1000 of 
milk caused the milk to curdle within 13 hours and to show 
• 64 per cent, of acid, at a temperature of from 75-85° Fahr., 
the same amount of whey in 1000 of milk kept at from 
67-77° Fahr. produced only '33 per cent, of acid in 13 hours. 

We thus see the imperative necessity of keeping the milk 
and dairy warm at night, during cold weather, if we wish to 
ensure suificient ripeness in the milk by the morning. 

2nd Experiment, — This was made on the 30th April, the 
object being to see whether more rapid development of acidity 
could be obtained, and the value of the cheese enhanced, by 
adding the whey cream from the previous days* make to the 
milk in the warmer, so as to get it well mixed with the milk 
before renneting. The quantity of whey cream was J gallon. 
Very little difference was manifested during the malang of 
the cheese, except that tlie whey had on its surface an oily 
appeai'ance, and had a slightly strong smelL. By reference to 
the tables, it wiU be seen that the addition of the whey cream 
prompted the souring of the curd ; while the fat did not come 
out again in the whey but enriched the curd. The experiment 
will have to be repeated, and the value of the practice will have 
to be judged when the conditions are less favourable to the 
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development of acidity than they were last season. Meantime, 
where whey butter has but little sale or only at a low price, I 
think the practice of putting the whey cream back into the next 
day's milk may be advantageously practised, especially in the 
early months of the season. 

ird Experiment. 16th June. — For some time the diflBculty 
of getting sufficient acidity in the curd had been very great, 
so that it was not vatted until late at night. This experiment 
was made to see if a better result could be obtained by keeping 
the curd in scald until as much acidity was present in the 
whey as was present in the milk before renneting.* So slow 
was the development of acidity that the curd had to be stirred 
in scald for 1 hour 45 minutes. Even after that, the further 
development of acidity was very slow, and as I was determined 
to get the desired acidity, the cheese was not vatted until 
10.10 P.M. But the result was worth all the trouble, for when 
the cheeses were sold this was declared to be " of good flavour 
and texture, and the best cheese of the month." 

This result strongly confirms the conclusions set forth in the 
Reports for the past two seasons, conclusions which are sup- 
ported by the results obtained this year, and of which the most 
important is, that a good cheese will result, even under most 
unfavourable conditions, provided sufficient acidity be obtained 
in the curd before it is vatted. It is because, by means of the 
test for acidity, this condition can be estimated with accuracy 
and certainty, that I have been able to produce experimental 
cheeses of good quality, although possessing very little skill in 
the practice of Cheddar cheese-making. If the use of the test 
for acidity were learned by young cheese-makers, and its valu- 
able aid utilised in cases of difficulty, we should soon find a 
marked improvement in the cheese of the County of Somerset 

May 1 suggest that the use of this apparatus t might be taught 
in the schools of the county, in connection with the teaching of 
chemistry. 

4:th and 5th Experiments, 30th and 31st August. — The milk 
from Mr. BethelVs cows was kept separate from that of Mr. 
Hunt's each day, and cheeses were made, — one by Miss Cannon 
and one by myself, — in an exactly similar manner, in order 
to determine whether any difference existed between the two 
milk supplies. 

The results were curious. Both the cheeses made on the 30th 
were poor and tainted, that from Mr. Hunt's milk being the 
worse. But both the cheeses made on the 31st were very good, 
that from Mr. Hunt's milk being if anything the better. 

* The reasons for this course are fully stated in the Report JEior 1892. 
t See * Journal,' vol. ill. p. 179. 
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The fact that the milk supply to the School was from two 
sources has added considerably to the difficulty of finding out 
the origin of the taints. I most strongly urge the necessity in 
all future investigations of confining the source of milk supply 
to one farm only. 

&th Bxperiment. — The milk on the Ist September was divided 
in half, Miss Cannon took one-half and made the cheese on her 
system, and I took the other half and made the cheese on 
Candy's system, so far as I then understood it. The point 
which I desired to test was this. In Candy's system the curd 
is exposed to the air while on the rack, but in Cannon's system 
it is kept encased in cloths, and with a weight on it. Now, 
would there be any difference in the two methods as regards 
the peculiar taint which the curd developed at this stage ? The 
result was most interesting. When Miss Cannon's curd was 
vatted at 5 p.m. it had the foetid smell strongly developed, but 
was otherwise a good curd. In the curd made on Candy's 
system, the smell was perceptible but not nearly so strong. 
When the cheeses were cut for sale, no trace of the taint could 
be found in either, and Miss Cannon's cheese was the better 
of the two. The superiority of this cheese is easily accounted 
for, by the fact that cheeses made on Mr. Candy's system are not 
ready for market so soon as those made on Miss Cannon's 
system. Hence the cheese, though good, had not then the 
flavour which would be developed with longer ripening. 

The 7th and 8th Experimental Cheeses were made on 2nd and 
14th September respectively, in order to determine some minor 
details. Upon these no comment is needed. The information 
yielded will be incorporated subsequently with that from other 
sources. 

V. — Observations ox the Method of Making Cheddar 
Cheese adopted by Mr. T. C. Candy. 

In 1892 some experiments were made to try the efifect of a 
high scald, and I determined this season to further study a 
system of Cheddar Cheese-making which depended upon a high 
scald. The best known of these is Candy's system. To make 
sure that I understood it, I wrote out a description and sent it 
to Mr. Candy, whom I have the pleasure of knowing. He 
returned it in due course, with the information that it was not 
a sufficiently accurate description of his system in some of the 
details, and that he thought it would be better for me to come 
to his place and study the system there. This I did on the 3rd, 
4th, and 5th October. On the last day I made the cheese so far as 
possible myself, Mr. Candy watching me and pointing out and 
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correcting all errors in my manipulation. I have prevailed 
upon Mr. Candy to give the members of the Society the advan- 
tage of a full description of his method of cheese-making (see 
p. 127), which is, I believe, now published for the first time. 

Mr. Candy informed me that, working from purely theoretical 
premises, I had, in making some of the experimental cheeses of 
1892, very closely followed his system without being aware of 
it. Tlie conclusions to which I came from those experiments 
were, that in Cannon's system the whey was pressed from the 
curd mainly by means of acidity, but that in Candy's system 
the whey would be expelled mainly by means of heat. I may 
here state that Mr. Candy, in order that I might see how his 
system was varied to meet different degrees of acidity or ripe- 
ness in the milk, was kind enough to take the trouble to obtain 
the milk each day in a different stage of ripeness. The follow- 
ing table shows the acidity developed in the various stages of 
manufacture at Mr. Candy's : — 

Table of Acidities at Mr. Candy's. 



Mixed milk before renncting 

Whey before breaking . . . . . . ! 

Whey when drawn i 

Draining from piled curd 

First drainings on cooler i 

Second „ „ 

Third „ „ 

First draining after cutting 

Second „ „ „ i 

Third and Inst d mining after cutting 
Liquid from press 



3rd Oct. 4tliOct. 



SthOct 



•20 


•205 


•21 


•12 


•12 


•13 


•13 I 


•13 


•14 


•17 1 


•15 


•15 


•17 


•16 


•15 


•21 


•19 


•17 


•24 


• • 


• • 


• • 


* • 


•22 


•33 


•30 


•31 


•33 


•30 


• » 


•83 


•92 


• • 



If we compare the above figures with the acidities obtained 
on Cannon's system, it will be at once seen how very slow is 
the development of acidity in Candy*s system. 

There can be little doubt that we have here a complete con- 
firmation of the deductions drawn in my last Eeport, namely, 
that while Cannon seeks to obtain the necessary drynma of the 
curd before grinding by means of acidity, Candy obtains that 
dryness by means of heat. Further, we obtain an insight, for 
the fii*st time, into what may be considered the principle 
common to the two systems, namely, to obtain a cimi before 
vatting which shall contain only a certain amount of whey, and 
that whey possessing a certain acidity. 

Unfortunately, I was not able to make analyses of Uie various 
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)roducts at Mr. Candjr's, but I hope in the future an opportunity 
nay be given me of studying his system more thoroughly. 

I went direct from Mr. Candy's to the School at Butleigh, and 
there on the 6th October made a cheese upon his system. The 
results of the analyses, as well as the facts connected with that 
cheese, are given in the tables, and it will be seen that the 
amount of moisture in the curd was almost identical with that 
which Miss Cannon obtains in her curd. For some reason^ or 
another, the acidity did uot develop in the curd before grinding 
so far as I could have wished, the acidity of the liquid from 
press being only '77 per cent. Hence, when this cheese was 
tasted by Mr. Hill on the 28th December, he pronounced it " of 
good flavour, but not firm enough." But it is only right to 
state that Mr. Candy informed me cheese made upon his system 
required longer to ripen than three months, while this experi- 
mental cheese was not three months old when tasted. This 
statement of Mr. Candy's, which it may be taken for granted is 
based upon experience, is a confirmation of the opinion which I 
gave as the result of last year's work, namely, " that a cheese 
made with low acidity requires longer to ripen, and probably a 
higher temperature, than a cheese with high acidity." 

An impression seems to have arisen, from my experiments at 
the Cheese School, that I am trying to determine the relative 
merits of Cannon's and Candy's systems. I have no such object. 
My aim, as a scientific observer, is to try and discover what 
laws of nature each utilises, and what results each obtains. 
At the same time I, naturally, compared the two methods and 
the results obtained therefrom. The conclusion I have come 
to is, that from the same milk as good a cheese can be made 
by the one method as by the other. And I have come to 
another conclusion, — one of far more importance to cheese- 
makers generally, — that makers who will not endeavour to 
understand the system they now adopt, and who do not bring 
cleanliness, forethought, experience, and skill to bear upon their 
work, ynR not be able to make a better cheese by the one 
system than by the other, and will never make excellent cheese 
by either. 

VI. — The Scouring Land of Somerset. 

My attention was naturally drawn to these peculiar soils, 
which are well known, and form one of the remarkable features 
of Somerset. The scouring land appears to crop up here and there 
only, and runs in tracts mainly on the higher land, and far less 
frequently in the hollows. I have given no particular study to 
this land, but there are one or two points in connection there- 
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with which have an immediate bearing upon the cheese-making, 
hence my introducing the subject here. 

My first attempt was, if possible, to see whether analyses 
would throw any light upon the cause of their action. Two 
samples of soil were obtained from typical scouring land, and 
analysed with the following results : — 

Analyses of Soils (Sgourino LAin>). 



'Organic matter and loss on heating.. 

Oxide of Iron 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Phosphorio acid 

Sulphuric acid 

Carbonic acid, &e 

Insoluble 



♦Containing nitrogen 
Equal to ammonia 



Hutchings. 


BlQdgeley. 


14-40 


17-65 


10 02 


9-55 


6-83 


693 


3-20 


3-20 


1-20 


100 


•00 


•68 


•90 


•10 


•40 


•42 


•1.5 


•10 


• • 


-42 


62 •SO 


59-95 


100 00 


100 00 


•55 


• 

•58 


•66 


•69 



My fii*st thought was that the amount of magnesia in the 
land might account for the herbage grown thereon having a 
scouring effect. But if we compare these analyses with the 
analyses made by Dr. A^oelcker of the soils in the valley, we 
see that they are very similar; moreover, the amount of 
magnesia is not gi^eater than that in the soils of the fields at 
Axbridge, nor even so great. They show only one peculiarity, an 
abnormally high percentage of nitrogen. Land containing a high 
proportion of nitrogen has a very rapid and forcing efifect upon 
vegetation. But this high proportion of nitrogen is as cUfficult 
to account for as the scouring effect of the land ; so we must leave 
this problem for the futui^e, and merely point out that if any 
young chemist desires a good subject for research here is one. 

Now, in 1891, I observed that the change of food, when the 
cows were first given cake, was productive of a taint in the 
milk. As is well known, a change of diet is productive of a 
certain amount of scouring, though it may only last a day or 
two. A similar effect was noted at Axbridge in 1892, and in 
1893 it is universally stated by the cheese-makers that it is 
impossible to make good cheese off " scouring " land. 

We may, perhaps, learn one simple lesson from these facts, 
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aamely, that no matter where the cows may be, anything" which 
causes them to scour will spoil or deteriorate the cheese. It 
will introduce fcBcal organisms into the milk, and will cause a 
foecal smell in the curd, such as was present so frequently at 
Butleigh, and only the very greatest care will enable the cheese- 
maker to produce good cheese under such circumstances. 

There may be, then, some truth in the notion that upon 
certain soils it is far more difficult to make good cheese than 
upon others. The cause, it would seem probable, is not that 
any peculiar plants form part of the herbage, nor that the 
composition of the soil is very exceptional, but that several 
conditions combine to promote a rapid growth of plant life upon 
a soil rich in magnesia. Salts of magnesia thus enter the plant 
and have a scouring effect upon the cattle. Even when not 
marked it might be sufficient to cause a constant effect, which 
would soon appear so natural as to escape notice. The only 
remedy that can be suggested at present is scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, which, though necessary at all times, is indispensable upon 
soils of this nature. 

VII. — Conclusion, 

The results of this year's work confirm in every particular the 
conclusions which have been come to in previous Eeports. It 
is scarcely necessary to reiterate the conclusions come to in this 
Eeport. 

The work of the three years may be summarised as follows : — 

To make Cheddar Clieese of excellent quality, one, and one 
single organism only is necessary in the milk, that is the 
Bacillus Acidi Lactici ; every other organism present will tend to 
make the work more difficult. Hence, it is imperative that 
scrupulous cleanliness be the primary consideration of the 
farmer and of the cheese-maker, as of all those who have in the 
least possible respect to deal with the cows, the milk, or the 
apparatus employed. 

Secondly. No matter what system of manufacture be adopted, 
two things are necessary — two results must be obtained. The one 
is that the whey be separated from the curd so that when the 
curd is ground it shall contain not less than 40 per cent, of 
water, nor more than 43 per cent. ; and the other is that the 
whey left in the curd shall contain developed in it before the 
curd is put in the press at least 1 • per cent, of lactic acid, if 
the cheese is required for sale within four months, and not less 
than • 8 per cent, of lactic acid, if the cheese is to be kept ripen- 
ing for a longer period. 

Lastly, the quality of the cheeses which comply with the 
foregoing standards will vary according to the quality of the 
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milk jfrom which they have been made, and, proportionately, to 
the amount of fat present in that milk. The fat is the con- 
stituent which most affects the quaUty of the cheeses, hence it is 
not possible to expect the same quality of cheese to be made 
from land which yields large quantities of poor milk as from 
land which yields small quantities of rich milk. But, with due 
care, the larger yield of cheese which can be obtained from the 
poorer milk should balance in value that of the higher quality 
which can be made from the richer milk-yielding pastures, 

VIII. — Future Work. 

That there is much yet to be learnt must be apparent to all 
1st. It is necessary to still further study the influence of soil 
upon the yield and quality of milk, and its value for cheese- 
making. 

2ndly. It is necessary to see if there is any reason why so 
many systems of cheese-making should be adopted, and whether 
it would not be possible and advantageous to reduce the systems 
so that the best might be more widely adopted. At present the 
systems adopted in adjacent dairies are often so distinct that the 
makers can give little help to one another in time of trouble. 
This does not tend to improve the method of any of them, while 
if they were all making upon the same system, there would be 
common ground of interest and a friendly rivalry which would 
greatly help to improve the general make throughout the county. 

Meantime, science should be at work, trying to solve the 
problems which arise each year, and in each district. If the 
cheese-makers themselves would only realise that this work is 
being done for their good and in order to help them to earn their 
living ; and if they would utilise the School as a centre from 
which they might gain some little scientific, if not practical, 
assistance, they would not only help on a good work, but might 
derive some personal advantage from laying before me the 
difficulties they had to contend with in their cheese-making. 

Mr. Oswald Hewitt assisted me again in the work during the 
whole period. 

I cannot close this Eeport without thanking Mr. Neville Gren- 
ville for the very great personal kindness shown to me, and the 
material assistance which he rendered in the work. Every one 
was willing to lend me a helping hand, and to supply any 
information I required. If in my desire to seek out facts, and 
get at the root of everything I have at times appeared too in- 
quisitive or been too troublesome, my excuse must be the deep 
interest I take in striving to conquer the difficulties which are 
met with by those who manufacture Cheddar Cheese. 
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1. — How Farmers should use the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 

Act, 

Last year saw an Act passed, entitled The Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act, which, if properly carried into eflfect, will 
prove of very great value to the farmers of England. It is in 
the hope of making the provisions of the Act better known, and of 
indicating how farmers may best put them into operation, that 
these Notes are published. 

The Provisions op the Act. 

These are well set forth in a leaflet, published by the Board 
of Agriculture,* and may be classified as follows : — 

(1.) Provisions relating to the warranty to be implied on 
the sale of a fertiliser or feeding stuff; 

(2.) Provisions relating to taking samples and obtaining 
analyses; and 

(3.) Provisions relating to offences, penalties, and legal 
proceedings. 

What the Act PBovmES fob. 

Every pei^son who sells a fertiliser (i,e. any article sold for use as 
a fertiliser of the soil) wliich has been manufactured or subjected 
to any artificial process in the United Kingdom, or imported 
from abroad, is required to give to the purchaser an invoice 
statins: the name of the fertiliser, and whether it is artificiallv 
compounded or not, and what is, at least, the percentage of the 
nitrogen, phosphates soluble and insoluble (i.e. in water), and 
potash, if any, contained in the fertiliser, and this invoice is to 
have effect as a warranty by the seller of the statements 
contained therein. This provision does not apply to a sale 
where the whole amount sold at the same time weighs less than 



lalf a hundredweight. 
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Every person who sells a feeding stufiF (i.^. any article sold 
for use as food for cattle) which has been artificially prepared 
is required to give to the purchaser an invoice, stating the name 
of the feeding stuff, and whether it has been prepared from one 
substance or seed, or from more than one substance or seed, and 
this invoice is to have effect as a warranty by the seller of the 
statements contained therein. 

Where any feeding stuff is sold under a name or description 
implying that it is prepared from any particular substance, or 
from any two or more particular substances, or is the product of 
any particular seed, or of any two or more particular seeds, and 
without any indication that it is mixed or compounded with any 
other substance or seed, there is to be implied a warranty by the 
seller that it is pure, that is to say, is prepared from that 
substance or those substances only, or is a product of that seed 
or those seeds only. 

On the sale of any feeding stuff, there is to be implied a 
warranty by the seller that the article is suitable for feeding 
purposes. 

Any statement by the seller of the percentages of nutritive 
and other ingi'edients contained in any feeding stuff, made after 
the commencement of the Act in an invoice of such feeding 
stuff, or in any circular or advertisement descriptive of such 
feeding stuff, is to have effect as a warranty by the seller. 

For the purposes of the Act, the expression " cattle " means 
bulls, cows, heifers, calves, sheep, goats, swine, and horses. 

Pbovisions relating to taking Samples and obtainimo Analyses. 

The Act provides for the appointment of a Chief Analyst by 
the Board and of District Analysts by Local Authorities. 

Every purchaser of any fertiliser or feeding stuff, on payment 
to a District Analyst of a fee sanctioned by the body who 
appointed the Analyst, is entitled, within ten days after delivery 
of the article to the purchaser, or receipt of the invoice by the 
purchaser, wliichever is later, to have the article analysed by the 
Analyst, and to receive from him a certificate of the result of 
his analysis in the form prescribed by the Board. 

If the seller or the purchaser objects to the certificate of the 
District Analyst, one of the samples selected, or another 
sample selected in like manner, may, at the request of the seller, 
or, as the case may l)e, the purchaser, be submitted to the Chief 
Analyst with the invoice or a copy thereof and any such circular 
or advertisement as above-mentioned, and the seller, or, as the 
case may be, the purchaser, is, on payment of a fee sanctioned 
by the Treasury, entitled to have the sample analysed by the 
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Chief Analyst, and to receive from him a certificate of the result 
of his analysis. The fees approved by the Treasury for analyses 
by the Chief Analyst are, one guinea for each of the more 
difficult and complex samples, and half a 'guinea for each of 
those of a simpler character, the Chief Analyst determining in 
each case whether the higher or lower fee shall be charged. 

The costs of and incidental to obtaining any analysis in 
pursuance of the above provisions are to be borne by the seller 
or the purchaser in accordance with the result of the analysis, 
and to be recoverable as a simple contract debt. 

Provisions bblatino to Offences, Penalties, and Legal 

Pboobedinos. 

Section 3 of the Act makes the seller of any fertiliser or 
feeding stufif liable (without prejudice to any civil liability), 
on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding 20/. for a 
first offence, and for any subsequent offence to a fine not 
exceeding 50/., if he commits any of the following offences ; 
namely, — 

(a.) Fails without reasonable excuse to give, on or before, 
or as soon as possible after, the delivery of the article, the 
invoice required by the Act ; or 

(6.) Causes or permits any invoice or description of the 
article sold by him to be false in any material particular to 
the prejudice of the purchaser ; or 

(c.) Sells as a feeding stuff any article which contains 
any ingredient deleterious to cattle, or to which has been 
added any ingredient worthless for feeding purposes and 
not disclosed at the time of the sale. 

In any proceeding for an offence under this section it will be 
no defence to allege that the purchaser, having bought only for 
analysis, was not prejudiced by the sale. 

A person alleged to have committed an offence under the 
preceding provisions in respect of an article sold by him, will be 
entitled to the same rights and remedies, civil or criminal, 
against the person from whom he bought the article as are 
available to the person who bought the article from him, and 
any damages recovered by him may, if the circumstances justify 
it, include the amount of any fine and costs paid by him on his 
conviction, and the costs of and incidental to his defence on such 
conviction. 

K any person knowingly and fraudulently — 

(a) tampers with any parcel of fertiliser or feeding stuff 
so as to procure that any sample of it taken in pursuance 

N 2 
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of the Act does not correctly represent the contents of the 
parcel; or 

(6) tampers with any sample taken under the Act ; 

he will be liable,' under section 6 of the Act, on summan^ 
conviction, to a fine not exceeding 20/., or to imprisonmeDt 
for a term not exceeding six months. 

Section 7 of the Act provides that a prosecution may be 
instituted either by the person aggrieved or by the Local 
Authorities, or by any body or association authorised in that 
behalf by the Board, but that in the case of an offence under 
section 3 of the Act, no prosecution shall be instituted by the 
person aggrieved or by any body or association except on a 
certificate by the Board that there is reasonable ground for the 
prosecution. 

It also provides that any person aggiieved by a summar)' 
conviction under the Act may appeal therefrom in accordance 
with the provisions of the Summary Jurisdiction Acts. 

At the hearing of any civil or criminal proceeding with respect 
to any article analysed in pursuance of the above provisions, the 
production of a certificate of the District Analyst, or, if a sample 
has been submitted to the Chief Analyst, then of the Chief 
Analyst, will be sufficient evidence of the facts therein stated, 
unless the defendant or person charged requires that the Analyst 
be called as a witness. 

How TO PBOOEED WHEN PUB0HA8IMO A MaMUBE OB FrBDINO StUFF. 

If wiU be evident that if the farmer wishes to make use of 
this Act, his first consideration must be to obtain a guarantee 
with every article he purchases. What then should he require ? 
These conditions of purchase have been carefully considered by 
the Royal Agricultural Society, and they have published what, 
in their opinion, members of their Society should demand. We 
will follow this advice, stating, however, some additional points 
which we should advise farmers to attend to. 

Farmers when purchasing fertilisers and feeding stuffs should 
in all cases insist on having an invoice, and see that such invoice 
contains aU the information the Act demands. 

This, in the case of Fertilisers, includes : 

1. The name of the fertiliser. 

2. The minimum analysis of the fertiliser in respect of 
its principal fertilising constituents. 

And in the case of Feeding Stuffs : 

The Twime of the article. ' ' 
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In addition we strongly advise purchasers to obtain with 
Feeding Stuffs the following particulars : — 

The minimum analysis of the substance in respect of 
its principal feeding constituents. 

The following standards will help to show farmers what they 
have a reasonable right to expect the most important sub- 
stances which they purchase to contain. 

They should be guaranteed as follows : 

FertUisei^s, 

Raw Bones, Bone-meal, or Bone-dust to be '' pure/' and 
contain not less than 45 per cent, of phosphate of lime, and not 
less than 3 per cent, of nitrogen, equal to about 4 per cent, of 
ammonia. 

Boiled Bones to be "pure," and contain not less than 
55 per cent, of phosphate of lime, and not less than • 8 per cent, 
of nitrogen, equal to 1 per cent, of ammonia. 

Dissolved Bones to be " made from raw bone and acid 
only," and to contain 12-17 per cent, of soluble phosphate, 
12-20 per cent, of insoluble phosphates, and 2 per cent, of 
nitrogen. 

Mineral Superphosphate of Lime to contain from 23 to 
28 per cent, of soluble phosphate. 

Compound Artificial Manures, Bone Manures, Bone 
Coinpounds, Ac, to be sold by analysis stating the mini- 
mum percentages of soluble phosphates, insoluble phosphates, 
nitrogen, and potash if present. 

Peruvian and other Guanos to be described by their name, 
and to be sold by analysis stating the minimum percentages of 
phosphates, nitrogen, and potash if present 

Sulphate of Ammonia to be "pure," and contain not 
less than 19 per cent, of nitrogen, equal to 23 per cent, of 
ammonia. 

Nitrate of Soda to contain not less than 15 per cent, of 
nitrogen, equal to 91 per cent, pure nitrate of soda. 

Kainit to contain 10-12 per cent, of potash, equal to 19-22 
per cent, of sulphate of potash. 

Basic Slag to contain about 14-18 per cent, phosphoric acid, 
equal to about 30-40 per cent, phosphate of lime, and to be of 
standard fineness. 

In order to try and evade the Act we understand some firms 
are guaranteeing merely minimum quantities of constituents, 
for example, guano, dissolved bones, &c., as containing 1 per cent, 
phosphates, 1 per cent, nitrogen, and 1 per cent, potash. 
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Fanners ought not to purchase any manures so guaranteed, 
for if the manures only contain these constituents they are not 
worth buying ; yet, if they contained no more, the farmer woM 
have no redress. 

Feeding Stuffs. 

Linseed-cake, Cotton-cake [decorticated and undecorti- 
cated], and Rape-cake to be pure, i.e. prepared only bom the 
one kind of seed from which their name is derived, and the per- 
centage of oil, albuminoids (nitrogenous compounds), and carbo- 
hydrates to be stated. 

Bean Meal, Rice Meal, &c., to be pure^ and the percentage 
of oil, albuminoids, and carbohydrates to be stated. 

Compound Feeding-cakes, mixed meals, &c., to contain 
stated percentages of oil, albuminoids, and carbohydrates. 

Having taken care to make all purchases upon the preceding 
lines, the farmer when he receives the bulk must next determine 
whether he will have a sample sent for analysis to the District 
Analyst or not. In the case of fertilisers, he can only do this 
provided he has purchased not less than J cwt. of the material 
If he desires to make use of the Act, he must proceed in 
accordance with the regulations laid down by the Board of 
Agriculture as to the taking of samples. 

Pboobsdinos by Buyer to progube Samples. 

When the buyer desires to have the substance analysed, " he 
is within ten days after delivery of the article to him or receipt 
of the invoice, whichever is later, either : — 

{a) to take samples of the article himself, or : — 

{h) to give notice in writing to the District Analyst, 

stating that he desires that the samples shall be taken by 

the District Analyst." 

It will be seen that two courses are open. Either the fanner 
may take samples himself, or he may request the Analyst to 
do so. We strongly urge farmers to save expense and trouble 
so far as possible by taking samples themselves. But in doing 
so, they must be careful to comply in every detail with the 
regulations of the Board of Agiiculture, which are as foUoMrs : 

Eegulations as to Samples taken by the Buteb. 

When the buyer intends to take the samples hims^, he is 
to give three days' notice in writing of such intention to the 
seller, with particulars as to the place, day, and hour of 
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sampling. If the seller does not attend, the samples are to be 
taken in the presence of a witness, who is to initial each 
sample. 

In taking these samples, the following instructions must be 
complied with : 



f 



Genbbal Bboulations fob taking Samples. 

i 
When the fertiliser is delivered in bags or other packages, a I 

number of bags or packages are to be selected as follows, viz. : I 

Not less than 2 bags or packages where the quantity does not exceed i ton. ' 

„ 3 „ „ „ 2 tons. 

„ 5 „ „ „ 6 tons. 

„ 10 „ „ exceeds 5 tons. 

The selected bags or packages are to be emptied separately on 
a clean and dry stone or wooden floor, worked up with a spade, 
and one spadeful from each set aside. The separate spadefuls 
are then to be thoroughly mixed and any lumps broken up by 
the hand or spade. From this mixture three samples of from J lb. 
to 1 lb. are to be taken and carefully and securely packed, a 
sufl&cient quantity of the mixture for such purpose being in the 
first place separated from the bulk. 

When the fertiliser is delivered in bulk, then, in like manner, 
portions are to be taken from different parts of the fertiliser, 
and thoroughly mixed together, and the samples taken from a 
portion of such mixture. 

When the fertiliser consists of bulky materials, uneven in 
character and likely to get matted together, such as shoddy, 
wool, refuse, hair, &c., portions are to be taken from the selected 
bags or packages, or from different parts of the fertiliser ; if in 
bulk, the matted portions torn up, and the whole mixed as 
above directed, but the samples are to be somewhat larger. 

When the feeding stuff is in the state of meal or grain it is to 
be sampled in the same manner as prescribed for fertiliflers. 
When the .feeding stuff is in the state of cake, a number of 
cakes are to be selected as follows : 

Not less than 3 cakes where the quantity does not exceed 1 ton. 
)) 5 „ „ 5 tons. 

„ 10 „ exceeds 5 tons. 

A section of about 4 inches wide, across the whole breadth, is 
to be taken from the middle of each selected cake, and these 
sections subdivided, also across the whole breadth, into three 
parts. Three samples shall then be taken, each containing one 
of these subdivided parts of each selected cake. 
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If the cakes be much broken up, the samples are to be taken 
in as nearly as possible the same manner as in the case of 
entire cakes. 

In the case of a feeding stuff', if any appreciable portion be 
mouldy, sour, or otherwise unsuitable for feeding purposes, or if 
cakes be full of hard lumps, or have cotton or hair attaching tx) 
them, separate samples are to be taken of such portion or cakes 
and of the residue of the feeding stuff". An estimate is to be 
formed as to the proportion of the feeding stuff represented by 
each sample. 

When the feeding stuff* is in a fluid or semi-fluid condition, a 
number of packages, in the same proportion to the total 
quantity as in the case of meal or grain, are to be selected, and 
a portion taken from each. The several portions are then to be 
well mixed together iu a clean vessel, and three samples taken 
therefrom as in other cases. 

General Directions. 

In every case the sampling is to be done as quickly as is 
possible consistently with due care, and the material is not to 
be allowed to be exposed any longer than is absolutely necessary. 

The object of the person taking the samples is to obtain 
samples fairly representing the bulk from which they are 
drawn, and therefore no bag, package, or cake is to be selected 
which has apparently been damaged while in the possession of 
the buyer. 

Each sample is to be packed in a dry clean bottle or jar, or 
(except in the case of a fertiliser) in a dry clean tin, or in some 
other suitable manner, so that the original composition of the 
fertiliser or feeding stuff may be preserved. 

The samples are to be so packed and secured that they cannot 
be tampered with, and to be sealed and initialed by the person 
taking the sample, and numbered consecutively.* They may 
also be sealed by the buyer, and by the seller, if present and so 
desiring. Each sample is to be endorsed with the name of the 
article, and the date and i)lace of the sampling. 

Eegulation as to Samples sealed by Seller aud Butsb. 

Where any samples are taken in the presence of and sealed 
by the seller as \\ell as the buyer, such samples are to be 
deemed, as between the buyer and seller, to have been taken in 
accordance with these regulations. 



* This means that the three samples must be marked I., II., and III. 
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Explanation of thb pbecbdino and Advice thebvon. 

In packing the samples two things must be considered, 1st, 
:hat, as in many cases they will be sent by Parcel Post, they 
jhould not be easily breakable ; and 2ndly, that the sample kept 
ind that handed to the seller should not be liable to lose 
moisture. 

We would recommend farmers, so far as possible, to pack the 
samples in tins. And none are better for this purpose than 
Noakes's patent lever tins, manufactured by Henry Grant & Co., 
of Bermondsey, for they are air tight, and not liable to come 
open. But, as the Board of Agriculture have prohibited tins for 
manures, such substances must be packed in bottles. These 
must be very wide mouthed, the cork should be pressed in level 
with the top of the bottle, and sealing-wax applied all over the 
cork and mouth of the bottle. 

Each bottle must then be labelled, and the label must contain 
the information required by the regulations. We recommend 
the following form of label, and would suggest that each Coimty 
Council should supply them to farmers upon application. 

Labels fob Samples. 



SPACE SOMERSET COUNTY COUNCIL. 

FOB 
ANALYSTS 

NUMBER. FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS ACT. 



Sample of No. 

Taken at __ _ 

On 



Initials of Sampler 



Initiah of Seller or Witne$a_ 



Wlien the tin is full put on the lid tight. Wrap up the tin 
in brown paper, tie it and seal over the string, also paste label 
over the string. It is quite impossible for a sample secured in 
this way to be tampered ^vith. Where the samples have to be 
sent by post it will be necessary to pack the bottle in a box, 
but a tin may be again covered with paper, a label tied on, and 
sent by post, the stamps being always placed upon the label. 
We would recommend County Councils to have labels, with the 
address of the Analyst and the name of the county from which 
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the sample is sent, printed and distributed among the farmers. 
When the samples have been taken, the following instructions 
must be complied with. 

Disposal of Samples. 

" The buyer is immediately to deliver or send by post to the 
District Analyst one of such samples, with a report of the case, 
the invoice or a copy thereof, and also, in the case of a feeding 
stufif, any circular or advertisement of the seller descriptive of 
the article to be analysed, which the buyer may wish the 
District Analyst to consider in making his analysis and giving 
his certificate. 

One of the remaining samples is to be delivered or sent by 
post to the seller, and the other is to be retained by the buyer." 

It will be necessaiy for the farmer to send the Analyst at 
the same time a postal order for the fee which he has to pay 
him according to the arrangement of the County Council for his 
district. 

Regulations as to Samples taken bt Distbiot Analyst. 

Should the farmer desire to have the sample taken by the 
District Analyst, or by some one appointed by him, then the 
following regulations must be complied with : 

" When the buyer or the seller desires that the samples shall 
be taken by the District Analyst, he is to give notice in writing 
to that effect to the District Analyst. Such notice is to contain 
the names and addresses of the buyer and the seller, and such 
particulars as may be necessary to enable the District Analyst 
to identify the article to be analysed. A copy of any such notice 
given by the seller is to be sent at the same time to the buyer. 

" The District Analyst is to give three days' notice to the 
seller and to the buyer, as to the place, day, and hour of 
sampling, to enable them to be present at such sampling, if 
they so desire, 

" One of the samples taken by the District Analyst is to be 
retained by him, another delivered or sent to the seller, and the 
third delivered or sent to the buyer. 

" Any notice or sample required by these Begulations to be 
given or sent by the District Analyst to the buyer or the seller, 
may be sent by post to the respective names and addresses stated 
in the above-mentioned notice to the District Analyst. 

" The District Analyst, at or before the time of sampling, is 
to be supplied by the buyer with the invoice or a copy thereof, 
and also, in the case of a feeding stuff, with any circular or 
advertisement of the seller descriptive of the article to be 
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analysed, which the buyer may wish the District Analyst to 
consider in making his analysis and giving his certificate. 

" The District Analyst is to provide any receptacle or other 
thing required by him for the samples." 

L_It is to be regretted that this Act could not have been 
carried out without the necessity of arranging for samples to 
be taken by the Analyst, for in many cases he will be located 
many miles from the county for which he acts. Foreseeing 
this, the Board of Agriculture have arranged that an Analyst 
may employ samplei's to take samples for Mm. But now comes 
a difficulty, whom can he employ ? One or two courses appear 
to us feasible. Thus, it would be advantageous, if it could be 
conveniently adopted, for the Joint Committee in each county 
to authorise the Superintendents of Police to act as samplers 
for the District Analyst in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, any expense which they might be put to being met by a 
small fee to be charged to the farmer who does not take the 
samples himself. Or it might be possible for the County 
Council to permit the Inspectors of Weights and Measures to 
act for the District Analyst upon the same terms. It is very 
evident that the Board of Agriculture anticipated that the 
Analyst would not himself be able to take samples, for 
they expressly provide in their regulations that the word 
" District Analyst " shall include any person authorised by the 
District Analyst to take samples with the approval of the body 
who appointed the District Analyst. Whoever may act for the 
District Analyst, we think it would be best that the requisition 
by the farmer should in all cases be made in the first instance 
to the District Analyst himself, who should instruct those 
acting for him, when to take the samples. 

The Espobt of the Analyst. 

When the analysis is completed, the Analyst will, send his 
Report to the farmer who sent him the sample ; and we think 
it would also be desirable for a copy of that Eeport to be sent to 
the seller. 

If the Eeport shows that the substance bought is what it 
purported to be, the matter ends. But if the Eeport on the 
sample shows that the bulk is not of the quality which it 
should be, and that the farmer has not been properly treated, 
then the farmer must consider what steps he wUl take. 

Where the difiference between the guarantee or invoice and 
the analysis is slight, then the farmer should endeavour to 
come to some equitable anangement with the seller; and, if 
he cannot aiTange this, he may take civil proceedings to obtain 
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redress for any loss he may have sustained from the goods not 
coming up to the guarantee. 

But if the Eeport of the Analyst shows that the seller has 
committed any of the offences set forth in section 3 of this 
Act, which are quoted on page 179 of this article, then it ^ill 
be necessary to take criminal proceedings against the seller. 

To this end the buyer may either lay the matter at once 
before the Board of Agriculture, for he cannot commence a 
criminal prosecution in a Court of Law before the Board has 
sanctioned such action ; or he may bring the facts under the 
notice of any body or society interested in such matters, e,g. a 
farmer's club or chamber of agriculture, with a view to their 
deciding whether they will apply to the Board for leave to 
prosecute on his behaLf. 

The County Council are also authorised to prosecute; but 
it cannot for one moment be expected that the County 
Council, having gone to the expense of providin*' a competent 
Analyst for the county, will also act as prosecutor for tlie 
farmer. If this Act is to be of advantage, the farmers must 
have the courage to fight their own battles, now that every 
possible help has been given them for the purpose. 



2. — Horse-Fcediiiy. By K. Wakrington. 

During recent years extensive experiments on horse-feeding 
have been carried on in Paris: the earlier series were con- 
ducted by A. Miintz upon the hoi^ses of a tramway company; 
the somewhat later series, still in progress, have been conducted 
by Grandeau and Leclerc upon the horses of a cab company. 
Both these investigations are of great value, having been carried 
out on a much larger scale than is usual in scientific investi- 
gations, and with unstinted labour and expense. They form a 
most important supplement to the painstaking researches exe- 
cuted by Wolff at Hohenheim, in which most of the trials were 
made on a single horse. On these three researches nearly the 
whole of our exact knowledge of hoi^se-feeding depends. 

The main object of investigations of this kind is to arrive at 
certain fixed data, which may be relied on to hold good when- 
ever certain conditions are fulfilled. But when the subject of 
the investigations possesses variable characteristics, that object is 
naturally more difficult to attain. This difficulty has been some- 
what prominent in experiments with horses. Horses are not so 
generally alike in their powers of digestion, nor in the use they 
make of food, as a flock of sheep or a herd of cattle. This is, 
perhaps, partly because the sheep and cattle are always in repose, 
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while the horse being worked to the full extent of his powers 
any individual weakness becomes apparent. The horse, too, is 
kept in work till old age, and we consequently have to dfeal 
with him both in strength and feebleness. Baudement placed 
168 of the French cavalry horses on the same rations, and 
studied the alterations in weight of each horse ; he found that 
horses which were above the mean height, above the mean 
weight, and below the average age, gave the best return for the 
food consumed. 

Although a horse may be fed on a great variety of foods, there 
are natural limitations to the diets wliich can be practically 
employed. It has been found possible for experimental purposes 
to feed a horse entirely on corn — oats, barley,, maize, and beans 
have all been given for a time separately and alone — but the 
experiment requires care, and is sometimes attended with fatal 
results. It is universally acknowledged that a good horse 
ration must possess a certain bulk if the animal is to be 
preserved in good health. 

The bulk of food which a horse can consume is one of the 
natural limitations of his ration. A diet may be most whole- 
some, but a horse may not be able to eat enough of it to 
maintain his condition during hard work. With such a diet 
one horse may be more successful than another, simply because 
he is able to consume a greater bulk of food. The stomach and 
intestines, moreover, accommodate themselves gradually to the 
bulk of the food, so that a horse passing from a concentrated to 
a bulky ration will, after a time, do much better than he did at 
first. Hence, all considerable changes of diet should be brought 
about very gradually. 

Although bulky foods, such as hay or straw chaflf, are neces- 
sary ingredients of horse-rations, a horse is by no means so 
capable of digesting vegetable fibre as an ox or sheep ; the horse, 
in fact, is not provided with the digestive apparatus belonging 
to ruminant animals. In Wolffs experiments at Hohenheim, 
in which the same diet was supplied both to a horse and sheep, 
the horse succeeded worst in hiis digestion of the fibre of straw- 
chaff, of grass, and of meadow hay, while in the case of clover 
and lucerne hay he nearly equalled the sheep in digestive power. 
Wolff in his last report comes to the remarkable conclusion that 
the fibre digested by a horse is of no value, either as a means of 
sustenance while at rest, or for the production of work. No 
direct proof of this is furnished ; the conclusion is drawn from 
the lower nutritive and force-producing value of the digested 
matter of diets including hay. . The conclusion has not been 
gMierally accepted, and the facts will, perhaps; bear another 
interpretation. ^ 
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Maintenance Eations. 

We shall naturally speak first of the results arrived at re- 
specting maintenance rations. By a maintenance ration is 
meant the minimum supply of food which will keep a horse 
from losing weight while at rest in the stable, with only the 
small amount of walking exercise necessary to preserve health. 
In Grandeau's experiments with meadow hay alone as the diet, 
three horses were kept at rest for various times, amounting in 
all to four or five months each, half an hour's walking exercise 
being allowed per day. Each horse received 17*6 ife. of hay 
per day, and this proved exactly sufficient to maintain their 
weight unaltered. The amount digested by each horse was 
determined through the whole period by analysis of the sohd 
excrements. The three horses did not digest the hay equally 
well, and thus each horse was really nourished, and its weight 
maintained, by somewhat different amounts of food. The 
average result of three months' feeding for each horse was as 
follows : — 



Live Weight 
of Horee. 



Dry Organic Matter Digested 
per Day. 



Actual. 



Ihe. IhK. 

No. 2 897 5-90 

No. 3 i 853 5*98 

No. 1 806 6-31 

Mean of three horses for 14 months 



Per 1,000 lb. 
live Wdgbt. 

lbs. 
6-57 
700 
7-82 
7-02 



Grandeau and Leclerc experimented with many other diets, 
but in only a few cases did their maintenance diets exactly 
meet the wants of the horse. The results in these cases are 
given in the next table, but the results with other diets are of 
far less authority than those obtained in the more extended 
experiments with meadow hay : — 



Diet. 



Dry Organic Matter per Day. 



Weight of 
Horse. 



Hay alone (mean) 

Maize and oat straw 

Maize, oats, hay, and straw 

Do. do. 
Oats alone (crushed) 



In Ration. 



Dig«to4. 



lbi>. 
868 
1,013 
972 
906 
913 



1408 

11-57 

9-48 

9-49 

8-59 



6-09 
8-83 
7-80 
6-74 
6*41 



Dtgeited 
perunoibu 
LiT«Wdght 



708 
8*22 
7-60 
7-45 
7-02 
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Che figures in the table illustrate very plainly the weak 
nt of a diet containing much hay or straw, namely the large 
uitity which must be given to the animal to produce a 
tain effect ; this is, of course, owing to the low digestibility 
these foods. That the digested fibre of hay is of no nutritive 
Lue is not borne out by the results before us. Indeed, as far 

these figures go, the digested matter of hay appears to be as 
tritive as the digested matter of oats. On the other hand, 
B introduction of straw into the diet is apparently attended 
th a lowering of the nutritive power of the digested matter, 
ccepting the single experiment with maize and oat straw, the 
suits are fairly uniform, and show that the same weight of 
gested matter has generally a very similar nutritive value, 
though difierent foods may have been consumed. 
At Hohenheim it was found, as a mean of many experiments, 
lat about 8 • 3 lbs. of digested food per 1000 lb. live weight were 
quired per diem for maintenance during complete rest. From 
us amount Wolff would deduct the whole of the digested fibre, 
aving 6*7 lbs. as the amount of effective food required to 
lain tain the weight of a 1000 lb. horse during complete rest, 
r we deduct the digested fibre from the digested organic matter 
I the French experiments with hay only, we arrive at 5 • 5 lbs. 
f eff'ective food as the sufl&cient quantity for a 1000 lb. horse, 
he difference between the German and French experiments is 
lus not explained by assuming that the digested fibre is of 
value. 

In constructing a maintenance diet, for any animal, it is of 
reat importance to know what is the smallest quantity of 
Ibuminoids required to replace the daily waste of the body ; 
lie ration should of course never supply less than this amount, 
he quantity does not seem to have been exactly determined in 
lie case of the horse, but^ judging from the French experiments, 
: must be extremely small. The average amount of digested 
Ibuminoids received daily by the three horses during fourteen 
lonths while fed entirely upon hay was only 212 grams, or 
538 lb. per 1000 lb. live weight per day. The average amount 
f digested nitrogen was 36*7 grams, or -093 lb. per 1000 lb. 
Lve weight. These quantities are quite similar to those de- 
ermined by German experiments as minimum quantities for an 
X of 1000 lb. live weight, kept on a maintenance diet. The 
ainimum for the hoi*se is, however, clearly less than the above 
verage. Horse No. 3, during June and July, received a 
aily average of only 172*5 grams of digestible albuminoids in 
is food, or '447 lb. per 1000 lb. hve weight; yet this was 
pparently suflBcient, as the horse gained about 5 lbs. in weight 
luring these two months. There is yet another case, in wMch 
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the same hoi-se received daily during one month only 0'37 lb. 
of digestible albuminoids per 1000 lb. live weight. The horse 
gained somewhat in weight while at rest; but, on the other 
hand, the analysis of the urine showed that he lost rather more 
nitrogen than he received. We should therefore be disposed to 
take about •45 1b. of digestible albuminoids per 1000 lb. live 
weight as the minimum quantity per diem for the maintenance 
ration of a horse. 

With such a small quantity of nitrogen in the digested food, 
the albuminoid ratio of the diet was, of course, very low ; in the 
selected instance of horse No. 3 it was only 1:12*8, yet this 
was evidently quite sufficient. 

The digestibility of a large number of foods was determined 
l)y Muntz aud Grandeau, and the following table shows the 
average proportion of organic matter digested for 100 parts con- 
sumed in the food. The horses were at rest in these experiments, 
and received one kind of food only. The grains used were 
crushed before being eaten. 

Total organic con- 

SI ituenta digested for 

100 ooosnmed. 

Maize 94*6 

Barley 84*6 

]ieans 84*5 

Oats 75 '1 

Wheat bi.. 11 93'3 

Meadow hay 43-3-61-0 

CarrotK 94-6 

Maize and bran thus appear to be the most digestible of the 
ordinaiy horse foods. 

Miintz studied the digestive functions of the horse by 
killing two of little value a few hours after they had been 
fed, and analysing the contents of the stomach and of suc- 
cessive portions of the intestines separately. One horse had 
been fed on hay, and one on wheat-bran. It appeared that all 
ready-formed sugar was absorbed in the stomach. Starch did 
not disappear in the stomach ; it is digested subsequently by 
the i)ancreatic juice. When the food consisted wholly of bran, 
more than half of the albuminoids and a considerable proportion 
of the cellulose disappeared in the stomach ; but when the food 
consisted of hay, no assimilation of albuminoids, and scarcely 
any of cellular matter, took place in the stomach. It is difficult 
to tell what occurs shortly after leaving the stomach, owing to 
the large quantity of digestive fluids (bile and pancreatic jidce) 
which are poured into the canal. The largest amount of absorp- 
tion apparently occurs in the large intestines and colon, and it 
is here that the most striking (Uminution takes place in the 
various cellulose constituents. 
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Miintz determined the digestibility of several kinds of oat. 
He points out that the weight per bushel is not always an 
accurate criterion of the relative value of oats. In the absence 
of chemical analysis, the best plan is to determine the proportion 
l>etween husk and kernel; the oat yielding the highest pro- 
j)ortion of kernel will be the best. 

Laboub Bations. 

In Grandeau and Leclerc's experiments we have determina- 
tions of the proportion of food digested with different degrees of 
labour. Taking the mean of a very large number of experi- 
ments with difterent diets, and taking the proportion of organic 
matter digested while at rest as 1000, we have the follomng 
series of figures as representing the proportion digested during 
different degrees of labour : — 

B«lAtive proportion 
of food digested. 

At rest 1000 

Walking exercise 1032 

At work walking 1007 

Trotting 976 

At work trotting 973 

At work in cab 959 

We see here that moderate exercise is accompanied by a 
small but distinct improvement in the digestive functions, but 
that as soon as trotting commences digestion becomes less 
etticient than when at rest, while hard work while trotting still 
further diminishes the proportion of tlie food digested. When 
we look into the details we find that the starch and sugar in the 
food are perfectly digested under all conditions of labour. The 
digestibility of the fat increases with exercise, and does not 
diminish by labour below the point reached in repose. The 
digestibility of the albuminoids increases rather considerably 
with exercise, and diminishes sharply when trotting commences. 
The principal matters usually grouped as " soluble carbohy- 
<lrates," but which, in this case, are merely the more digestible 
constituents of the fibre, undergo the greatest amount of varia- 
tion, their digestibility rising considerably with exercise, and 
falling still more considerably with hard labour. In the case of 
the more insoluble portion of the fibre there is no rise in diges- 
tibility by exercise; the maximum rate of digestion is here 
obtained in i\3pose, and diminishes considerably with increased 
lx)dily exertion. On the whole it appears that the constituents 
of the food which are most affected by rapid exertion are those 
whose digestion takes place to a large extent in the lower part 
of the intestines ; the motion of the horse probably determines 
their more rapid passage through the system. 

VOL. IV. — F. s. 
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Grandeau's researches do not supply us with much informa- 
tion as to the quantity of food required for the performance of 
known amounts of work, for although graduated amoimts of 
carefully measured work were performed by the horses under 
each diet, it was but rarely that the labour ration proved exactly 
sufficient for maintaining the horse's weight without gain or 
loss. Some points of great importance were, however, clearly 
made out. One of these is the great influence of pace on the 
amount of labour exerted, and upon the amount of food required. 
Thus a horse walking 12^ miles per day was kept in condition 
with a daily ration of 19 '4 lbs. of hay, while a ration of 24 lbs. of 
hay was insufficient when the same distance was done trotting. 
Again, a horse walking the above distance and dragging a load, 
the additional work being equivalent to 1943 foot- tons, wa^ 
sufficiently nourished by a ration of 26 '4 lbs. of hay, but a daily 
ration of 32 • 6 lbs. (all that the horse would eat) was not enough 
to maintain the horse's weight when the same work was done 
trotting. That work is done at least cost to the system when 
it is done slowly is a fact well recognised by every old and 
feeble man, but the jninciple is not, I think, generally recog- 
nised as true in all cases in which labour is performed. 

Some of the reasons why rapid labour is less economically 
performed by the horse than slow labour are readily apparent. 
When a horse is trotting, the frequency of the pulse, and, conse- 
c^uently, the internal work performed by the heart, is much 
increased. The horse when trotting or galloping also lifts Ms 
own weight at each step, but allows it to fall again, the result 
appearing only as heat. The temperature of the horse rises 
with exertion, and much heat is lost by the evaporation of water 
through the skin and through the lungs. The proportion of the 
food employed to produce heat is thus increased, while the pro- 
l)ortion appearing as work is diminished. There are also 
mechanical reasons why rapid motion should generally consume 
more power than slow motion, even when the distance travelleil 
and the weight moved are the same in each case. 

Grandeau gives tables showing the temperature of the horse's 
body before and after work. When the work performed was at 
all considerable, a very distinct rise in temperature of from 
2° to 4° Fahr. \\ as observed. 

The total amount of water consumed, both as drink and in 
the food, was determined daily, and also the amount voided in 
the urine and ft^^ces ; the difference was, of course, the quantity 
passing off' as vapour in the breath and perspiration. The latter 
quantity was much increased by labour, and particularly when 
the work was done trotting. The mean quantity of water 
evaporated daily, under different conditions of exercise, as 
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determined in experiments with four different diets, was as 
follows : — 

Water evaporated, 
lbs. per day. 

At rest 6-4 

Walking exercise .. •• 8*6 

At work walking 12*7 

Trotting 13-4: 

At work trotting 20-6 

As already explained, the distance trotted was the same as 
the distance walked, and the load drawn when trotting the same 
as when walking. The heat consumed in the evaporation of 
water is very considerable ; the loss of water in the breath and 
perspiration thus necessitates a consumption of food to produce 
this heat, and diminishes considerably the quantity of food 
available for the production of work. 

The proportion of water drunk by the horse varies with the 
character of the food ; it is smallest when the diet is largely 
made up of corn, and largest when meadow hay only is given. 
With the mixed diet employed for the Paris cab horse, the mean 
proportion of water to dry matter was 2*1:1 when the hoi-se 
was at rest, and 3*6:1 when the horse was with the cab. 
Wlien hay alone was given the proportion was about 3*3:1 
when at rest, and 4*3:1 when with the cab. Individual horses^ 
dififer a good deal in the quantity of water they drink. 

We do not find in Grandeau's researches any information as 
to whether a nitrogenous diet is or is not essential for the pro- 
duction of hard work ; information on this point is furnished 
chiefly by the investigations of Wolff, and also by Miintz. The 
doctrine taught by Liebig, that only nitrogenous, muscle-forming 
food was capable of developing muscular force, is still to be 
found in popular lectures and books, and nitrogenous foods, as 
beans, are recommended as the only scientific diet when hard 
laboiu^ has to be performed. Unfortunately for such teachers, 
not only has science long ago abandoned the theory in question, 
but the plan has, from motives of economy, been also abandoned 
in practice, and our large tramway companies are at present 
feeding their horses with success on a diet largely composed of 
maize, and having a decidedly low albuminoid ratio. 

The doctrine laid down by Wolff and his fellow-workers at 
Hohenheim is a very simple one. He distinguishes between the, 
food necessary to maintain the horse at rest without loss of weight, 
and the extra food which must be given when work is per- 
formed, if the hoi*se is again to be maintained without its 
weight suffering loss. Between the weight of digestible matter 
in this extra food, and the quantity of work accomplished, there 
is a tolerably uniform relation. Wolff xeokons that digeated 

2 
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nutritive matter equivalent to 100 grams of starch is capable of 
producing 85,400 kilogram metres of work, or, expressed in 
English terms, 1 lb. of starch digested by a horse wiU accom- 
plish 1232 foot-tons of work. This is 48 per cent, of the full 
work which the starch could accomplish if burnt outside the 
body. This result is the average of many experiments with 
different diets. 

The horse requires for his maintenance in weight while at 
rest a certain daily supply of albuminoid substance, which must 
never fall below a certain quantity ; but the extra food given 
when work is to be performed may consist indifferently of any 
digestible combustible substance, whether albuminoids or not. 
The horse-keeper is thus at liberty to select from a wide range 
of foods, and is not obliged to give a preference to those which 
are specially nitrogenous. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that what has just been said applies strictly only to horses 
wliich are already in good working condition. Horses which 
are in low condition, and must gain in weight of muscle before 
they are lit for hard work, must, of course, receive a more nitro- 
genous diet. 

It is impossible to state exactly what is the albuminoid ratio of 
the diets used by the tramway companies in this country, as we 
do not know the composition of the foods actually used ; but 
from the accounts published as to the rations they employ it 
would appear that the albuminoid ratio adopted for working horses 
is 1 : 7 or even 1 : 8. — From the * Live Stock JoiirnalJ 



3. — On Haymaking. By E. C. YoUNG. 

At the present day tlie hay crop is much more largely taken 
into account in the calculations and arrangements of fanners 
than was the case twenty or thirty years ago. This has been 
brought about by a combination of adverse circumstances over 
which we could have no control, but of which most of us have 
had very considerable experience. 

It would be foreign to my subject were I to refer to the 
causes of the agricultural depression of these later years, but 
one of its effects has been greater freedom of cropping. In point 
of fact, sheer necessity has compelled us to depart from the 
arbitrary rotation of crops prescril)ed in so many leases and 
rigidly adhered to by our fathers ; otherwise, we could not have 
lived by farming. The time is past for such restrictions, and the 
absurdity of dictating to a tenant farmer what crops are to be 
grown on certain fields, say, fifteen yeai's hence, is now generally 
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recognised. In my own district we can crop as we like, pro- 
vide we keep our land in good condition. 

The hay crop lends itself more perhaps than any other to 
a desired alteration in the rotation of crops. In the case of 
the lighter soils suitable for potatoes, green cropping may be 
practised as much as ever, but it is different with the heavier 
soils. To farmers of these heavier soils, located at a distance 
from a market town, railway carriage or long cartage is a 
serious item in their expenditure. It does not pay them to 
grow more turnips than they can use on the farm, and they 
naturally grow only such green crops as are necessary to keep 
their land in condition. Fortunately, land that is not adapted 
for growing potatoes is generally suitable for the growth of 
hay, hence the great importance of this crop. Hence, also, 
a wise farmer, in sowing down land with grasses and clovers, 
takes care to sow seeds that ^vill enable him to cut hay for a 
few years continuously, should he see fit to do so. It is always 
useful to have some fields, which you can either plough up or 
take another crop of hay from, as your forecast of the supplies 
and markets may suggest. 

When hay is being top-dressed, in most cases the end and 
side ridges should be missed, as it makes the field easier opened 
for cutting, and it is often not desirable to have a very heavy 
crop next the fence. 

Thanks to our friends the agricultural implement makers, 
haymaking nowadays is easily and expeditiously done, as com- 
pared with the practice of thirty years ago. Before the season 
for making hay comes round, all the necessary implements 
should be overhauled and put into good working order, with 
duplicates for weak parts ; and if there are many such parts in 
any one implement, it is better to get rid of it at once, and 
replace it with the best to be had. A farmer who has a large 
(quantity of hay to make should have that part of his business 
that takes him from home, and also the general work of the 
farm, as well forward as possible, so that he may have the full 
use of his staff, and be able to look after them personally when 
haymaking begins. He should make a careful examination 
of all his hay crop before beginning to cut, so as to arrange 
intelligently the order of cutting. Where practicable, he should 
begin at one end of the fiirm, taking all the fields of first-cut as 
he comes to them, and then turn back on the timothy or second- 
cut. Tliis admits of Ids keeping his forces well together, and 
prevents loss of time in changing from one field to another. 

Grass is ready to cut whenever the flower is off and the ear 
closed, as after that the nutriment leaves the stalk and goes 
into the seed. Of course, on farms of any considerable size 
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(and my remarks chiefly apply to such) the fields camiot all be 
cut at exactly the same stage, and where you have a mixture of 
seeds the different varieties scarcely ever flower simultaneously. 
Moreover, we cannot leave broken weather out of our calcula- 
tions. If the weather is good, it is wise to begin cutting a 
little before the first fields have reached the stage at which we 
would like to have the whole crop cut ; otherwise, the last 
fields must of necessity be too ripe before you can reach them. 
A clean hay crop suffers more by being allowed to ripen than 
one well mixed with clover. In fact, it is often profitable, if 
the clover is late, to allow the latter to grow a few days longer. 

It is advisable to open with a scythe as much as will let the 
mower into the field, and also a little bit at the comers. If 
the crop is very heavy, the side where it is lying away from the 
mower should also be opened with the scythe. Having thus 
opened the field, it will then be seen on how many sides it will 
cut with most advantage. Taking into consideration the work 
of horses, and the making of the hay afterwjurds, there is no 
gain in cutting more than two ways, especially when there are 
ridges, as it is a great matter to cut square across the ridge. 
Sometimes, when one part of a field is standing and the other 
laid, by careful observation a break can be made at a point so 
as to allow the heavier part to be cut *' against the lie." When 
there are two fields adjoining, with ridges running in opposite 
directions, it is better, if there is wind blowing, to cut the one 
that best suits the wind first, and, perhaps, by the next day it 
may be more suitable to cut the other (for the wind is not like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, — it changes). If a good job 
cannot l)e made of any field by cutting it on two sides, an extra 
machine should be put on and it should be cut only one way. 
This is all the more desirable where there is clover, which 
drags into lieaps readily. A smart lad with a hand-rake 
is often an advantage when the hay drags, or when in cutting 
two ways it is lying away from the machine. No more should 
be cut in one day than can be made in another, as the less 
there is cut the better if the weather is broken. 

If the field has been cut two ways, the turners should just 
follow the mower. This is easier than going the opposite way, 
and it makes certain that the heavier part of the swathe is pro- 
perly tul'ned. The time it should lie before it is turned, and 
the number of turnings, depend on the weather, and also on the 
bulk and nature of the crop. If the weather be good, a thin, 
clean crop does not require much turning, but should be raked 
up as soon as it is ready, not allowing it to get too much sun to 
whiten it. If the crop is heavy and well mixed with clover, it 
may require to be turned twice, or even thrice, shaking up any 
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part that may have been dragged by the mower. When it 
reqiiiies to be turned more than once, care should be taken to 
keep it loose, and not to allow the swathe to get into a roll. 

Where the ridges are round, the rows of coils might with 
advantage be kept all on one side. 

If the old proverb — " Make hay while the sun shines " — 
refers more particularly to one part of haymaking than to 
another, it is to the ricking, as it is only on exceptional occa- 
sions that there is a good " temper " on hay without sunshine. 
Hay that has never got rain if put in ricks too soon, will not 
.six»il nearly so readily as that which has got wet. But none of 
it should be ricked until it is ready, as hay spoiled in this way 
means loss both to the grower and consumer. 

In making hay, as in other industries, good organisation and 
management go a great length in forwarding the work on hand, 
The workers at the various points must be well balanced, each 
indiWdual have his own part to do, and all work together like 
constituent parts of one machine. 

The introduction of the horse-fork, and the comparative ease 
with which we can consequently put our hay into ricks has 
rather checked the use of sheds for storing this crop. The 
result is that sheds have been used more of late for storing 
gi*ain crops. I fear, however, that before many years we 
.shall require more sheds. Whether we like it or not, it 
seems clear that the day is not far distant when our hay and 
straw must be baled for our customers. We cannot shut our 
<iyes to the fact that baled hay takes up very much less room 
and is more easily handled than hay delivered loose. It also 
forms a much less objectionable load upon the busy streets of a 
<»ity. It is when baling becomes general that I anticipate the 
want of shed accommodation will be pressed upon us. The 
.i,a*eat difficulty in baling would be overcome if the work could 
lie proceeded with under cover and independently of the weather. 
Looking to the desirability of having liay stored in sheds for 
baling purposes, the necessity arises of liaving a horse-fork 
adapted for this purpose. It seems to me that shed-builders as 
well as implement makers might keep this in view, as not only 
sliall we require a lioi-se-fork adapted for the shed, but also a 
shed adapted for the hoi-se-fork. — From * The Scottish Farmer* 
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4. — Trials of Cream-raisiiig Systems,^ 

The object of these trials was to compare the four systems of 
Cream Eaising now most generally adopted, so as to deter- 
mine: — 1st, the relative advantages of each as regards the 
quantity of fat recovered in the form of butter, and 2nd, the 
quality of the resulting butter. 

The four systems of Cream Eaising tested were: 1st, the 
Separator: 2nd, the Jersey Creamer; 3rd, the Shallow Pan; 
4th, the Scald Cream Method. 

The Separator. — The Separator employed in the trials wa& 
the " Alpha Baby," one of Laval's Patent Machines for hand 
power. 

The Jersey Creamer, — This consists of a series of metal 
vessels in which the milk is set at a high temperature. These 
vessels are jacketed, that is, they have an outer coat, which can 
be filled with water, and through which a stream of cold water 
can flow. The vessels are provided with covers to keep dust 
from settling upon the cream, but so constructed as to permit 
of a free circulation of air above the cream. The skim milk is- 
drawn off through a very fine metal sieve which does not permit 
the cream to pass through it. When all the skim milk has 
been removed, this sieve can be withdrawn, and the cream 
collected in a separate vessel. 

llie Shalhnu Fans. — Those employed were of enamelled iron, 
with a surface of about 20 inches, sloping sides, and a height 
of about 5 inches. They held about 20 lbs. of milk each with 
ease. 

The Scald Cream. — The milk for this test was set in metal 
pans, each capable of holding 20 lbs. After having been set the 
scakiinff was conducted on one of the milk scalders commonlv 
used in Devonshire. 

The First Trial. 

More than sufficient milk for the four tests was poured into 
a large iron tank and well mixed. It was then weighed out in 
quantities of 20 IbvS. by means of the Sandringham Dairy Herd 
Recorder. Where an accurate test has to be made, it will be found 
more satisfactory to weigh the milk in preference to measuring 
it, which, in consequence of froth and uneven floors, it is almost 
impossible to do accurately. The pail balances the machine, so 
that the weight of milk only is recorded. The first 20 lbs. was 

♦ From a Report on Dairy Experiments carried out by the "Devon Agrictdtural 
Association in conjunction with the Devon Technical £ducatioxi Oommittee^ at 
Torquay, 1893. 
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:en for the Scald Cream test, the second 20 lbs. for the Shallow 
QS, the third 20 lbs. for the Jersey Creamer, and the fourth 
lbs. for the Separator. This was repeated three times. The 
ler was then reversed, the Separator having the first 20 lbs. 
ighed out, the Jersey Creamer the second, and so on. Thus 
each of the tests was allotted 100 lbs. of milk. The com- 
5ition of the milk was as follows : — 

Fat percent. 3*64r 

CaseiD, sugar, &c „ 9*04 



»p 



Total solids .. .. „ 12*68 



jnce each system received 3*64 lbs., or 3 lbs. 10 ozs. of pure 
bter fat. 

No. 1. Separator, — The milk was warmed to 90° Fahr. 
paration was commenced at 11.25 a.m., and finished at 11.52, 



v^ing taken 27 minutes. 



lb. oz. 

Weight of skim milk 90 

Weight of cream 9 14 

Loss 2 

The temperature of the cream was 75° Pahr. The separated 
Ik was submitted to analysis, and found to contain • 22 per 
it. of fat. The total quantity of fat left in the separated 
Ik was '198 lb., or 3*168 ozs. The cream was ripened at a 
nperature of from 57° Fahr. to 61° Fahr. Before churning, 
} temperature was lowered to 55° Fahr. After having been 
shed when in the granular state, it was brined for 10 minutes 
th 1 gallon of brine containing 2 lbs. of salt. All the butter 
3sequently made in these tests, except that from the scald 
am, was treated in precisely the same way, both as regards 
Qperature of churning, and the amount and strength of the 
ne. The weight of the butter obtained was 3 lbs. 10 ozs. 
e analysis of this butter, No. 1 (see table, p. 206), shows that 
contained 87*4 per cent, of fat. The result of this trial 
y therefore be summarised as follows : — 

lb. oz. 

Fat recovered iQ butter ^ i^ 

Fat lost in skim milk 3 

Fat lost in manufactm'e of butter 4 

Total fat 3 10 

Vo. 2. The Jersey Creamer.— T\iq 100 lbs. of milk allotted 

this system was heated to 110° Fahr., and set at 11.20 a.m., 

tream of water being allowed to flow through the apparatus. 

e temperature of this water was not so low as could be 
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desired, but was the lowest procurable under the circumstances. 
One of the drawbacks of conducting such a trial as this at a 
Show is the impossibility of having the best conditions for the 
success of any system of butter making. The skim milk was 
drawn the next day. It took 15 minutes to obtain the cream, 
and the temperature of the cream was 57° Fahr. The weight 
of the skim milk was unfortunately not recorded, but may be 
taken as about 90 to 91 lbs. It contained by chemical analysis 
' 61 per cent, of fat, so that the total amount of fat left in must 
have been approximately • 549 lb. or 8 • 7 ozs. The weight of 
the cream was 8 lbs. The cream was allowed to ripen, and after 
beiQg brought to 55° Fahr., was churned and made into butter, 
the weight of butter obtained being 3 lbs. 4J ozs. The com- 
position of this butter, No. 2, is given in the table. The result 
of this trial may, therefore, be summarised as follows : — 

lb. oz. 

Fat recovered in butter 2 13 

Fat lost Iq skim milk 9 

Fat lost in manufacture of butter 4 

Total 3 10 

The skim milk was subsequently passed through the 
Separator and cream obtained, from which upon churning 2 J ozs. 
of butter were obtained. 

No. 3. The Shallovj Pans, — The 100 lbs. of milk were wanned 
and set at from 85^ to 86° Fahr. They were skimmed twice. 
The temperature of the cream was 59° Fahr. 

lb. oz. 

AVeight of the skim milk 85 12 

Weight of cream 12 10 

Loss by evaporation, &c 1 10 

Total 100 

The skim milk contained by analysis • 46 per cent, of fat, or a 
total weight of '394 lb. or 6*3 ozs. The cream was set to ripen 
and churned at a temperature of b3^ Fahr., in all respects as the 
preceding creams. The weight of butter obtained was 3 lbs. 8 ozs. 
The composition of this butter. No. 3, is given in the table, 
p. 206. From these results we obtain tlie following : — 

lb. oz. 

Fat recovered in butter 2 15 

Fat lost in skim milk 6 

Fat lost in manufacture of butter 6 

Total 3 10 
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kim milk was subsequently put through the Separator, 
•oiTi the cream thus obtained 6^ ozs. of butter were made in 
luni. 

4. Scald Cream. — The milk was set in five pans, each 
iniiig 20 lbs. It was when set at a temperature of 72° to 
ahr. The temperature of the milk the next morning was 
ahr., and scalding commenced 24 houre after setting. The 
taken in scalding varied, as also the temperature to which 
lilk 'was heated, as shown in the following table : — 

1st pan ready 11.20 a.m., temp. 180° Fahr. 
2nd „ 11.25 „ 170° „ 

3rd „ 11.28 „ 376° „ 

4th „ 11.30 „ 176° „ 

5th „ 11.33 „ 184° „ 

Average temp, of scald 177° „ 
cream was take off these pans at 10.24 A.M. the following 

e weight of the skim milk was 92| lbs., and it contained 
analysis • 54 per cent, of fat. Thus the total quantity of 
eft in the skim milk was • 5 lb. or 8 ozs. The cream was 
J into butter in the recognised Devonshire method with the 
in a tub. 3^ ozs. of salt were used. The weight of butter 
J was 3 lbs. 9 ozs. As the butter milk seemed very rich in 
his was preserved, and will be again referred to. The butter 
J was submitted to analysis with the results shown in the 
, No. 4. From these figures we obtain the following 

lb. oz. 

Fat recovered in butter 2 12i 

Fat lust in skim milk 8 

Fat lost in manufiicture of butter 5^^ 

Total 3 10 

The Second Trial 

carried out in all respects similarly to the preceding, 
pt in so far as may be hereinafter mentioned. 100 lbs. 
allotted to each system, the composition of the milk being 
llows : — 

Fat per cent. 3*94 

Casein, sugar, kc „ 8*92 

Total solids „ 12-86 

ce, each system received 3 • 94 lbs. or practically 4 lbs. of 
butter fat. 
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No. 5. Separator, — The milk was heated to 90°-91° and sepa- 
rated, taking 36 minutes : — 

lb. oz. 

Weight of separated milk 88 

Weight of cream 11 4 

Loss 12 

Total 100 

The separated milk contained upon analysis '29 per cent, of 
fat. The total amount of fat contained in the separated milk 
was therefore '255 lb. or 4 ozs. The cream was ripened and 
churned, the weight of butter made being 4 lbs. 4 ozs. The 
composition of this butter is shown in the table, No. 5, and from 
these figures we obtain the following results : — 

lb. oz. 

Fat recovered in butter 3 8 

Fat lost in skim milk 4 

Fat lost in manufacture of butter 4 

Total 4 

No. 6. Jersey Creamer. — The milk for this test was heated to 
110° Fahr. and set. It was skimmed the following day, the 
temperature of the skim milk being 60° Fahr. The weight of 
cream obtained was 9 lbs. This was churned, and made 3 lbs. 
7 ozs. of butter. Unfortunately the skim milk was accidentally 
poured away before being weighed and sampled. The compo- 
sition of the butter is given in the table, No. G. Thus it will 
be seen that the following results were obtained : — 

lb. oz. 

Frft recovered in butter 2 12i 

Fat lost in skim milk and manufacture .. .. 1 3i 



Total 



No. 7. Shallmo Paiis. — The 100 lbs. of milk were heated to 
So^'-SG^ Fahr. and set in five pans. These were skimmed next 
day. The temperature of the skim milk was then 60°-61° Fahr. 
It weighed 81 lbs. and contained • G7 per cent, of fat. Hence 
the total weight of fat lost in the skim milk was • 54 lb. or 
8 J ozs. The cream weighed 18 lbs. 4 ozs. Thus we find the 
100 lbs. of milk yielded : — 

lb. oz. 

Skim milk 81 

Cream 18 4 

Loss by evaporation, &c 12 

Total 100 

The cream was kept until the next day and then churned 
and yielded 3 lbs. 10^ ozs. of butter. The butter contained 86 
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per cent, of fat. We may, therefore, summarise the result of 
this trial as follows : — 

lb. oz. 
Fat recovered in butter 3 21 

Fat lost in skim milk 8J- 

Fat lost in manufacture of butter b\ 

Total 4 

No. 8. Scald Cream, — The 100 lbs. of milk were first heated 
to OO'^-Ol^ Fahr. before being placed in the five pans. Scalding 
commenced the next evening, the temperature of the milk being 
then 62"^ Fahr. The following figures show the temperature to 
which each pan was heated, the time taken in heating being 
about 25 to 35 minutes : — 

Ist pan heated to 173° Fabr. 
2nd „ „ 175° „ 
3rd „ „ 174° „ 
4th „ „ 174° „ 
5th „ „ 188° „ 

Average.. .. 177° „ 

It will be noticed that this is exactly the same average as that 
of the first test. The pans were skimmed the next morning, 
and the skim milk i^emaining weighed 90 lbs. 11 ozs. Analysis 
showed this to contain '71 per cent, of fat, or a total weight of 
fat in the skim milk of '644 lb., which is equal to 10 '3 ozs. 
The weight of butter made was 3 ll)s. 5 ozs., and the compo- 
sition of this butter is given in the talkie, Xo. 8. From these 
figures we can calculate that the test yielded the following 
results : — 

lb. oz. 

Fat recovered in butter 2 10 

Fat lost in skim milk 10 

Tat lost in manufacture of butter 12 

Total 4 

The skim milk from the evening trial was now put through 
the Separator, and a certain amount of cream obtained. The 
cream thus obtained, together with the cream so obtained from 
the first trial, and the butter milk from both first and 
second trial, were all mixed together and chimied. The result 
was exactly one pound of butter, the composition of which 
is given in table, No. 9. From these figures it can easily be 
calculated that of the 35 ozs. of fat lost in the process of 
manufacture of butter on the scald cream system, 13 ozs. were 
recovered. The total weight of fat recovered as butter on the 
two tests being 5 lbs. 6^ ozs., we see that the loss of 35 ozs. is 
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considerable, being, in fact, 28 per cent, of the total fat present 
in the original milk. The following table summarises the 
results obtained, as set forth in detail in the preceding Keport :— 



Summary of Besults. 



First Trial, 



Separa- Jersey Shallow Scald 
tor. Creamer. Pans. Cream. 



lb. oz. lb. 
Fat recovered as butter | 3 3 2 
Fat in skim milk . . i 3 
Fat lost in the process^l , 

of manufacture . . J 



oz. lb. oz. lb. oz. 

13 2 15 2 12^ 

6 



9 
4 



5 



8 
5i 



Total fat dealt with , 3 10 
Percentage of total fat| ^^ 

recovered ] 

Percentage of total fat 

lost 



) 



12 



3 10 
77-5 



22-5 



3 10 

81 



19 



3 10 
76-5 

23-5 



Second Tkial. 



Separa- 


Jersey 


i 

ShaUow 


tor. 


CreMuer. 


Puuu 


lb. OK. 


lb. OS. 


lb. OZ. 


3 8 


2 12} 


3 2^ 


4 


1 


8i 


4 


|l 3} 


5J 



Scald 
CnuQ. 



12 



4 
87-5 

12-5 



4 

69 



4 14 
78-5 65-(i 



31 21-5 34-4 



Table showing Composition of the Samples of Butter. 





FiKST Trial. 




Seoosd Trial. 








1 1 
Sepa- Jersey Shallow Scald 
rator. Creamer. Pans. Cream. 


Separa- 
tor. 


Jersey 
Creamer. 


Shallow 
Pans. 


- - see 

Scald , P- '^■ 
Cream.! 


Number. 


1. ; 2. 3. 4. 


5. 

15-33 

82-70 

•53 

1-44 


6. 


7. 


8. 9. 


Water 

Fat .. .. 

Casein 
Salt .. .. 


11-06 12-00 13-27 18-78 

87-41 85-40 84-39 78-27 

•56 1-23 -87 1-31 

-97 1-37 1-47 1-64 

1 


13-44 

84-70 

-40 

1-46 


12-05 

86-02 

•48 

1-45 


17-54 18-49 

79-32 80-19 

1-31 104 

1-83 -28 




100-00 100-00100-00100-00 

1 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00 


lOOOOlOOOO 



111 attempting to draw any conclusions from the preceding 
results, care must be taken to fully allow for the very unfavour- 
able conditions under which the trials were carried out. We 
are able to estimate only approximately the relative amounts of 
fat taken out of the milk by the various systems, for it is 
possible that, under more favourable conditions, all the systems 
other than the Separator would yield, with careful management 
in home dairies, better results than they did in the Showyard. 

Next, the best butter and the maximum amount of butter 
can be obtained from cream only when it has been properly 
ripened, and the time and the conditions under which the work 
was done were neither favourable to the full or best ripening of 
the cream. 
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It is therefore satisfactory that the butter turned out so well 
as it did. 

The opinioii of those who tasted and kept the butter is 
unanimous in placing Nos. 2 and 3 at the end of the list as bad, 
and it is interesting to note that this is identical with the results 
of chemical analysis, which finds that of the raw cream butters 
these samples contain the largest proportion of casein. Of 
course, the scald cream butters contain more, but the reason of 
its not causing the butter to decompose is that " the organisms 
which cause decay are killed by the heat in scalding." 

The serious loss of fat which takes place in making butter on 
the scald cream system needs further investigation. 

It is evidently due partly to a loss of fat in the skim milk, 
which might be obviated were the best conditions as to tempe- 
ratui'e of setting, scalding, &c., more systematically studied. 

But a larger loss is due to the custom of making up the butter 
with the hand, for the condition of the maker, and the tempe- 
rature at which the operation takes place, can seldom be alike 
two days following. This is probably the cause of the gieat 
loss of fat in the Second Trial, and is likely to occur in any 
tests made by this method. The loss would be much smaller 
were the scald cream churned, and there is no reason to suppose 
the butter would be of less value. Careful tests sliould be made 
to settle these points. 

There is yet another point of importance. It is not legiti- 
mate to leave 17 to 19 per cent, of water in butter, and a careful 
perusal of the Eeports on the value and keeping quality of the 
samples shows very clearly that the more water present the less 
is the keeping quality of the butter, other things being equal. 

Should any farmer, from reading this Eeport, determine to 
invest in a Separator, let him remember that while the Sepa- 
rator takes away more fat or cream from the milk, it also 
separates from the cream the ferments which promote ripening. 
Hence, separated cream takes a longer time to ripen than set 
cream. In the three other systems experimented with, the 
cream is exposed in thin layers to the atmosphere for a con- 
siderable time; this promotes proper ripening, while if the 
separated cream is put in a jar and very little air gets to it, an 
improper and injurious fermentation is likely to be set up. 

Hence, while the Separator takes the most fat out of the milk, 
and is therefore the best cream raiser or extractor, it will not 
necessarily make the best butter, unless great skill and care are 
given to all subsequent operations. 
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5. — Hotv to make the most of the Cow in Winter. By 
Alexander Pottie, M.E.C.V.S.* 

Many of you may be doing very well with your cattle in winte] 

while others, every bit as anxious to achieve success, are nc 

quite satisfied, and possibly may not be able to give a satis 

factoiy reason for what may be considered partial failure. K 

put the question. How would you make the most of the daii 

cow in winter ? the reply would be — Feed her well and kee 

her comfoitable. That certainly is an answer, but the corre( 

result would depend on the right meaning of these terms. I wi 

confine my attention to the investigation of the followin 

questions — ^\Vhat is a comfortable byre ? what are the effects ( 

a comfortable byre on milk cattle ? and what loss is sustained ; 

the byre is not comfortable ? The word " comfort " is an elasti 

term, and may mean anything, therefore I take up the questio 

the more readily because I observe farmers losing yearly coi 

siderable sums of money for want of a definite knowledge of tl 

subject. I also observe a very great loss sustained, owing t 

the County Councils in Scotland — unwittingly, no doubt— ei 

larging the air space of byres, and therefore making it almof 

impossible to warm them in winter by the heat of the animals. 

The fact that excessive heat and excessive cold cause the catt] 

to give less milk is well known ; but each farmer or cow-keept 

is left to himself to decide what is the best betwixt these tw 

extremes for the cattle ; and if you begin to question, you tin 

the sul)ject appears, to some at least, as of very little importanc 

especially as County Councils favour the idea that too hot 

byre is hurtful to the health of the cattle, and that fresh ai 

is what is required. Now, whilst I own that good air is alway 

desirable, I cannot see that moderately heated air is more dai 

.^^erous to animals than cold ; of the two, I should prefer the firsi 

We must set aside all geneml ideas about the heat of the byr 

and comfort, and tiy what experiment reveals. Ask Natur 

the direct question. At what tempemture should a byre be kep 

in order that the cow may give the greatest quantity of milk 

Take any cow, feed her as you will, let her stand in a bjT 

of certain temperature — say 50'' — keep the heat at that poin 

for a week, and see what is the quantity of milk you ge 

from her. Tiy higher temperatures, and find out when sh( 

gives the gieatest quantity, and is in the pink of perfectioi 

as to milk yield. If you arrive at this point you have th( 

key to the whole question connected with health, ail* space 
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nilk supply, and profit ; for you can then challenge any one to 
prove your cow is not in the best of health when milking at her j 

best. As regards air space, if you cannot get your byre to this ; 

heat by the heat of the cattle, and you find it is the correct \ 

temperature, you can stop up the ventilators until you are i 

satisfied. No veterinary surgeon can say that a cow is standing I 

in a vitiated atmosphere, or that she is unhealthy, if she is at \ 

the pink of perfection in her production of milk. But some I 

may doubt the existence of a perfect degree of heat. My first 
idea was to experiment on exact lines. I procured a thermo- 
meter, and commenced first with a small byre where there 
were only two cattle. I obtained some information, such as 
that it did not take many days to decrease the milk of a cow 
by lowering the temperature, but it took nearly double the number 
of days at a raised temperature to bring her to give the former 
quantity. I found that in the small byre the volume of heated 
air was too small to contend with the enormous volume of cold 
air outside, which was always seeking to change the byre tem- 
perature to its own, and, therefore, one could not get a steady 
temperature. Next year I had my arrangements more complete. 
I got a byre with nineteen cattle in it, and one which served well 
for keeping up the heat. Then I found an answer to my 
question. 

In order to more fully understand the subject, let us see 
what science has to say before I tell you what the thermometer 
revealed. The farmer says a warm byre is necessary. This may 
mean, on a mild day, 57°, or, on a cold day, 47°. The members 
of the County Council maintain that pure air is what is 
required. What does the veterinary surgeon say ? He has 
studied the cow minutely, has studied heat and its effects on 
animals ; he knows heat in all its forms, and that every living 
animal possesses a certain degree of it above the medium it 
inhabits. The fish, although swimming in the coldest sea, 
maintains a heat above the temperature of water, and stands 
lowest in temperature amongst the cold-blooded creatures. The 
swallow stands highest amongst the warm-blooded animals; 
and where does the cow stand ? Xext to the swallow. The 
swallow migrates in winter to a warmer clime. So would the 
cow if at liberty, for while the blood-heat of the swallow is 
106° to 107°, that of the cow is 101° to 102°, and of man 98°, so 
that vou see the cow is fuUv 3° hidier than man. Xatiu'e has 
adapted the cow for a warm climate. Xo doubt history traces 
her first to the plains of EgA'pt and China, tropical countries, 
suited to her temperature ; but, although taken to a more 
northern region where long ago she has become acclimatised, that 
has not altered her heat 1°, for if we take her temperature in the 

VOL. TV. — F. s. P 
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hottest or the coldest parts of the earth, it still remains the same, 
101° to 102"". There are only three conditions 1 know of that 
can alter this temperature — age, disease, and death. You would 
expect, if you exercised her until she perspired, that then her 
temperature would rise, but it is quite the opposite. Her tem- 
perature would be decreasing. Now, there are two facts here 
worth observing — 1st, that the cow's temperature in winter or 
summer, in heat or cold, does and must always remain the 
same while in health ; 2nd, that this heat is fully 3° higher 
in the cow than in man. 

This heat is kept up by a chemical process maintained by 
the food. It is probable that if the cow is kept in a byre 
the nearer it is to this fixed temperature, the less food she 
will require, but if kept at a higher or lower temperature, 
she will require more food. She has a wonderful arrange- 
ment for storing fuel in her body, for she has always a cer- 
tain supply of fat, which is just the fuel she uses when 
the food is not sufficient. Xow, the Ayrshire cow has not 
8uch a large storehouse for this fat as most other breeds, 
for the storehouse is the cellular tissue, or that white frothv 
tissue that connects the skin to tlie iiesh, and this tissue is all 
made up of little cells that can either hold air, water, or fat. 
This house is very small in the Ayrshii-e, but her milk vessel 
is very active. Milk is the product you get from the cow, 
after all other organs of the body are satisfied. The stomach, 
lungs, kidneys, and skin must be satisfied before you get milk, 
iind just in proportion as they are satisfied is this product, 
milk, yielded. The nerves of the skin are the agents watchiujr 
the changes going on in the world, and the skin is a splendid 
thermometer. When any unfavouraljle circumstances occur, 
such as too great oold or heat, the agents communicate to 
the Ijrain. The brain at once communicates to the manu- 
factory — the udder — and less milk is manufactured. TIuis 
daily and hourly communication is taking place. What, then, 
is the right temperature at which to keep my byre, in order 
that the cows may do their very best, and continue doing it i 
There are thousands of pounds annually lost for a want of this 
knowledge. 

I have said already that this question cannot be solved 
without the thermometer. I experimented for two winters thus, 
not constantly but occasionally, and tried the experiments over 
iuid over again. Beginning with a byre of nineteen cattle at 51' 
and working upwards until we came to the largest milking of all, 
I arri\'ed at 63°, and that, I liold, is the perfect temperature for 
a byre in winter. I went beyond 63"^ — to 69° — which was very 
difficult, in fact, almost impossible, to get in winter, but very 
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x'sy in sprin^if when the outside temperature was at 51** or 55°. 
'rom 63^ to 67° or 68° there was no perceptible difference in the 
uantity of milk, but about 69° it began to decline. At this 
igher temperature cattle sweat, and the workers in the byres 
omplain of it being too hot ; but at 63° I found few com- 
plaints, and that degree seems to me the perfect one. Not only 
loes the cow give the most milk, but she seems to improve 
•apidly in condition, so that I am of opinion that this is pro- 
bably the best temperature for fattening as well as milking. 
Vou may say if this is the perfect point, can you give us any 
marked proof that you have produced any good effect from your 
knowledge of the point ? I unhesitatingly say yes, and from 
the following statements you may form an idea of the loss many 
of you are sustaining at the present time. 

The first instance was one where I was compelled to prove my 
theory Ijy practice. The facts were these — tliirty cattle did fairly 
well from May till November; then the cattle were milking 
badly, and getting leaner and leaner. This went on until the 
bower stopped payment. The district was known to me to 
be an extremely cold one, and the bower seemed to be more 
disiKjsed for fresh cold air than warm. This was causing the 
loss of milk, and the poverty was owing to too much liquid 
food. I raised the temperature of the byre, and in five weeks 
the cattle were giving nearly double the quantity of milk, 
and were getting in fair condition. Now, if 1 had not 
known l>eforehand the effect of 63^ of temperature, I would 
not have undertaken this duty, for I used not a particle of 
medicine, nor very much extra food, but simply brought the 
byre to the coiTect temperature, and endeavoured to keep it 
there, for Nature does not like an unsteady temperature. But 
this is a mixed case — for food, or the condition in which the 
food was given, had something to do with it. 

The next example is one of a model byre with all the latest 
improvements, but with a loft about sixteen feet from the 
;^'ound, the boarding of the loft being taken off for three or 
four feet above the cattle in order to give plenty of air space. 
There were twenty-nine cattle in the byre, which were healthy 
and in very fair condition. The farmer said he could not 
satisfy them with food, and was, therefore, feeding heavier 
than ever he did, but this was not affecting the milk supply. 
1 at once said that, in my opinion, the temperature was at 
fault. I found the temperature varying from 52° to 54°, and 
was told it was easily moved down. After the byre was 
i)rought to 63^, and kept for ten days near that temperature, we 
tested the next week, and found the net profit on the milk 
yield to be 2/. 19^. 4rf. The next week it came to 3/. 45. Irf., 
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and continued to vary from 2L I85. 2d, — the lowest — to 
3/. 55. 9d, — the highest. 

Everyone who has put in practice what I have stated, has 
found a wonderful improvement in the milk yield and condi- 
tion and health of the cattle in the winter. 

Some may ask — ^What effect will this have on the cows 
when you come to put them out to grass ? Will they not get 
colds ? This is a point I have not omitted to notice, and am 
satisfied there is nothing in it. Before the 1st of May the 
temperature outside the byre is on some days 55° or 56°. The 
byre door and air passage are then thrown open, and the cattle 
begin to feel the spring heat, and are gradually accustomed to 
the summer temperature. 

Another objection may be put forth by some who will say a 
byre kept at such a temperature cannot be healthy for the 
cattle nor for individuals. We would ask, Why, then, send 
invalids to Madeira, to Australia, and other warm countries, 
for no other reason than to escape our climate. Again, why 
is it that pit ponies remain so healthy and thrive so rapidly 
at this temperature in a dark pit ? Yet these ponies are capable 
of performing more work, consume less food, and remain 
healthier than they Avould on the surface of the ground. WTien 
two or three cattle are standing together the heat of a wide 
area cannot be kept up. But twenty or thirty cattle could 
keep up the heat at G3^ in an ordinary byre, and if a byi'e 
cannot be kept at this heat, I maintain it is not suitable for 
keeping cattle in during winter. 



6. — The Available Mineral Plant Food in Soils, 

One of the difficulties which agricultural chemists have for 
years had to contend against has been that of estimating the 
amount of food present in a soil in a condition which was 
available to the plant, — in other words, wliich the plant could 
feed upon. It has long been well known that many soils 
which upon analysis were found to contain fairly large quanti- 
ties of, for example, phosphoric acid, would nevertheless give 
much larger crops if a small quantity of superphosphate were 
appUed to them. Suppose the top nine inches of a soil were 
found upon analysis to contain 0*15 per cent, of phosphoric 
acid, there would be in that top layer of soU about two tons of 
phosphoric acid per acre, or as much as is contained in seventeen 
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tons of superphosphate. Nevertheless, upon such a soil the 
application of a few hundredweights of superphosphate would 
materially increase a swede crop. 

Chemists have attempted to account for and explain this fact 
by the assumption that the phosphoric acid in the soil was not 
available to the plant, but that the phosphoric acid applied in 
the manure was available. Many attempts have been made to 
find some means of estimating the amount of this available 
phosphoric acid, as well as of the other constituents of a soil 
which are present in a form that the plant can utilise, for what 
has been said of phosphoric acid is equally true of potash and 
nitrogen, and numbers of other constituents. 

The last contribution to this branch of agricultural chemistry 
is a paj^er which Dr. Bernard Dyer has contributed to the 
' Journal of the Chemical Society,' and at the meeting of the 
Society at which the paper was read, a long and important 
debate took place, in which Sir J. H. Gilbert, Mr. Warington, 
Dr. Voelcker, Mr. Lloyd, and other agricultural chemists, took 
part. As we think that some of the points raised may be of 
interest to our readers, we will attempt to briefly summarise 
the paper and discussion. 

The late Dr. Voelcker had shown that, with the exception of 
nitrogen, all the substances which the farmer used as manure, 
although they were applied in a soluble state, were rendered 
insoluble in the soil. They do not come away in the drainage 
waters. It was therefore evident that the plant had some means 
of re-dissolving these substances. It was discovered very many 
years ago that the sap in the roots of plants was acid. So it 
became a generally accepted idea that the plant used this acid 
juice of its roots, as a means of dissolving dnd obtaining the 
mineral food it required. Several chemists were led to make 
analyses of soils upon new methods, and to try and determine 
in the laboratory what constituents the plants could obtain from 
a soil by means of this acid juice of their roots. But no 
definite method was generally adopted. Each analyst used a 
method of his own, so that the results of various chemists could 
not be compared. 

Dr. Dyer determined to take up the question again. He 
commenced by determining the acidity of the root sap, so far as 
was possible, in a large number of plants, and found that it 
varied greatly, but had an average acidity equal to a solution 
containing 0*91 per cent, of citric acid. He determined to see 
whether, by acting upon soils of known composition with a 
solution having about the same acidity as the average acidity of 
the root sap of plants, he could obtain any insight into the 
question of what plant food was available, and what plant food 
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was not. For this purpose it was necessary to work upon soils 
about which something was known, and the value of his work 
is greatly due to the fact that Sir John Lawes and Sir H. Gilbert 
placed at his disposal a number of samples of the soils from 
their experimental fields at Eothamsted, the history of which 
was known for the past forty years. Working upon these soils. 
Dr. Dyer has shown that by means of a solution which 
represents more or less the acidity of the root sap of plants, it 
is possible to obtain far more information as to the amoimt ot* 
available mineral plant food in the soil than was obtained by 
the old system of analysis. 

The President of the Chemical Society pointed out that the 
estimation of the available constituents of soils is a subject of 
the utmost importance, " not only as a means of arriving at 
estimates of the fertility of soils, but also in dealing with that 
other difficult question the value of unexhausted improvements." 

Difficulties were pointed out by the various speakers, and 
there can be no doubt that some years will have to be devoted 
to further research before we can come to any definite imder- 
standing upon this question ; but Dr. Dyer has opened up the 
question once more in a manner which is likely to ensure its 
being further investigated, and we may reasonably hope that 
very material benefit will accrue to the practical farmer from 
the ultimate results of this work. 

But for the work done at Eothamsted and the great care and 
excellence with which these world-renowned experiments have 
been carried out by Sir John Lawes and Sir Henry Gilbert, it 
would have been impossible for Dr. Dyer's paper to have had 
more than a theoretical value. We see here how good work 
may prove valuable many years after it is done in a way that 
when it was done could not have been dreamed of by those who 
were undertaking it. Another illustration of this fact was well 
put by Sir Henry Gilbert in his speech on the paper. He 
mentioned how " two well-known agricultural chemists in 
Germany (Professor Hellriegel and Professor Maercker) finding 
that, in their capacity of consulting chemists in their respective 
districts, the analysis of soils as conducted in the ordinary way 
afforded them little or no guidance as to the advice to be given 
for their manuring, instituted an extensive series of vegetation 
experiments in pots, with a view to the elucidation of the 
subject." " It was of much interest to observe that it was in 
the course of these experiments, instituted Avith a totally different 
object, that Hellriegel fii^t observed nodules on the roots of 
some of his leguminous plants, and, coincident, greatly increased 
luxuriance of gi^owth. Thus, it is to the difficulties of soil- 
analysis, and the proper interpretation of the results, that we 
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^e Hellriegers investigations on the question of the fixation of 
ee nitrogen." 

Mr. Warington drew attention to some interesting points 
rising out of Dr. Dyer's paper. Thus the acidity of the root 
ip of mangel and beet was less than that of turnip and swede, 
et we know that mangels are well able to appropriate the 
^mbined phosphates of the soil, and stand in no need of 
hosphatic manure, while the turnip crop is of an exactly 
pposite character. It was also difficult to account for the 
otash which had been applied as manure on some of the 
xperimental plots, for that potash was not found in the soil by 
nalysis, nor was it accounted for in the crops. This was 
specially the case where farmyard manure had been applied, 
^nd Mr. Warington asked : " Has the large amount of decom- 
posing organic matter on this plot kei)t the phosphoric acid, and 
ispecially the potash, in a soluble form, and carried them into 
he subsoil ? Or has the silica of the straw helped to form 
nsoluble compounds with the potash ? " He thought these 
l^uestions certainly called for investigation. 

In fact, the paper opens up a wide field for future research, 
ind it is to be hoped that some of our well-known agricultural 
chemists will follow up the subject in its many aspects. 

Now the Bath and West and Southern Counties Society have 
■or yeare been making most valuable field experiments as to 
he effect of various manures upon different crops. We hope 
;hat in the future, in conjunction with these experiments, there 
ivill be analyses of the soils upon which the experiments have 
3een made, with the especial object of trying to determine how 
:ar chemical analvsis can ascertain what substances the soils 
ack, as well as the effect of these manures when applied to 
:he soils. Field experiments are of the utmost value, and if 
:hey can be carried out in conjunction with laboratory experi- 
ments, the Society may lend valuable assistance in helping to 
5olve this most interesting and important question of how far 
ihe chemist mav be aide to estimate for the farmer the available 
mineral constituents in his soUs. 



7. — Some PrcvcafaUc Diseases of Lambs. By Professor 

WoRTLEY Axe. 

[x the breeding and rearing of all animals the health and 
growth of the young in the first period of life will depend to a 
jreat extent upon the health and vigour of the dam, and it is 
3nly by maintaining this at a high standard that sound robust 
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offspring can be assured. Too frequently the breeding ewes 
are made the scavengers of the farm, and compelled to pass 
through the trying period of pregnancy on the most scant and 
innutritions fare. The importance of the fact that the in-lamb 
ewe has to support herself and the one or two oflfspring which 
she carries during a long and bitter winter — often in bleak and 
exposed situations — does not appear to be realised by many 
sheep fanners. Nor do they appear to recognise the further 
fact that the growth and development of the lamb after birth 
will for some time depend exclusively on the nutritive resources 
of the dam. Thousands of lambs die annually owing to the ewe 
failing to meet the requirements of the offspring, in consequence 
of which these are driven ])y the pangs of hunger to partake 
too soon and too freely of artificial and other food-stuffs, on 
which their delicate digestive organs and as yet weak digestive 
juices are incapable of acting. 

Frequently lambs are said to die from eating groundsel and 
other kinds of weeds, but it seldom occurs to the flockmaster to 
inquire why these plants have been consumed in poisonous 
quantities. An answer to this question would frequently be 
found in the attenuated forms and empty udders of the ewes. 
Again, the cause of outbreaks of destructive diarrhoea, attended 
with intense tliii'st, wasting, prostration, and convulsions, is found 
in the impoverished condition of the ewe, which is the only 
explanation of the disorder. To this state of the ewe flock may 
also be referred many of the accidents and diseases incidental 
to parturition, as well as those heavy losses which result when 
weakly lambs are overtaken by some parasitic or other disease, 
which a well-nourished animal would resist and survive. In 
view of the present scarcity of fodder and the impecimious 
condition of agriculture, the farmer has been sorely tempted 
and, in many instances, compelled to curtail the food ration all 
round, and, l^y so doing, to endanger the prospects of his 
breeding flock ; while others have been led to indulge in the 
too free use of various extraneous matters, which, at best, can 
only be safely employed as supplementary to a reasonable 
allowance of fodder, corn, and cake. 

Joint-ill. 

Among the diseases which are of a preventable nature none 
is more fatal to the lamb flock than the infective malady, best 
known to shepherds as "joint-ill,** and by them regarded as 
having some obscure connection with the "weather." For a 
long time practical veterinarians were wont to look upon this 
ailment as of rheumatic origin, and to attribute it to exposure to 
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easterly or north-easterly winds ; but the experience of recent 

year3 has shown it to be essentially connected with dirt — a filth 

disease, resulting from the passage into the body of " germs " or 

organisms connected with putrefying organic matter, such as [ 

would be furnished by dirty lambing pens or dirty shepherds. 

To understand the manner in which this poison— for such it 
is — enters the system is of the first importance in the manage- 
ment of the breeding flock, and suggests at once the measures to 
be adopted in guarding lambs from its evil influence. In this 
connection it must be pointed out that, as in most other forms 
of blood-poisoning, so in this, the offending matter enters the 
body by means of a sore, or, in other words, the lamb becomes 
** inoculated." In this instance, however, the wound is not of 
accidental origin, but one resulting from the natural breaking 
away of the " navel string " in the act of parturition. In weakly 
lambs, the healing process proceeds slowly, and not unfrequently 
what are termed by shepherds " sore navels " continue for days, 
discharging an offensive blood-stained fluid. 

It is through this channel that the infecting matter enters the 
circulation, and, settling down in the joints and other organs of 
tlie body, excites in them inflammation and abscess. The 
offspring of old and young stock are alike affected ; but it must 
be admitted that the lambs of ewe tegs suffer much more fre- 
quently and severely than those of older sheep. The reason of 
this may possibly be found in the fact that the offspring of the 
latter are usually better nourished than are those of the former, 
and consequently better able to repel and withstand the disease. 
Twins are more often affected than singles, and the weakly than 
the strong. Debility and exposure are undoubtedly predisposing 
causes. 

Stiffness and lameness, attended with enlargement of the 
joints— especially the knees, hocks, and stifles — are the most 
striking indications of the disease ; but in the course of an out- 
J)reak many lambs succumb to abscesses in the liver and lungs, 
without showing any derangement of the organs of locomotion. 
The losses from this disease are rarely less than 40 per cent., and 
we have known them to reach as much as 80. Few of the 
affected animals entirely recover from the disease, and such as 
do seldom prove remunerative stock to keep. 

With regard to measures of prevention, the first necessity is 
that the food of the ewes should be sound and wholesome, and 
supplied with a generous hand. The employment of decom- 
posing roots should be strictly provided against, and the lambs 
should have reasonable protection from wet and cold. It then 
only remains to see that the lambing pens be kept clean and 
cool, and the hands and outer garments of the shepherd freely 
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disinfected. It must be remembered that the litter of the pens, 
unless renewed from time to time, becomes fouled by the dis- 
charges of the cleansing ewes, and the ground beneath it is soon 
saturated with putrefying animal matter of a distinctly infective 
character. In case of an outbreak of the disease, the assistance 
and advice of a veterinary surgeon is imperatively called for ; 
but the flockmaster should understand that the lambing fold 
must be at once abandoned, and fresh pens erected in some other 
part of the farm for the healthy portion of the flock. The old 
fold must undergo a thorough cleansing, when it may afford 
shelter to the animals already affected and those which may 
later on suffer from the disease. All lambs bom after the first 
appearance of the disease in the flock should have their navels 
dressed twice a day for the first three or four days with a 
solution of carbolised oil, and, until turned loose, must be folded 
on clean dry litter. The ewes should be supplied with a liberal 
i^ation of manger food, and a moderate but not excessive quantity 
of sound roots. 

GlD — TURNSICK. 

Of the many diseases which threaten lamb life, none occasion 
such serious and widespread losses as do those resulting from 
parasites, and although our knowledge of the life-history of 
many of these creatures is too scanty to enable us to prescribe 
reliable measures of prevention, there are others whose habits 
and habitat are so well known that anyone who will take the 
trouble may do much to guard against their destructive effects. 
The fatal disease termed by shepherds "gid" or "tujmsick" 
falls under this category. Here the malady is induced by an 
organism commonly termed a " bladder- worm," but technically 
known as the camurus cerebralis. This creature consists of a 
thin-walled sac, filled with water, and having upon it a number 
of small white excrescences of the size of a mustard seed. These 
little outgrowths are in reality the heads of future tapeworms, so 
that the so-called bladder- worm represents a mere stage in tape- 
worm development — not of one tapeworm, but of many, for each 
little head represents the starting-point in the growth of a 
separate individual. Duiing the bladder-worm period of its 
existence this creature occupies the brain of the lamb, while in 
its tapeworm condition it is found in the bowels of the dog. Its 
life, therefore, is spent partly in one animal and partly in the 
other. 

To understand the measures of prevention of gid the fanner 
requires to know something of the manner in which this parasite 
is transferred from the sheep to the dog, and back i^ain from 
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:he dog to the sheep. In this connection, then, it must be 
observed that dogs sufifering from a particular tapeworm — the 
taenia ccenurus — discharge with their excrement small white flat 
egg-bearing segments. These, if voided on pasture land or on 
roots, or other description of food, are eaten by lambs. On 
reaching the digestive canal there escape from the tapeworm 
eggs small microscopic creatures armed with six booklets, by 
which they are enabled to bore their way through the tissues of 
the bowel, and ultimately to reach the brain, in the Substance 
of which they take up their abode, and soon develop into bladder- 
worms. As they grow, the brain at first suffers from irritation, 
and later on becomes seriously pressed upon and disorganised, 
resulting in the giddiness and paralysis which are the main 
features of the disease. If, on the death of the affected lamb, the 
infested brain be consumed by a dog, then the bladder-worms, 
on reaching the intestines of that animal, develop into tape- 
worms. These in the course of time scatter their ef]j<:u-bearin<i 
segments, with the same possible result as before. 

In order to guard against the propagation of this parasite and 
the induction of gid, dogs having tapeworms should not be 
allowed at large, but so soon as their condition is known, 
suitable medicines should be administered to cause their expul- 
sion. It frequently requires two or three doses of worm medicine 
to effect a complete clearance of the pest ; under these circum- 
stances, dog's excrement, therefore, should be carefully watched 
from day to day, and until segments of the worm cease to be 
passed he must be kept in confinement. While this is going on 
all the f cecal discharges from the dog, and the worms which 
accompany them, must be burnt. It unfortunately happens 
that farms sometimes become infected by stray dogs and by 
hounds passing over them, in wliich case the farmer is helpless. 
In these days of agricultural depression, masters of hounds 
should recognise the responsibility which in this connection 
attaches to sport, and keep their pack as free from these 
parasites as possible. A good deal might be done in this 
direction by forbidding the use of sheep's heads as food for 
hounds. This, however, would not be necessary if farmers 
would take the precaution to burn or otherwise destroy the 
heads of lambs having died of the disease. 

Where the malady already exists, treatment is of little avail, 
and so soon as its presence is made known, the most economical 
course to pursue is to destroy the affected lambs, and burn their 
heads, as already recommended. 
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Pabisitic Dia&khoa. 

Di^rri;- ►rJt rtsulrins fr^>m the presence of wonns is mail 
t*. 1^0 kin-ii ui p«arasites. one of which i^trong^Ius coi 
i::ifr:s :::•=• iz'-i^ stomach, an«l the other (trichoccphalui an 
I'.i-m'i ill :L-r kr^'e l-jwel. Oi the two, the former are tl 
iiiis*:idTV. u5 and fatal in their effe'-ts. Ther are blood-s 
i;ri'i ».\i:.;-e a cunsiderahile amount •.•! gastric irritation, and 
the 'iijT-tive funciii-n. In a rec^rnt outbreak of the 
iiivestii'iir-i in Kent it w;t.s estimated that the stomac 
t-iine-i u-j less than .:•«.">•> str^jn-jvles. all of which, coi 
:-.!i:mal Ljve live*!, w.juld have S'>jner or later been sc 

• ■ver pastures. 

Tiirr liie-Listorr of these fkirasites is not so clearly mj 
its in iLr: LMse of the gid •.•rz.tnism. but, according to BaiU 

• iiibrvt'S •.•! the stron*j*'l\'^ > .■.{'••rt'^-s: "will ji*a develop i 
•.va:er. •••■: •lie in the course «.'i a few weeks," "Leuckj 
.>»reii iu*:iii inc'W rapi'ily in muddy water, however, an 

*r\«::ral iLi'j-ilrinjs or sheiMinj of the outer skin, reach a j 




i'V lambs «irinkin;z fniim diny j-i'Utls and ditches a] 
.-tajnant water of l-«j:zjr^' I'laocs, bur we have also on 
«. oa^it'ns kno^vn :: pr-^i'iig'ated by the «lressing of pastm 
u::h tli-r m::d of j^-jnds. This was the case in the oi 
j'ist r-rr-riiTi to. In dry sea.S':»ns, when j^nds and water 
ale I'-v.-. z\.r ohnnces of infecti'-n are much increased bv a 
walkiii,' ii;:-.' them and stilling up the mud, and with 
Irtrasi:'-"? • -niaine'i in it. 

A- i-. ii*.it:-r «.i prevention, therefore, lambs should 
pasuiifi •jii V"-C-ry land ; pjiiils and ditches should be ] 
«;iillv i.lv.in— •!, iiiiii further st-euritv miiiht l»e obtained 
weu- S'.» l'--U'.»-'l as tu piwent the entnince of stock a 
'li-:ui:-ance ••: the mu-1, or if a s^'und bottom of stones, 
4-7 vv^Ak: wtriv made at tlie *"«irinkini:-place." — Lin 
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8. — Puhlicatio7is of the Board of Agriculture. 

The following is a list of the leaflets published by the Board of Agricalturo 
luring the year 1893, any of which may be obtained free of charge from the 
Secpeta.ry to the Board by farmers who are specially interested in the subject 
treated : — 

1893. Title, 

A 1. — The Black Currant Mite (Fhytoptus ribis). 

A 2. — Farmers and the Income Tax. 

A 3. — Cultivation of Osiers. 

A 4. — Insects on Fmit Trees. 

A 6. — ^The Mangold Wnnel Fly. 

A 6.— The Field Vole and its Natural Enemies. 

A 7. — ^Autumn Catch Crops and Fodder Supply. 

A 8. — Farmers and Assessments to Lccal Bates. 

* 

A 9. — Ensilage. 

A 10.— The Bibbon-Footed Corn-Fly. 

A 11. — Anthrax. 

A 12. — The Oooseberry Saw-Fly. 

A 13. — Acorn Poisoning. 

A 14. — The Baspberry Moth. 

A 16. — The Apple Blossom Weevil. 

A 16. — The Apple Sucker. 

A 17. — Preservation of Commons. 

A 18.— Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893. 

The following Beports have also been published, and can be purchased from 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode : — 

On Insects and Fungi Injurious to Crops. 

On the Distribution of Grants for Agricultural Education in Great Britain. 

On Com Price Statistics. 

On Further Experiments in Checking Potato Disease. 

Of Proceedings under Inclosures and other Acts. 

On Field Voles (Scotland). 

On Bust or Mildew on Wheat Plants. 

On Contagious Diseases of Animals. 

On Cattle from Canada (Correspondence). 

Produce Statistics of Graat Britain. 

Agricultural Betums of Great Britain. 

In addition to the above, all of which can be obtained, the Board of Agriculture^ 
'With the sanction of the Treasury, made arrangements for the reproduction ii> 
nine volumes of the complete series of memoirs of the Eothamsted Experiments 
•>f Sir John Lawes and Sir Henry Gilbert, with a view to these valuable records 
being placed in the Libraries of some of the more important Institutions engaged 
'»i imparting Agricultural Instruction in Great Britain. 
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Tbc Bath and West and Southern Counties Society have been presented by 
the Board of Agriculture witli one of these sets, and the volumes may he 
consulted bv Members of the Society at the Offices. 

The sot comprise three quarto and six octavo handsomely bound volumes, and 
it is not possible to examine these without reali&ing the enormous amount of 
work — the value of which cannot adequately be estimated by any contemporary— 
which has been done by these eminent agricultural experimenters, nor withuut 
t'et'ling a deep sense of gratitude to the Board of Agriculture for having placed 
this store of information within ready access of every Member of tlu* Society, 
indeed, of the Agricultural Comnnmitv. 
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Scald Cream v. Separator. 

Speaking at the classes in connection with the Bath and West and Soutlicrn 

Counties Society's Dfciry School at Crediton, Sir John Shelley said he had, 

during the time the classes were held, made experiments from his own produce at 

Bradley Farm. On January 10th he divided in half his momiug's and evening's 

milk. 90 lbs. 10 ozs. by weight of milk was sent to the School and separated, 

while the same weight was kept at home and scalded. The butter produced by 

the separator weighed 3 lbs. 8| ozs., and by the scald process at home 2 lbs. 13 ozs., 

both creams being worked at the same time. This was a gain of 11^ ozs., or of 

25 per cent, in favour of the separator. On January 17th he made a further 

experiment, when 66 lbs. 10 ozs. of milk was sent to the School to be separated. 

and the same quantity kept at home and scalded On the 19th it was churned. 

with the result that at the School 2 lbs. 10^ ozs. was produced, as against 

2 lbs. 1^ ozs. from the scald cream, or a gain of 9 ozs., being 27 per cent, in 

favour of the separating process. After this the milk from the scalded cream 

was pa:?&ed through the separator, and cream obtained, which, mixed with the 

butter-milk from the scalded cream, was then churned, and produced 6} ozs. of 

butter. This was a result which he strongly wished to lay before them, and 

whilst not desiring to do away with the local way of making butter, ho at the 

same time wished to point out the gain which might be obtained by the use of 

the separator and churn, while by their use greater cleanliness would also bo 

obtained. — Agricultural Gazette. 

Mangold. 

We have grown good crops of mangold in clay soils, and in a great variety of 
mixed soils, as well as in light loams, and even sands. It is usually said that 
mangolds require better land than turnips or swedes, and we certainly should 
not attempt to grow them in the poorer classes of soils, not because they would 
not yield with high farming as heavy a crop as any other kind of root crop, but 
Wcause their removal from such land leaves it too much exhausted for a profit- 
able corn crop to follow. The common saying, that roots are renovating crops 
and com the contrary, is not quite correct. Roots have no special power, like 
clover, of collecting nitrogen from the air by their leaves, or of obtaining it from 
the sub-soil by their roots. But a good crop of roots removes from the soil a 
^f^eat deal more plant food than a good crop of com, 14 tons of swedes removing 
74 lbs. of nitrogen, while 30 bushels of wheat remove only 33 lbs. Roots, there- 
fore, nipidly exhaust the soil of its available plant food, and they have no claim 
to be called renovators unless they are crmsumed on the land, which is not 
usually the case with mangolds. 

The worst that can be said of this most useful crop is that it may, under 
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certain conditions, prove exhaustiye in t]ie particular field in which it is grown. 
It is possible that the proposition may be disputed by those who have found that 
a heavy crop of mangold leaves the land richer tban it was before the crop was 
taken, and in better order for the following crop of com. This is undoubtedly 
the case on highly farmed land, and we offer a contrary experience as being 
exceptional and applying to poor land in poor order, capable of yielding in its 
present condition not more than from 15 to 20 tons of mangold per acre. It will 
generally prove more profitable to aim at 40 tons per acre; and then the crop, 
having been better farmed, will not be found exhausting. It is one of the 
advantages of growing this crop that it proves far more responsive to dressings 
of nitrate of soda than other root crops. At present most of the nitrate of soda 
used in agriculture is applied to the corn crops ; and its value as a dressing for 
mangold does not appear to be sufiSciently recognised. It was used as a top 
dressing for mangold thirty years ago, to our knowledge, by a few intelligent 
farmers who had discovered the secret of its success, and who always excelled 
their neighbours in the weight of the crop, without finding cause to complain of 
the crop that followed. A tradition prevailed that this manure was not a sub- 
stantial pabulum for the plant, but only a stimulant which had the effect of 
spurring the crop rather than feeding it. It is quite possible that heavy 
dressings of nitrate on land in poor condition may increase its poverty. But the 
same may be said of any other manure which contains only one constituent of 
plant food. It is not a compound manure, carefully prepared so as to supply alt 
the elements required by the crop, and it should be used therefore with the- 
addition of dung or some other manure supplying its deficiences. 

Unless a heavy dressing of nitrate is distributed in successive sowings, the 
plants are liable to run to seed, maturing prematurely under the influence of too 
much concentrated food. The plan of adding the manure in successive doses wil) 
have the effect of securing a more prolonged and healthful growth, when *• bolting " 
will not happen. When the seed is sown in the flat, the drill should be fitted 
with a fertiliser attachment, and the manure drilled at the same time as the seed. 
If it is sown in ridges, the nitrate may be sown immediately before the ridges 
are formed, when most of it will be gathered under the side, beneath the seed. 
Those cultivators who use salt usually sow it as just described, when it cakes 
the surface less than if it be sown at top. The usual dressing is 3 cwt to 
4 cwt. per acre. It need hardly be added that the solubility of nitrate of soda 
renders it very liable to be washed into the drains or subsoil, and lost, which 
forms a sufficient reason for its careful application in the manner just described. 

We recommend btrongly that the distance of the plants apart should be- 
moderate. Unless the rows are kept a yard apart for the sake of cleaning the 
land by ploughing between, which may bo expedient in the case of foul land, we 
should strongly recommend 27 to 30 inches as the best distance from row to row, 
the plants to be singled 15 to 18 inches distant from one another. It will be 
understood that this advice is based on a fact well known to chemists, and 
recognised now by most farmers, that roots of moderate size are of higher value 
than those which are overgrown. — The Field. 

Poultry Feeding. R. Warrington. 

The very large proportion of nitrogenous matter contained in eggB^ and the 
immense production of eggs which takes place in the laying season, prove the 
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leceBaity of Bnpplying laying heus with an abundance of nitrogenous food when 
^ey are debarred from seeking their natural food of insects, worms, &c. The 
most Buitable diet for the production of a large number of eggs has recently been 
made the subject of investigation, both at the Oovemment Experiment Farm at 
Ottawa, and at the two New York experiment stations at Geneva and Cornell. 
Each of these investigations brings to light important facts, but the question 
becomes clear only when we bring all these facts together. 

At Cornell two diets were employed. One diet supplying little nitrogen 
consisted entirely of maize, used in the form of '* cracked com," and '* com 
dough." The other, a nitrogenous diet, was a mixture of equal parts cotton seed 
meal, wheat bran, and wheat shorts,*** soaked with two parts of skim milk. The 
hens used were Plymouth Bocks, a large American breed. Both lots received 
throughout the trial a little green clover or cabbage. The hens fed with the 
nitrogenous food laid seventy-nine eggs, while those fed with maize laid only 
twenty-six eggs in the same time ; the nitrogenous diet thus proved very 
favourable to e^t; production. But it was an unwholesome diet, as the eggs 
were of bad quality ; while the few eggs obtained by feeding with maize were, 
on the other hand, excellent. 

At Geneva, a trial of two diets was continued for two years, first with pullets, 
and afterwards with the same birds as hens. The diets were by no means so 
extreme as those just mentioned. The more nitrogenous diet was a mixture of 
oats, oatmeal, maize, linseed meal and bran, with maize silage, or clover, and 
sometimes meat scraps. The less nitrogenous diet was a mixture of maize meal, 
maize and oats, with the green food, and occasional meat scraps already mentioned. 
Each diet was tried on two lots of hens, one lot a mixture of large breeds — 
Plymouth Bock, Brahma, and Cochin ; the other lot a mixture of two small 
breeds — ^Leghorn and Polish. 

The birds receiving the more nitrogenous diet presented the most healthy 
appearance ; their plumage was more full and glossy, they were freer from sick- 
ness, and did not attempt to eat either eggs or feathers, a vice which appeared 
among the fowls having the less nitrogenous food. 

In the first season's trial with pullets those of the larger breeds gave the 
largest number of eggs when fed with the more nitrogenous diet. But, very 
curiously, during both the first and second season, the less nitrogenous diet 
yielded a far better return in eggs from the smaller breeds, the average per hen 
being 68, as against 43 with the more nitrogenous food. On thie other hand, the 
larger breeds yield better, with the more nitrogenous food, during the months of 
most active production, though on the whole year, the difference between the 
two diets was very small. The different efiect of the same diet on various breeds 
was thus plainly shown. It will be recollected that the profitable result obtained 
with B very nitrogenous diet at Cornell was in the case of a large breed, a result 
thus agreeing with that obtained at Geneva. 

The experiments at Ottawa were upon the production of eg^ during the 
winter months. Many breeds were tried, both as hens and pullets. At first the 
same liberal diet was given to all, it nut being a special object of the experiment 
to compare a nitrogenous with a less nitrogenous diet. It soon, however, appeared 



• Wheat shorts are derived from an exterior layer of the grain beneath that 
fumiflhing bran ; they are thus similar to the English pollard and sharps. 
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that different breeds were qnite differently affected by the same diet, that, the 
stimulating and fattening foods which go to eggs in the case of Leghons, 
Minorcas, Spanish, and Hambnrghs, make Brahmas, Cochins, TfftT)g«hfty^^ 
Plymouth Books, and Wyandottes so fat, as to lay soft-shelled eggs, or not to 
lay at all. The recommendations as to the most suitable diet for these two 
classes of fowls allots the heavier breeds a more nitrogenous diet, in which ground 
oats and bran take the place, more or less, of maize and wheat, and oocasioEally 
of potatoes, and a less nitrogenous diet for laying pullets. A ration which would 
go to eggs in the pullets is likely to make hens too fat to lay. 

The conclusions arriyed at in Canada thus confirm and illustrate the £wt8 
observed in the United States, but that small breeds should do best with a less 
nitrogenous diet than large breeds is certainly remarkable. 

The best nitrogenous foods for laying hens are apparency meat, oatmeal, and 
pollard or sharps ; little success seems to have attended the use of oilcakes or 
leguminous grains. Skim milk has been very successfully used as a food fat 
young chickens, and it would doubtless also answer with older birds. Nitro- 
genous food is especially demanded at the time of moulting. 

The same diets used at the Cornell Station for laying hens were given at the 
same time to chickens six weeks old. The more nitrogenous diet proved much 
the best. After four months, the five chickens receiving this diet had gained 
nearly 9 lbs. in weight, while those fed chiefly on maize had gained but 3^ lbs. 

The large amount of lime required to produce the egg-shell is well known. 
At the Geneva Station an attempt was made to obtain experimental proof that 
the powdered oyster-shells supplied to the hens were actually digested by them. 
The quantity of lime in the food and in the eggs produced was asoerttined bj 
chemical analysis, and it was conclusively shown that the lime of the egg-shells 
had been derived from the oyster-shells supplied. Any soft limestone will 
answer for this purpose ; hens should never be without a supply of such 
material. 

At the same station it has been customary to mix a small quantity of common 
salt with the food of laying hens. The amount should not exceed 1 oi. per day 
for 100 fully-grown hens, and the salt should be well mixed with the food, so 
that no bird may obtain an injurious quantity.— ^^rtetiZ^tfraJ OiUBUe, 

Potatoes for Pigs. W. G. N. 

The pig is the universal scavenger of the farm, and utilises, and, if properly 
attended to, turns to profit, the waste products, whether of the dairy, the home, 
or the fields. Too often, however, he is not properly attended to, and thus not 
infrequently, instead of making a profit out of what otherwise would be wasted, 
he consumes in addition thereto more costly food than he can pay for; eiflier at 
market or when killed for home consumption. It is how best to aanst him to 
utilise this waste, and, by providing food at a cheap rate, enable him to be fed 
to a profit, that is the subject of this paper, and I venture to suggest that this will 
be most readily effected by the growth of special crops for the oozuRunptioa of the 
pigs, in like manner as special crops are grown for the sheep floeki and cattle 
herds. One frequent source of loss in pig-feeding is the lavish use of ooRtaad meslt 
and although the pig cannot be fed satisfactorily without a certain pnportioii of 
this high priced food, it will be found that where there is a rega]*r supply d 
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oota and green crops in seaaon to supplement the waste products of the house or 
lairy, and to take the place of these when not available, much less com and 
meal will be necessary, and the pigs can be grown to pork or bacon at much less 
cost than by the other system of feeding. 

In the production of special crops for pig-feeding I will glance at green crops 
for cutting first. Of these, vetches, grown freely and cut while still quite young 
tnd succulent, form a food that is very highly appreciated. 

Bed clover in spring, or as long as it is sappy and tender, is another capital 
green crop for the purpose. 

Perhaps, however, where conditions are suitable, and a ready supply of water 
or liquid manure is available, Italian ryegrass is about the most satisfactory 
green crop to grow for pigs. All three of these crops will be found great aids to 
profit«ible feeding, but it is to the root crops more especially that we must look 
for the sources of our cheapest pig meat, and first and foremost of all special 
crops, whether root or green, stands the potato. 

Some may smile at the idea of growing potatoes for the purpose of pig-feeding, 
but I am convinced that potatoes at 208. per ton are as cheap pig-feed as can 
possibly be procured, and that no mixture is so economical, and conducive to 
healthy growth as that which includes a proportion of cooked potatoes. 

Twenty shillings per ton is a fair average estimate of the cost of growing them 
imder any ordiuaiy conditions, and it must not be forgotten that in growing this 
root for feeding purposes the coarser and free-cropping,; varieties most suitable to 
the district would be selected, while if grown upon black sandy soil, where the 
best kinds are of inferior quality for the table, these would, with good culture, 
give a large yield. And there is one advantage in potato culture, that if such a 
field as described is included in a farm, it will, with farmyard manure, bring a 
crop of potatoes for several years in succession, however ill-adapted it may be for 
the production of other root crops. 

A continuous supply for every month in the year of this tuber can be readily 
provided. Taking Beauty of Hebron, for example, as a free-growing second 
early, ready for use in August, this may be followed by Imperator, "White 
Elephant, or Fidler's Beading Giant for main crops, all giving large yields, 
though one, at least, is an edible potato of considerable excellence, with Sutton's 
Red-skin Flourball, which keeps readily to August again for late use. Thus a 
supply for every day in the year may be arranged for, though these kinds are only 
referred to as types of the varieties to be planted, and possibly in some districts 
might with advantage give place to others. 

A ton of potatoes will furnish a pig with half-a-peck, or 10 lbs., of good food per 
day for over seven months, and, as for the first five or six weeks of a pig's existence 
he lives almost entirely on his dam, a ton of potatoes would sufi&ce to form a basis 
of his food till about nine months old, by which time he should be quite fit to 
kUl as a baeoner ; while, for pork, two or three months earlier should see him 
ready for the butcher. Thus \d. per day in the one case, and considerably less 
than this in the other, would be the cost of this portion of his diet. 

AU potatoes should be cooked — steamed for preference — and, when they are 
so cooked and thoroughly mashed up with any liquid (even cold water) and a 
little meal added, pigs eat the mixture with the greatest avidity, and grow apMe« 
Of course, where readily obtainable, dairy wash is a great and valuable 
addition, whether as sweet whey, or, better still, separated milk, their value 

q2 
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being much greater when given as adjuncts to other food, such as a mixture of 
cooked roots and ground com, than when given by themselves, which always 
appears to be a very wasteful method of feeding. — Live Stock Journal. 

Winter Keep. 

One of the principal requisites for successful farming is the habit of 
looking ahead. When the greateut economy is necessary, as it is to enaUe a 
fanner to make both ends meet, one of the greatest qnestions — a questioD^ 
moreover, which is very difficult of solution — is the most economical way in 
which to feed out, or keep in a healthy, growing condition, the live stock of the 
farm through a long and perchance a hard winter. The high prices which beef 
and mutton made some years ago, together with the gradually declining prices 
of com, caused many strong land farmers to grow an increased acreage of 
turnips, whilst the rapidly lowering price of beans caused that crop to be 
neglected, nnd the acreage has been decreasing year by year. Tet, as a fonge 
plant on many farms, beans may, with advantage, take the place of turnips— to 
expensive crop to cultivate under favourable circumstances, and especially so on 
strong clays. Indeed, on land of this kind, beans have the advantage over 
turnips in every way. Properly managed, beans are as good a cleaning cmp 
as turnips; they are more easily sown, more easily kept clean, more easily 
harvested, and their feeding value is of a much higher character. All the more 
reason, therefore, why beans should be cultivated on the strong lands of the 
north, as was the case in the days of our forefathers. 

That the principal leguminous crops grown on English farms have beea 
greatly neglected, there is no gainsaying. The acreage under other crops has 
also decreased, but in a proportionately less degree than the acreage under beaos 
and peas, whilst there has been no corresponding increase in the growth of 
vetches, tares, and similar green crops. Daring the last thirteen years the area 
under turnips has decreased by 180,505 acres, out of nearly 3,000,000 acres 
under that crop in 18ti0. But during the same period the area under beans aad 
peas has decreased by 155,403 acres, out of a total acreage of 660.000. That 
this is a distinct loss to the agricultural community, or to a very important part 
of it, there can be little duubt, and that more land should be sown with beans 
seems very desirable. And here we would say that we prefer the bean to the 
kindred crops of peas, tares, or any variety of the vetch. Its upright habit 
renders later and consequently more frequent horse boeings possible, a ciroom' 
stance of great importance. It should also be borne in mind that the cost of 
thoroughly cultivating land for beans is much Iofs than the cost of cultivating 
strong land for turaips, which seems an additional reason for g^wing the 
former on suitable land. 

Having grown the beans, then comes the question of the most economical way 
of using tiiem as forage. In the good old days when beans were dear, it wap 
customary to give them in the form of meal, and the straw was, in many farms* 
looked upon as of little value ; yet even in those days some shrewd old fiurmen 
used to give their milking cows ^^bean sheaf." This was a wastefnl and 
extravagant way of feeding the beans. To get the greatest poBsiUe amoant of 
feeding property out of beans, it is necessary that they should be cut beforo they 
are ripe. When the outer skin of the bean is just formed, but befbre tht leaf 
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DegiDB to fall, is the best time. Tlds necessarily entails what is known as a 
j^reat deal of '* field room," but with beans that is a matter of minor importance, 
as they do not suffer at all from occasional showers after being cut, and even 
heiiYy rain, unless it be long continued, does not cause much appreciable damage. 
Care must be taken not to. lead too early, or they will not '* cure " properly, and 
then some of their nutritive properties are lost. They should not be thrashed, 
but the sheaf should be chopped, and the chop mixed with linseed cake. Cattle, 
especially cows, will be found to do better than they will on turnips and the like 
quantity of cake. 

The principal reason why we prefer beans to peas or vetches is that they 
enable the land to be so thoroughly well cleaned. If drilled a sufficient width, 
a second horse hoeing can always be given them, and one or two good hand 
hoeings can be managed long after it is impossible to get a horse amongst them. 
This the trailing habit of peas and vetches prevents, and it must not be lost sight 
of that if beans are to take a prominent place in a clay farm rotation, they must 
be treated as a fallow crop. That turnips should be displaced by beans on 
strong farms is by no means the argument, but experience has proved that on 
most strong clay farms fewer turnips and more beans might be grown with great 
economical advantages. — The Field. 

The Washing of Butter. J. P. Sheldon. 

On this subject there has been some interesting discussion. There is usually 
room for discussion on so moot a point, or room can be made if there isn't. 
There are still persons who refuse to wash butter at any time of the year; it is, 
in fact, their settled practice not to wash it. In almost everything, much 
depends on when and the way it is done. 

What is the object of washing butter? To remove all the caseous matter ^m 
it And why is it desirable to remove the casein ? Because the casein does not 
keep very long, and, in fact, is not butter at all. It may be said in retort that 
water is not butter at all, and yet all butter contains more or less water. Well, 
this cannot be helped, but the other can, and one intruder is better than two. 
In butter for early consumption the casein is not particularly objectionable, 
especially in winter. Some say it imparts a piquancy to the flayour of butter. 
So it may, but it seems to me that butter needs no flavour other than its own. 
The flavour of butter is one thing, and that of casein another. Butter fat is the 
most desirable constituent of milk — the most delightfully aromatic — and 
altogether the best. Butter no doubt improves the flavour of casein, for cheese 
is poor stuff without it, but it is not at all likely that casein can possibly do 
butter any good. This will be obvious to anyone who tastes the two separately 
— butter without casein, and ccisein without butter. Another test is this: Take 
out one lot of butter from the chum without washing, and wash the remainder ; 
then place them side by side, and note the difference in appearance and aroma. 
The difference in the aroma will be all the greater if the cream were sour ; and 
in this case the greater the benefit of washing. There is reason in not washing 
butter from fresh cream — the casein may help to develop the fiaTonr; but butter 
from ripened cream will have flavour enough without. There are two ways of 
washing butter as of doing anything else — a right and a wrong way. If the water 
be poured Tiolently into the chum, and the chum rashly revolved, no doubt the 
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butter may be injured in the washing. This, indeed, it is that has caused some 
persons to condemn washing. But do they ask themselves if they are justified in 
condemning the washing when it was really the washer who was in fault? 

Butter taken at the right moment — ^just when it is in granules no bigger than 
mustard-seed — and washed with care in several waters, will be lovely to kxd[ at 
when it comes out of the churn. The water, however, must be pore and oool, 
and be poured in so as not to fall roughly on tho butter — ^poured down the wood, 
or through a pipe to the bottom. What is wanted is that the water should lift 
up the butter, just as the rising tide has floated a boat that was lying on the 
beach of the sea, and the butter should float gently while it is washed by the 
water. Washing like this certainly improves the butter. Butter may easily be 
overwashed, we know, or it may be underwashed. No thoughtful daizymsid 
needs to be told of this. Better, indeed, not to wash the butter at all than to 
overwash it. Washed in the churn, whilst still in a granular condition, the 
butter is entirely dissociated from the casein, and so it will keep fresh the longa. 
Butter, indeed, is washed to improve its keeping properties, or, at all events, 
chiefly with this object. Therefore, the process of washing is more desirable 
and necessary in summer than in winter, because in winter the butter will keep 
long enough, even if it has not been washed. However, washing necicls no justi- 
flcation beyond this, viz., the butter L} altogether a pleasanter article of food if 
all the casein has been removed from it. The casein can only be remoTed 
thoroughly whilst the butter is in a granular state, and nothing but washingi 
and washing at the right time, can relieve the butter of oQ its casein^ — Fam^ 
Field, and Fireside. 

Fermentation. M. J. B. Dunstan. 

Many manufactures, such as beer, spirit, and cheese-making, depend Ufon 
fermentation, which is a chemical change induced by living organisms introduced 
into substances, such as wort or milk, and resulting in the formation of spirit or 
curd. In the case of beer, the sugar in tho malt is, by means of an organism or 
ferment known as yeast, changed to alcohol. Now, ordinary brewer's yeast does 
not consist of only one kind of organism, but of a great many different kinds, 
some of which exert a beneflcial action, others a detrimental action, and aoocnding 
to the preponderance of one or other yeast the fermentation is suocessful or not 
To ensure success under all circumstances in such a fermentation it is of course 
essential that only those organisms should be introduced whose CMstion results in 
the correct fermentation, and by the treatment of ordinary or impure yeast in a 
certain manner, so as to foster the growth of the well-disposed organisms, and 
destroy the iiseless or harmless ones, a culture has been obtained of only those 
organisms whose action results in a correct fermentation, so that when pioper 
precautions are taken and the purified yeast used, nothing but a soooessfui fer- 
mentation can result. Applying this principle to the process of sonzing oream 
before churning, we can arrive at a similar result. There is no possible doubt as 
to the fact that a great portion of the bad butter made results firom imperfect or 
improper souring of the cream. The organisms present in thO air of a daixy are 
of many kinds, and cream allowed to stand and sour in the air will absorb sod 
become a breeding-ground of countless species, some of which wUl exert an influ- 
ence for good, and others for bad ; consequently, it is a matter of fSuBJOM haw the 
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batter from such a Bample of cream turns out. The same chance result occurs when 
a quantity of sour cream or butter-milk is added to the cream before churning, 
though here, of course, if proper precautions are taken the conditions may be 
more under control. The use of these cultures of organisms, which contain only 
those whose action can result in a proper souring, is intended to remove all 
chance of failure, and if care be taken as to cleanliness in the dairy, the fermen- 
tation can be made to proceed on perfectly definite lines. It has often been 
remarked, and cannot be too often brought before the notice of dairymen, that 
fresh milk is most ready to take up germs of all descriptions, and too much care 
cannot be taken of the atmosphere to which milk is exposed ; muslin coverings 
to the windows act as a fairly efficient stop-gap to germs from the outer air, and 
if the proper kind of germs can only be indnced to teem in a dairy, and strict 
attention is paid to cleanliness of all vessels used, and of all operations connected 
with milking, the chances of harmful germs finding a resting-place are of course 
diminished. — Agricultural Gazette, 

In praise of Welsh Cattle. 

Some local breeds are, for their own country, quite indispensable. No doubt 
breeds, of no little repute a century ago, have completely died out ; others are 
distinctly on the wane, and seem as if doomed to extinction. The Gloucesters 
and Glamorgans and the sheeted cattle of Somerset are gone, and the once 
renowned Longhoms are fast disappearing ; whilst the old British white cattle 
may be said to hold a precarious position. 

Great progress in breeding has been made within the century ; and, on the 
whole, there is little to regret in the loss of a few old types. Yet it would be 
disastrous if all our local breeds of cattle should be supplanted by one uniform 
kind. The event is not, however, likely to take place while our country is so 
diversified in soil, climate, and geographical features as it is. The strongest 
characteristic of our ag^culture is its diversity — we have our special wheat, 
barley, and oat districts, our half dozen breeds of horses, a dozen breeds of cattle, 
and our many breeds of sheep and pigs. Although Shorthorns — in size, early 
maturity, and aptitude to fatten — are in the first rank among cattle, and have 
the greatest range of adaptability to soils and climates at home and abroad, some 
other breeds will continue to hold their own as being most suitable to the districts 
in which they have been bred for ages. This is particularly the case where 
distinct breeds of hardy cattle occupy poor pastures and exposed positions. The 
West Highlands are not likely to be supplanted on the mountainous districts of 
Scotland, which have been their home for centuries ; the hardy diminutive Kerry 
will survive in Ireland ; and the black cattle in stormy, wet, and wild Western 
Wales. These breeds deserve to be encouraged and improved rather than 
condemned. They have their special place in the general agriculture of our 
country. 

For the ordinary tenant furmers in the counties of Pembroke, Cardigan, and 
Carmarthen, no cattle are better suited than the native blacks. They are 
excellent graziers, feed well in the stall, withstand cold and wet with great 
hardihood of constitution, and withal the cows are fairly good milkers. The 
counties mentioned are stock-breeding and not corn-growing districts. The 
tenant farmers are, as a rule, badly provided with sheds ; so they breed cattle 
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which require but little shelter, and which, if needs be, will thrive and grow iat 
on good pasture in the open fields during winter. They are helped with a little 
gn^in, whole or crushed, or ground into meal, with a small feed of hay night and 
morning. 

Then, again, the native cattle of a district are always in demand at local &in 
— especially as stores. Many of the farmers of South Wales are compelled to 
get rid of a few stores ; others sell their young oxen in May, June, or July in a 
half fat condition. In either case they fetch £2 more per head than do oolooied 
cattle of a like class. The local purcliasers, in search of store stock, prefer the 
local breed ; and drovers (who seek oxen to sell to graziers in the Midlands) vill 
take nothing but the kind of beast they have come specially to buy. The black 
cattle of South Wales have, of late years, greatly improved in character. This 
is partly due to the Herd Book of the breed, and a generally awakened interest 
in producing the best stock of the kind. It is regretted that in South Walei 
there are not so many wealthy champions of the native cattle as there are in 
North Wales. The Welsh nobility in the south have English or Scotch bailifb; 
and patronise fashionable breeds from beyond the border rather than the less 
showy, although not less useful cattle kept by their tenantry. This is not as it 
should be. It shows a want of sympathy and patriotism. They should be 
leaders in improving the local breed — especially as it is a breed of acknowledged 
excellence and one the production of which is one of the sheet anchors of the 
agriculturists they see around them. — The Field, 
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NOTES AKD KEVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 



1. — The Journal of the Roycd Agricultural Society, 

Third Series, Vol. lY. 

In noticing this, we shall, as with former volumes of the Jon 
confine ourselves to the so-called "original articles," bul 
present volume contains some of the most original and pei 
the most valuable matter in the section devoted to " notes 
communications." The contents of the volume are varied 
appeal to all classes interested in the land or in agricul 
whether it be practically or scientifically. But of the ori| 
articles few lend themselves to special or short notice. 

Among the papers deserving notice as supplying vali 
practical information, we would mention the well illust: 
articles by three authors on " Field Gates." "Hop Cultivat 
is treated by Mr. Charles Whitehead, F.L.S., F.G.S., in a mas 
manner. After perusing his paper one cannot but feel 
upon many aspects of this subject, there is yet much to 1 
though it will only be discovered by patient research, 
believe that the study of hop cultivation, both from a prac 
and scientific aspect, is receiving the attention of the '. 
Coimty Council, and of those who are engaged in condu< 
technical education under its auspices. This is a step ir 
right direction, and we hope that the experiments whicl 
made ^vill result in valuable information being gained. * 
Management of Devon Cattle," a subject of much intere 
many of our readers, is treated by Mr. Wm. Housman 
that knowledge and care which characterise his work. 

There is a series of nine articles by well-known men 
the question of Winter Feeding, which has more than 
other subject engaged the attention of farmers during the 
winter. These articles, entitled " Suggestions for Stock-fee 
in the Winter of 1893-1894," are prefaced by a short nol 
which the Editor gives many suggestions sent to him in Ic 
from correspondents competent to give soimd advice. Ai 
the contributors to the Suggestions, we note the names of 
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well-known men as Mr. Clare Sewell Eead, Mr. H. Simmons, 
and Mr. E. Stratton. 

The article by Mr. T. Bowen Jones, upon " Typical Fanns 
in Cheshire and North Wales," deserves special attention, for, 
while it only purports to be a report " upon certain selected 
farms, typical of the varying systems of agriculture within the 
district in which the Country Meeting of the Society" was 
held, a practical farmer would, in all probability, be able to 
gather more really valuable hints from it than from several 
ordinary papers upon agricultural matters. 

" The Management of Berkshire Pigs," by Mr. Edney Hayter, 
is evidently the work of one who not only knows his subject 
well, but gives his own experience rather than the result of a 
study of other people's ideas. The following advice seems to us 
worthy the consideration of all pig breeders : — 

" As the young pigs come on the scene they should each 
one be taken away and put into a box or hamper kept in 
readiness, and their little teeth nipped off by pliers made 
for the purpose. There are eight teeth, two on each side 
of the upper, and two on each side of the lower jaw : they 
are as sharp as needles, and if not cut off they punish the 
sow considerably. This causes her to be uneasy, and in 
getting up and down she usually kills some of the young- 
sters. I am sure I save a great many pigs each year by 
insisting upon having the teeth attended to." 

Of the papers which, if not exactly relating to practical agri- 
culture itself, contain points of interest, we may especially 
mention one by Professor Carruthers on " Anbury, Club-root, or 
Finger and Toe," a disease wliich seems to be on the increase 
among the root crops of England, and which we attribute to a 
neglect of the practice of liming. Farmers appear to be forgetful 
of tlie fact that lime is one of those substances which is not only 
continually being taken out of the soil by the crops, but also 
passes away in the di^ainage waters, probably in larger quantities 
than any other constituent of value. Mr. Carruthers also con- 
tributes a highly interesting and well illustrated article upon 
" Cross-fertilisation of Cereals." 

Among the papers of more limited interest are two &om which 
we will quote one or two sentences that deserve to be widely 
circulated and well considered. 

Mr. William E. Bear, in summarising the results of the Eoyal 
Commission on Labour in '82-3, which he considers collected the 
most complete evidence ever published as to the condition of the 
agricultural labourer, draws attention to several points of special 
importance to which perhaps scarcely sufficient attention is at 
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present given. If the tendency of the farm labourer to migrate 
to the town is to be stopped, it is important that his conditions 
of life, especially as regards cottage accommodation, should be 
made so far as possible equal to those of the town labourer. 
Thus, it is not satisfactory to read — 

" In the best and newest of cottages it is very uncommon 
to find a boarded floor in the living room, which is almost 
invariably bricked or tiled, and, even where there is a good 
layer of cement underneath, such floors are cold, if not 
damp, and conducive to the rheumatism which is so 
common among the rural working class." 

Again : — 

" The most widely prevalent defect in rural sanitation 
is an insufficient or impure water supply." 

As the landlord is mainly responsible for these deficiences, we 
may hope that having once been pointed out they will soon 
be remedied. It is not altogether satisfactory to learn that 
the general conclusion of the assistant commissioners upon the 
important question of the relations between employers and 
employed is — 

" That the relations are generally friendly, though less 
cordial than they used to be." 

Professor Axe contributes a good paper upon " Water in 
relation to Health and Disease," and points out that even pure 
water may have detrimental effects when it possesses certain 
peculiarities. Thus : — 

" Horaes drinking hard water suffer from derangement 
of the organs of digestion and from a liability to attacks of 
colic and other intestinal disorders. The skin of such 
animals loses its polish and becomes dull and scurfy, the 
coat stares, and a general state of unthriftiness is induced." 

That farm stock may suffer still far worse ills from drinking 
impure water, especially if it contains sewage matter, is the 
main pui-port of the article. Thus, having quoted Mr. Wynter 
Blyth's statement that "the bad effects of human sewage on 
cattle appear to be nil," the author says : — 

" Such a conclusion, however, is certainly not wan^anted 
by our experience. That cattle will " grow and fatten on 
the most sewage-trodden soil," is a fact in the experience 
of most practical men ; but it is equally true that sewage 
under certain conditions, not only lowers the standard of 
health, but becomes distinctly poisonous. Moreover, the 
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question has been recently brought forcibly before us, as to 
whether human sewage may not be a means of spreading 
tuberculosis in our dairy herds. 

" We cannot draw general conclusions from individual 
cases, but when we find, as we have done, nine or ten 
dairy cows sufiering from tubercular disease in the course 
of a year on a farm irrigated with sewage, the idea of 
sewage as a possible cause of the malady may be reasonably 
entertained as a starting-point for further inquiry." 

" Acute sewage poisoning sometimes proves rapidly fatal, 
and we have known cattle to die from its effects in a few 
hours. Where it assumes a chronic form, the disease runs 
a slow and protracted course, extending over weeks and 
months." 

We are reminded of the lines which Sir John Evans quoted 
in his Anniversary Address to the Society of Chemical 
Industry : — 

" Sewage, however disinfected, 
Is not from ill results protected; 
Though mado to all appearance pure, 
It still remains not safe, but server,*^ 

How often is it true, as Professor Axe points out, that 
sometimes, in spite of all efforts, the farmer finds things will 
not go well. At last some more serious mishap necessitates 
professional veterinary advice, when — 

" The low standard of health, the lean and stunted 
growth, which perhaps for years have rendered stock- 
keeping vexatious and unremunerative, are now seen to 
have had their origin in . . . polluted water." 

While we strive to bring home to the farmers of England the 
best practical lessons, we must not forget that many of the 
difficulties with which farmers have to contend are not upon 
the surface nor easily discovered. 

Tlie limits of space compel us to leave imnoticed many 
other articles contained in the volume. 



2. — Agricultural Botany. By M. C. PoTTER, M.A., r.L.S. 
University Extension Series. Methuen & Co. 

So long as there are teachers of any science, there will probably 
be different ways of teaching that science. We hold the view 
that the main consideration in teaching is to vary the system 
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according to the capacity of those who are to be taught. NoXv a 
book upon Agricultural Botany is evidently intended primarily for 
t^icultural students, and should therefore be written in such a 
manner as to suit their previous knowledge of the subject. This 
will be almost nil, hence the necessity of so placing the informa- 
tion that it will at once attract as well as teach. One of the 
best methods of securing this end is to begin with something 
that is familiar to the reader, and slowly pass on to that which 
probably will not have been already learnt. Moreover, so far as 
possible, the information thus given should depend upon simple 
experiments which the student can make for himself, and should 
not be based upon facts which cannot be verified except by those 
who have special training and appliances. By the former system, 
the student is at the outset interested in his study, he is taught 
to observe, and experiment, and is led to draw accurate inSr- 
ences from his work. But by the second method, he is forced 
to take for granted the truth of the facts which are put before 
him ; he thus learns by rote, and none of his faculties, save that 
of memory, are developed. 

We have found it an excellent plan to commence the teaching 
of Agricultural Botany with a seed, such as the Bean seed. 
With the aid of a pocket knife and a shilling lens, the student 
may make out the structure of this seed roughly. From this he 
can pass on to the study of germination, the conditions necessary, 
and simple means of procuring them. The chemistry of the 
seed contents before and during germination should next be 
studied. As soon as the seed is well germinated, it can be 
removed to solutions containing the necessary substances for its 
future development, or even to soils of various kinds contained in 
boxes. All this work, which can be done by any country lad, 
will be attractive as well as instructive, and will aflbrd material 
for the more careful and minute study of the structure of the 
plants, much of which can be made out with a good lens, though 
some is only possible by the help of a very powerful microscope, 
which should be used by the teacher for demonstration. In a 
book the above system may be followed with advantage, and the 
results which should be obtained by the student, set forth in 
good illustrations. 

The system adopted by the author of this book is the. exact 
opposite to the one we have just advocated. He commences 
his second chapter with a minute description of the plant cell 
illustrated with a view of a cell so immensely magnified, that it 
would be impossible for the ordinary teacher to even show his 
students a cell with this magnification. This course necessi- 
tates at the outset the use of scientific nomenclature, so that 
the number of long scientific terms in this second chapter, all 
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of which will be unknown, by disheartening the beginner, would 
tend to impede his progress. 

It is with no desire to find fault with the book that "we 
mention this, but rather to point out what is a common error on 
the part of those who are now teaching under the County Councils 
in rural districts. The adoption, in too many cases, of the 
method we have just condemned, is, in our opinion, one of the 
main reasons why Technical Education has failed to be properly 
appreciated by farmers and others interested in Agriculture, 

The work is good in many respects, but in others defident 
It is fairly practical, and those who will take the trouble to 
master the earlier and more technical part will find that it 
becomes more interesting and practical as it proceeds. The 
subjects are well illustrated, especially in the chapters devoted 
to the diseases of plants, and to the grasses. These are followed 
by a chapter on the leguminosse, and lastly one on " the classi- 
fication of plants." In spite of the drawbacks which we have 
pointed out, we think the book will supply a want and be found 
useful to students of Agricultural Botany. 



3. — Manures and Manuring, By C. M. Aikman. 
London : Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 

The subject of the manuring of plants is one of those which has 
a perennial interest for farmers ; hence this book, which brings 
the subject up to date, is likely to have a good sale. It is, 
however, more suited for the teacher and student than for the 
farmer. 

After a historical introduction, showing the various phases 
through which our knowledge and theories regarding manures 
and their functions have passed, the author considers the fertility 
of the soil and the physical and chemical conditions upon which 
it depends. Here the question of the gain and loss of nitrogen 
by a soil is very fully discussed, and well brought up to date. 

The various substances which are used as manure are then 
considered at length, and on the whole in .a very thorough 
manner. At times we note points upon which we differ from 
the author. Thus we cannot for one moment accept his classi- 
fication of substances like lime, salt, and gypsum as " indirect " 
manures. It is true that in some respects these substances act 
indirectly, by liberating other constituents of the soil, or by 
changing its physical condition ; but, inasmuch as they also act 
directly as supplying plant food, we think the term " indirect " 
manures a misnomer. Speaking of gypsum, the author says, 
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its use, which was never very abundant in this country, will 
•obably deci-ease." We doubt this. Some field experiments 
cently made gave results which point to the very great value 

gypsum on certain soils and for certain crops. It supplies 
>th lime and sulphur to the plant, and the latter substance, 
hich is essential to all plants, has been too much overlooked. 
} is also applicable as supplying lime where ordinary lime 
ould be too strong a manure — for example, upon grass land ; 
ad we believe its application upon many pastures would be 
lost beneficial. 

A chapter " on the manuring of the common fcmn crops " 
rill, we trust, be considerably expanded in a future edition of 
he work. It might be made the most important and most 
ateresting of all the chapters, especially to a practical farmer, 
^t present, although there is much valuable information con- 
ained in it, yet this is far too general, and it does not enter 
uf&ciently into details to be of that value to the farmer which 
. slight revision and enlargement would easily make it. 

In spite of these omissions, the work is in our opinion the best 
cientific exposition of our knowledge of manures and manuring 
rhich has yet been written. 



4. — The Bickford System of Irrigation, 

Chis is a reprint of an article which appeared many years ago 
n the Journal of this Society, to which has beep added a preface 
)y Mr. C. T. D. Acland, and illustrations of a new hillside and 
mproved plough for guttering steep or level ground. 

The system of inigation by water meadows is well known, 
vnd carried out in many places in the West of England, dif- 
3rent methods being used to distribute the water over the 
land. One of the drawbacks to the water meadow lies in the 
fact that, as sometimes laid out, the gutters made to carry the 
wrater over the land are too large. The Bickford system depends 
upon small gutters. One of the advantages of small gutters is 
that in haymaking grass does not escape the haymaker by 
falling into the gutters, as it does into large ones, subsequently 
being placed in the hayrick without having been properly dried, 
and, by becoming musty, deteriorating the value of the rick. 
But a dif&culty has been found in cutting these small gutters so 
as to carry the water evenly over the land, yet not allow it to 
sink into the earth without first passing over it. To carry out 
this system properly, it is necessary that the gutters should have 
flat bottoms, and to cut these presented some difficulty with 
the old Bickford plough, especially when they had to be cut upon 
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a very steep side. Mr. Acland, in conjunction with Mr. Eddy, 
of the Kennford Ironworks, Exeter, has invented a new plough 
which simply and effectively overcomes this difficulty, and this 
plough is described and illustrated in the preface to the reprint. 
Farmers who have water meadows, or are thinking of making 
them, will find in the pamphlet much valuable advice upon the 
subject. 



5. — Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. 17th edition. 
Edinburgh and London : Wm. Blackwood & Sous. 

This is an entirely new edition of the well-known work, which 
has for so many years taken the first place as a text-book of 
agricultural chemistry. It has been revised and in great part 
re-written by C. M. Aikman, and has been brought up to date 
without sacrificing the original scope and character of the work. 
So far as we have been able to examine the book, the duty of 
revising it has been well carried out, and will cause it to remain 
a standard work on agricultural chemistry. The portion devoted 
to the chemistry of milk and its products has been largely 
increased, and is well done. The work is one which every 
agricultural student should possess. 



6. — Horses and Stables. By Lieut. -Gen. Sir J. FiTZWYQRAM, 
Bart. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 

To those who have to do with horses this book would be in- 
valuable. It is a complete treatise upon the horse. Commencing 
with the constmction and ventilation of stables, and the neces- 
sary stable fittings, it passes on to the consideration of the 
watering and feeding of horses. Then there is an excellent 
chapter upon forage, illustrated with fifteen full-page plates of 
the best grasses, of inferior grasses, and of weeds. This is 
followed by chapters upon grooming, exercising, and stable 
management. The diseases and injuries from which horses 
suffer are treated very fully, the remedies and treatment neces- 
sary for each being fully explained. In fact, there is no point 
of importance in connection with the horse, in health or disease, 
upon which the work does not appear to give all that will be 
required by the farmer or horsekeeper. What is perhaps the 
most remarkable fact about the book is, that while it consists of 
no less than 560 pages, and contains 56 full-page illustrations 
admirably executed, it can be obtained for the exceedingly email 
sum of half-a-crown. 
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7. — Patents for Inventions, Abridgments of Specifications, 
Class 6. — Agricultural Appliances. Period a.d. 1877-83. 
London : The Patent Office. 

The patent laws of this country make no provision for an 
official search as regards novelty ; consequently, British patents 
are taken out at the risk of applicants, who are expected to 
cause a search to be made as to the novelty of their inventions, 
either before they make their applications or before they com- 
plete the same. 

To meet this want, abridgments have been completed referring 
to all specifications for the period a.d. 1877-83, and these, 
together with the abridgments in the Illustrated Official Journal 
from A.D. 1884 onwards (to which the annual indexes refer), will 
comprise a means for searching as to novelty as regards all 
living patents, and should enable the intending patentee to 
satisfy himself that he would not infringe existing patent rights. 
To complete a search, however, as to absolute novelty, a further 
exhaustive examination of technical literature would be necessary. 

The abridgments will, as issued, be sent to the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, the Guildhall Free Library, 
and other like institutions, where they may be consulted. 

The above volume is one of a large number of Abridgment 
Classes, which treat of every patent classified under certain 
heads. The class " Agricultural appliances for the treatment of 
land and crops," includes all implements used in the preparation 
of land, and the cultivation, sowing, and harvesting of crops. 
The period a.d. 1877-83 comprises the most important era 
of the development of the sheaf-binding harvesting machine. 
During the early portion of the period many of the inventions 
relate to such machines, where wire is used as the binding 
material; but after 1881 there are no further inventions of this 
kind. Duiing the whole period there are about ninety-two 
sheaf-binders, and of this number twenty-four relate to wire- 
binding machines, and most of the others to string binders ; 
there being one invention for a machine binding with straw, and 
one for a machine using metal bands. Of the inventions 
relating to reaping-macliines many are of the side delivery class, 
and in these a good deal of attention has been devoted to con- 
trolling the action of tlie platform rakes, so as to regulate at will 
the size of sheaf. 

We have received from the Patent Office a list of the Abridg- 
ment Classes which they purpose to issue. Amongst these, we 
note one on "Agricultural appliances, farmyard and the like 
(including the housing, feeding, and treatment of animals)." 
Another on milking, churning, and cheesemaking. To all those 
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who are interested in agriciiltui*al patents, these abridgments 
will prove of very great vahie, and will be most interesting even 
to those who are merely concerned in the use of the machines, 
or to guide them in purchasing new ones. 



8. — Farm Live Stock of Great Britain, By E. Wallace. 
3rd edition. London : Crosby, Lockwood & Son. 

The first point which strikes one upon a perusal of this work is 
that in many respects it shows a considerable improvement 
upon former editions, more especially in the arrangement of 
the matter, and in the treatment of the subjects. One of the 
most unique, as also one of the most valuable, features of the 
w ork is a series of four " distribution " maps. The first of these 
shows the height of the land above sea-level by a series of 
colours representing respectively 0-500 feet above sea-level, 
500-1500, 1500-2500, and above 2500. Upon this map there 
are twenty-one numbers printed in red ink, indicating the dis- 
tribution of the twenty-one breeds of cattle which inhabit our 
isles. The second map shows the distribution of cattle accord- 
ing to the number which are found upon a square mile of 
surface, by a series of six tints, representing respectively from 
imder 30 to over 150 head per square mile. The third map 
shows the distribution of sheep in a similar manner^ and the 
fourth the distribution of agricultural population. 

In addition to these maps the work is literally crowded with 
photographs of the typical breeds of cattle, many of which are 
excellent, and on the whole all good, with a few exceptions, one 
or two having been taken in bad positions, and one or two being 
indistinct. 

The faults which we have found in the work, after having 
kept it before us and referred to it as occasion required, are few ; 
one is that some of the subjects although mentioned are difficult 
to find in spite of a copious index, while the principal fault is 
that in many parts the work is sketchy, and does not treat 
subjects with sufficient depth to be of use to the practical farmer. 
It may be said that this is inevitable in a work of limited 
dimension covering so large a field, and the excuse would be a 
reasonable one. On the other hand, so much is written nowa- 
days in the agricultural papers upon these subjects in a sketchy 
manner that in a work emanating from the Professor of a 
University, we may reasonably ask that this style may be laid 
aside, and tlie subjects treated in a more thorough and scholastic 
manner. This perhaps was not the intention of the author, 
which is described by him in the preface in the following 
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words : " It is hoped that the new edition — so much enlarged 
and improved as compared with the two previous ones — wUl be 
found useful by school-masters and others engaged in teaching 
agiiculture under the County Councils, and that the illustrations 
produced from photographs of picked specimens of live animals, 
chosen as typical representatives of the different breeds to which 
they belong, will be of special value as a means of instruction, 
as well as for awakening the interest of the youthful agricul- 
turists of the country in the herds and flocks by which they are 
surrounded and for developing their powers of observation." 

We believe that in this aim the author has succeeded, and 
that the book, and especially the appendices, will be found most 
valuable to the student of agriculture. 



9. — Butter-making. A Prize Essay by a Farmer's Daughter, 
Miss Vellacott. WilUton : Cox Bros. 

This little essay not only does credit to the writer, but also to 
the teaching which is given at the School of the Bath and West 
and Southern Counties Society. It contains a brief description 
of the composition of milk, and of the various means of sepa- 
rating cream, including the Devonshire method. The ripening 
of cream, and its conversion into butter, are then described, 
and the essay will be found a very good and simple exposition 
of the practice of butter-making suitable for distribution among 
dairy -maids who themselves have not an opportunity of attending 
classes. 

10. — Horticulture. By J. Wright. London : MacmUlan & Co. 

This is one of the " Primers " issued by this well-known firm 
of publishers, several previous volumes of which have been 
noticed in this Journal. It in every way maintains the repute 
which all these small works have gained. The contents are 
notes, enlarged and illustrated, of ten lectures originally delivered 
by the author for the Surrey County Council, and at the end of 
each chapter or lecture is a series of questions and answers. The 
subject-matter is treated in a concise and thoroughly practical 
manner,, and we can confidently recommend the work as illus- 
ti*atLQg how the subject of Horticulture can be treated, so as to 
be both interesting and educational at the same time As a fair 
illustration of the method of the author and as a type of the 
work, it is only necessary to quote one paragraph. We will 
select that on " cuttings." 

** It has been said that plants raised from seed are new or 
distinct individualities ; those raised from cuttings are not, but 
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merely an extension of the parents, possessing precisely the 
same habits and having exactly the same cultural needs." 

" When cuttings are taken from greenhouse and window plants 
in full growth in summer, as most of them should be, before 
flower-buds form, then inserted in damp sandy soil, and exposed 
to the sun and air, they do not take up moisture through the 
cut ends so fast as it escapes from the leaves, therefore these 
droop, wither, fall, and the cuttings die. 

" But if quickly made and inserted in similar soil, and a tumbler 
or bell-glass is pressed down over them and shaded from the 
sun, the escape of moisture from the leaves is prevented ; these 
then remain fresh and roots form. 

" The production of roots is formed by the sinking of the sap, 
this collecting at the base and forming a lip or cushion, known 
as a callus, from which roots protrude. When this occurs and 
growth starts the young plants must have sun and air. 

" Cuttings of fruit-trees and bushes are best inserted ia the 
autumn as soon as the leaves can be shaken off, because the 
sap is descending then, and the eai-th is still warm, therefore 
rooting commences quickly. If the work is deferred till the sap 
commences rising in spring, most of the cuttings may die. 
Young, firm wood made in the summer, in some cases with a 
heel of the old wood, is the right kind to choose. 

" The ends of all cuttings should be made quite smooth close 
under a joint with a sharp knife, as a clean wound heeds quickly, 
a jagged wound slowly." 

How cuttings of bush fruits are made and inserted is then 
shown by woodcuts. 

One shows " all the buds cut clean out of the cutting, except 
four at the top for forming the branches, then, with proper 
pruning, we eventually have a clean-stemmed fruitful bush." 
Another shows " the cutting inserted with all the buds on the 
stem from which sucker growths may issue. The result of this 
is a confusion of growths, which cannot be converted into a 
satisfactory fruitful bush by any amount of after-pruning." Then 
follows a woodcut showing points of shortening for decreasing 
the number of branches ; " but the suckers spoil the fruit or tree, 
and might have been easily prevented." 

In such manner the author treats of the soil ; raisiiig crops, 
plants and trees ; manuiing of vegetables and fruits, and how to 
gather, store, and market them ; and of several other subjects 
intimately connected with Horticulture. 
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11. — Agricultural Analysis. By F. T. Addyman ; and Practical 
Agricultural Chemistry. By. J. B. Coleman and F. T. Addy- 
man. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 

The former of these works is intended for the advanced student 
of agricultural chemistry, and the latter for the junior student. 
They are weU printed and illustrated, and in our opinion well 
adapted to the purpose for which they were intended. The former 
work, indeed, is likely to have a larger sale than could have been 
anticipated when it was written ; for the recent passing of the 
Fertilisers Act has given an impetus to the study of agricultural 
analysis, which is as extended as it was unforseen, and we know 
no English work which gives a better account of the methods of 
agricultural analysis than this. 

The latter work is adapted as a first introduction to chemistry 
for pupils in schools, where an agricultural side is being 
developed. 



12. — History of the Devon Breed of Cattle. By James Sinclair. 

London ; Vinton & Co. 

To all who take an interest in Devon cattle we can confi- 
dently recommend this capital history of the breed. After 
consideiing " the origin of the breed," " early historical breeders," 
and " famous old herds," the author passes on to review " exist- 
ing herds in England," and " herds in foreign countries and in the 
colonies." Then follow chapters on the characteristics of the 
breed and upon systems of management. Although Devons are 
best known and have most repute as good fattening animals, it 
is very evident that they possess a potentiality as milkers which 
it only needs time and trouble to develop and to make them second 
to no other breed in the country as milk producers ; especially 
where milk of good quality — rich in fat — is desired, as for butter 
and cheese-making. Analyses of the milk of some of the 
Devons is given, and the figures are certainly remarkable. Thus, 
the percentage of fat varies from 4*36 to 5*40, and the total 
solids from 14*74 to 15 "52. These figures compare well witli 
those of the milk yielded by an average Jersey or Guernsey cow. 
The question naturally arises, how far do they represent the 
normal quality of the milk of the Devon cow. It is rather difi&- 
cult to find statistics as to the quality of Devon milk. Devons 
are, unfortunately, seldom presented for competition in milking 
trials, such as are held by the British Dairy Farmers' Association 
in London, and if they compete for such prizes at county shows, 
the results do not appear to be made sufficiently widely known. 
VOL. IV. — F. s. s 
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We trust that this book will draw attention to the possibilities 
which may reside in the Devon as a milker. 

The work shows evidence of great care and research on the 
part of the" author, and should be possessed by all those who 
are interested in the breed. 



13. — Repoi't on the Improvement of Indian AgrictUture. By J. 
A. VoELCKER, Ph.D., &c. London : Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

This is an excellent Keport by the Consulting Chemist to the 
Society on a great work. If we consider the enormous extent 
of India, its varied climate, geology, and customs, we reaUse 
better the difficulty of the task for anyone who has not lived 
in India and spent most of his life among the people, to grasp 
the many aspects and difficulties of the situation firom a rait 
of comparatively short duration. Dr. Voelcker appears to have 
done so rapidly and thoroughly, and the opinion of those who 
know India well and have had to do with its Government, 
seems to be that lie has accomplished his task in a manner that 
deserves unstinted praise. If the future Governors of India 
carry out the many suggestions contained in the Report, they 
>vill go far to increase the prosperity of the coimtry, and also 
prevent, so far as man can prevent, if not the recurrence, at 
least the severity of those famines which at times devastate 
portions of the Empire. 
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GLOUCESTER MEETING, 1893. 



JUDGES. 

HORSES. 

AgrioultiiraL — T. B. Freshxey, South Somercotes, Louth, Lincolnshire ; 
W. K. Rowland, Creslow, Aylesbury. 

HunterSy Hacks, Ponies, and Harness. — M. Akgab, Cattleholmcs, 
Hull ; T. RoBSON, Wold House, Driffield, East Yorkshire. 

CATTLE. 

Devon. — S. Bailet, Hornohay, Nynehead, Somerset; J. Forrester, 
Bryanston, Blandford. 

Shorthorn. — R. L. Angas, Blenheim, Woodstock ; M. Savidge, Sarsden 
Lodge Farm, Chipping Norton. 

Hereford.— J. P. Terry, Berry Field, Aylesbury; J. White, Manor 
Farm, Zeals, Wilts. 

Sussex. — A. Agate, Grandford House, Horsham ; A. Heasman, Court 
AVick, Littlehampton. 

Jersey. — W. Ashcroft, Layhams Farm, Hayes, Kent ; A. W. Byrox,. 
Duckmanton Lodge, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 

Quemsey. — A. Dunlop, Church Farm, Hendon, N.W. ; J. R. Newberry^ 
Strand, Teignraouth. 

Kerry and Dexter Kerry. — G. T. Barham, College Farm, Finohlcy,. 
Middlesex; F. A. Hordeun, Roodlands, Edenbridue, Kent. 

Dairy. — R. L. Angas, Blenheim, Woodstock ; M. Savidge, Sarsden Ledge 
Farm, Chipping Norton. 

BUTTER TEST. 
E. Mathews, The Grove, Potter's Bar, Herts. 

SHEEP. 

Leicester, Cotswold, Devon, and other Iiong-WooUed. — R. Jacobs, 
Sigiiett Hill, Burford, Oxon; W. P. Vosper, Merafieid, Plympton. 

Southdown, Hampshire Down, and other Short -Woolled. — 
J. Klower, Chilmark, Salisbury, Wiltn; H. Penfold, Selsey, Chichester. 

Shropshire, Oxford Down, Homed, and Mountain. — R. Thomas, 
Bascliurch, Salop ; J, Treadwell, Upper Winchendon, Aylesbury. 

VOL. ^^^ — f. s. a 



ii Judges, 

INSPECTORS OF SHEARING. 

J. Franklin, Scotsgrove, Thame, Oxon ; H. Mayo, 4, Temple Terrace, 
Dorchester. 

PIGS. 
II. HuMFREY, Shippon, Ahingdon ; G. M. Sexton, Stone Lodge, Ipjjwicb. 

CHEESE, BUITER, AND CREAM. 

J. Hudson, Sen., 50 & 52, Ludgate Hill, London ; J. Webb, Brookville, 
Kensington, London, W. 

BUTTER WORKERS. 

Prof. Carrot.l, Royal Albert Farm, Glasnevin, Dublin ; T. Rigby, Sutton 
Weaver, via WaiTJngton. 

POULTRY. 

J. Dixon, North Park, Lidget Green, Bradford ; W. B. Tegetmeieb, FitU 
Office, Breams Buildings, London, E.G. 

HORSE SHOEING. 

T. AuBREi, 19, The Paragon, Bath; J. D. Barford, 57, Above Bar» 

Southamp:ou. 



( iii ) 



AWARDS OF PRIZES FOR STOCK, 1893. 



*^* An aniinal designated in this list as the ** reserve number '' is entitled, 
^onditionaUtft to sncceed to any prize that may become vac-ant in its class by reason 
of the animal placed above it by the Judges failing afterwards to qualify. 

t Animals, where not otherwise stated, may be considered to have been bred 
by the Exhibitor. 

AiiBREviATioNS EXPLAINED : — S., siro ,* d., dam ; s. of d., sire of dam ; y., year : 
m., month; w., week; d., day ; R., Reserve; V.il.C, Very Highly Commended ; 
H.C., Highly Commended ; C., Commended. 

All ages calculated to May 31, 189:^. 



HORSES. 

FOR AGBICUIiTUILAIi PURPOSES. 

Class 1. — Shire Stallion, foaled before 1891, [Sentries.] 

I. (£20) and special local (£20).* — Major Hon. L. Byng, Sherborne, North- 
leach, Gloucestershire, brown, Coeur de Iiion IV. (11233), 5 y., bred by 
l^. Chambers, Moreton-in-Marsh ; s., Hitchin Conqueror (4458), d., Bonny, 
s. of d., A I (1). 

H. (£10.)— W. GiLBEY, Elsenhara Hall, Essex, bay, Maxs Victor (9889), 

y., bred by A. B. Freeman-Mitford, C.B., M.P., Batsford Park, Moreton-in- 
^larsh; s., Hitchin Conqueror (4458), d., Rockington Beauty (Vol. v.), 
ji. of d., Champion (457). 

m. (£5.) — P. A. MuNTZ, M.P., Dunsmore, Rugby, bay, Dunsmore 
Albion (11321), 4 y., bred by A. Aitkin, Spalding; s., Salisbury (5324), 
a.. Metallic (8489, Vol. xi.), s. of d.. Electric (3069). 

R. — Lord Tredegar, Tredegar Park, Newport, Mon., black. Black 
William (12785), 3 y., bred by Lord Wantage, Lockinore Park, Wantage, 
Berks; h., I'rince William (3956), d., Candy (3082, Vol. vii.), s. of d., 
<;.uididale (2405). 

Class 2. — Shire Stallion, foaled in 1891. [6 entries.] 

I. (£15.)— P. A. MuNTZ, M P., Dunsmore, Rugby, bay, Dunsmore 
Charlemagne, 2 y., bred by T. Freshney, South Summercotes, Louth; 
s., Locksley 11. (13282), d., Salttleet Forget-me-not (Vol. xiiL), s. of d., 
Hydraulic (1130). 

IL (£10.) — A. Henderson, Buscot Park, Faringdon, bay, Buscot Prince, 

1 v., 51 w., 5 d.; 8., Salisbury, d., Asinath, s. of d., Duke of Cambridge II. 

IIL (£5.)— G. Lewis, Ercall Park, Wellington, Salop, bay. Carbonic, 
*2 v., bred by J. Humphreys, Evenall, Oswestry; s.. Carbon (3523), d., 
ICveuall Frivolty, s. of d., Pride of Leighton (1771). 

R. & R. for special local.* — T. James, Vineyards Farm, Charlton Kinj^s, 
brown, Bangrove Ben (13841), 1 y., 11 m., 3 w. ; s.. Laughing Stock (4516;, 
<i., Bangrove Lassy, s. of d., Nutland Champion (2490). 

* Given by the Gloucester Local Committee, and open only to residents iu 
the county of Gloucester, for the best entry in Classes 1 or 2. 

a 2 



iv Prizes awarded to Horses for Agi^icultural Purposes, 

Class 3. — Shire Mare and Foal, or in-Foal. [9 entries.] 

I. (£20) and medal (value £10).* — P. A. Mdktz, M.P., Dunsmore, Bajiby, 
roan, in foal, Dunsmore Fashion (6*^81). 6 y., bred by R. Capes, Grange- 
over-Sands ; s., Vulcan (4145), d., Kit (6G4, Vol. iv.), s. of d., Champion (440). 

H. (£10.)— J. Blyth, Wood House, Sfansted, Essex, bay, Blythwood 
Bountiflil (Vol. xiii.), 4 y., bred by J. Blunt, Breedon-on-the-Hill, Ashby 
de la Zouch; s., Harold (3703), d., Bonny Lady (Vol. ix.), s. of d., Royal 
Albert (188o) ; with foal by Hitcbin Conqueror (4458). 

m. (£5) and special local (£10).t — G. L. Foster Harteb, Puckrup Hall, 
Tewkesbury, brown, Judy III. (5050), 7 y., bred by Duke of Marlborough, 
Blenheim Palace, Woodstock ; s.. Electric (3069), d., Judy (Marlborough^B), 
8. of d., Napoleon (1604); with foal by Hydrometer (3744), 

H. C. — ^W. H. Godding, Brimslade, Marlborough, chestnut, in foal, 
Savemake Blossom, 4 y., 3 m., 1 w. ; s.. Bar None (2388), d , Carltou 
Blossom (Vol. X.), s. of d., Marshland Active (1484). 

Class 4. — Shtre Filly, foaled in 1890. [5 entries.] 

L (£10) and B. for medal.* — P. A. Muntz, M.P., Dunsmore, Ruoby, lay, 
Dunsmore Qloaming(ld 655), 3 y., bred by H. K.H. the Prince of Walep, K.G., 
Sandringhnm, Norfolk ; s., Harold (3703), d., Glime (4113, Vol. viiL), s. of d., 
Staunton Hero (2918). 

H. (£6.) — Lord Rothschild, Trine: Park, Herts, bay, Ballam Pan, 
about 3 y., bred by — Kirkham, Ballam, Lytbam ; s., Mahomed, d., Polly, 
s. of d., Northern King. 

B. — Sir H. F. de Trafford, Bart., The Flordon Shid Farm, Norfolk, bay, 
Thrift II., 3 y. off, bred by C. V. Young, Brancaster, King's Lynn ; s., Julian 
(3766), d.. Queen (Vol. xiii.), s. of d., Luck (1424). 

C. & B. for special locaLJ — S. Forster, Postlip Hall, Winchcombc, 
Gioucesterehire, bay. Bridesmaid, 3 y., bred by J. Pamell, Rugby; 8., 
Bank of England (4841), d.. Welcome Bride, s. of d.. Royal George. 

Class 5. — Shire Filly, foaled in 1891. [9 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — P. A. Muxtz, M.P., Dunsmore, Rugby, bay, Alvaston Eose 
(Vol. xiv.), 2 y., bred by H. B. Bonsall, Alstonfields, Ashbourne; s., Regent 11. 
(^^6316), d. Flower, s. of d.. Honest Tom (11646). 

II. (£5.) — H. Millard, Home Leaze Farm, Shiivenham, Berks, bay, 
May Darling, 1 y., 11 m., 3 w. ; s., Prince William (3956), d., Blossom 
(Vol. xi., p. 550), p. of d., Cricklade Sampson (7065). 

m. (£8) and 8i)ecial local (£10).t — S. Forster, Postlip Hall, Winchcoml)e, 
bay, Crouton HopeAil, 2 y., bred by G. Lewis, Ercall Park, Wellington; 
s., King John IV. (11711), d., Ercall Hooe, s. of d.. Pride of Lei^htoQ H. 
(J 771). 



* Given by the Shire Horse Society, for the Best Mare or Filly in Classes 3, 
4 or 5. (Subject to special conditions.) 

t Given by the Gloucester Local Committee, and open only to residents in the 
coimty of Gloucester, for the best entry in Class 3. 

X Given by the Gloucester Local Committee, and open only to residents in 
the county of Gloucester, for the best entry in Classes 4 or 5. 



Prizes awarded to Horses for Agricultural Purposes. v 

R. — S. FoBSTER, black, Forest Chanoe, 2 y., bred by P W. Hardy, 
Barton-under-Needwood ; s. King ChanuiDg (3166), d. Diamond, s. of d., 
William the Conqueror (2710). 



ANT OTHER AQRICUIiTURAIi BREED. 

Class 6. — Agricultural Stallion, foaled before 1891. [6 entries.] 

I. (£20.) — Lords A. and L. Cecil, Orchardmains, Tunbrid^^e, Kent, bay 
Clydesdale, Prince Eddie (9637), 3 y., 2 m., 11 d., bred by Sir J. A. Hay, 
UarL, Kings Meadows, Peebles, N.B. ; s,. Prince of Albion (6178), d., LaJv 
Gallant (10658), s. of d., Top Gallant (1850). 

rL (£10.)— Miss E. C. T ai jjot, Margam Park, Port Talbot, bay Clydesdale, 
fPuUyallon (9455), 3 y., 11 m., bred by W. Kay, Kincardine-on-Forth ; 
a.. The Vicar (5204), d., Nancy of Inch (9809), s. ot d., Corsewall (1420). 

Special local (£20).* — Lord Fitz ha rdisge, Berkeley Castle, Berkeley, bay 
Clydesdale, Prince of Berkeley (8149), 5 y., 3 w., 3 d., bred by the late 
Sir R. Loder, Whittlebury ; s., Stouehenge (4039), d., Nancy of Whittlebury 
(5539), s. of d., Prince of the Forest (2354). 

R. for sj>ecial local.* — J. E. Birt, Heath Farm, Dymock, bay Clydesdale, 
Duke, 3 y., 11 m., 2 w., bred by E. and A. Stanford, Batons, Ashurst, 
Sussex ; s., Monarch. 

Class 7. — Agricultural Stallion, foaled tn 1891. [1 entry.] 

I. (£16.) — Lords A. and L. Cecil, Orctiardmains, Tunbridge, Kent, l»ay 
Clydesdale, Curfew, 2 y., 8 d.; s., Clavmore (3522), d., Campanella (4480), 
s. of d., Druid (1120). 

Class 8. — Agricultural Mare and Foal, or tn-Foal. [7 entries.] 

L (£20.) — Miss E. C. Talbot, Margam Park, Port Talbot, bay Clydesdale, 
in foal, Carillon, 4 y., 1 m., 1 w., 1 d., bred by Lords A. and L. Cecil, 
Orchardmains, TunbriJge ; s., Claymore (3522), d., Campanella (4480), s. of d., 
Druid (1120). 

U. (£10) and special local (£10).t — Lord Fitziiardixge. Berkeley Castle, 
Berkeley, bay Clydesdale, Rosanna, 7 y., 1 ni., bred by G. Aitken, Bank 
Head, Aberdeen, Fife, N.B. ; s., Prmce Endrick (2349), d., Daisy, s. of d., 
Prince Edward of Wales (1255) ; with foal by Pure Bone (1510). 

m. (£6.) — Miss E. C. Talbot, bay Clydesdale, Lily of Meadowfield, 
3 y., 10 m., 3 w., 4 d., bred by W. Henwick, Meadowfield, Corstorphine; s.. 
Laird of Ladytori (5131), d., Lily of Meadowfield (6658), s. of d., Old Times 
(579) ; with foal by Prince Alexander (8899). 

R. & R. for special local.f — Lord Fitzhardinoe, bay Clydesdale, Lily of 
Berkeley, 5 y., 3 w., 5 d., bred by the late Sir K. Loder, Whittlebury ; 
s., Stonehenge (4037), d., Lilv of Whittlebury (6371), s. of d., Drumflowcr 
Farmer (28b); with foal bv Prince of Berkeley (8149). 



* Given by the Gloucester Local Committee, and open only to residents in 
the county of Gloucester, for the best entry in Classes 6 or 7. 

t Given by the Gloucester Local Committee, and open only to residents in 
the county of Gloucester, for the best entry in Class 8. 



vi Prizes awarded to Hunters. 

Class 9. — Agricultural FUlyy foaled in 1890. [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Lords A. and L. Cecil, Orchardmains, Tunbridge, browi> 
Clydesdale, Pride of Auchintoshan, 3 y., bred by A. McLacklin, Guilty 
{Stirlingshire ; s., Lord Ailsa (5974), d., Jess of Cuilt (8792), s. of d., Crowu 
Prince (206^). 

R. — Lords A. and L. Cecil, bay Clydesdale, Queen Bess^ 3 y., bred by 
T. if. Gordon, Cocklick, Dalbeattie ; 8., Lothian King (6985), d., BritA 
(8444), s. of d., Macgregor (1487). 

Class 10. — Agricultural Filly, foaled in 1891. [2 entries.] 

I. (£10) and special local (£10).*— T. Cobson, Harling Manor Fam^ 
AnHoversford, R.S.O., bay Clydesdale, Maid of the Nlth, 2 y., 1 m., 1 ^.^ 
s.. King Damley, d.. Lady Lawrence, s. of d.. Prince Lawrence. 

R. — M. J. Sutton, Kidmorc Grange, Caversham, Oxon, chestnut Suffolk, 
Kidmore Matchett, 2 y. ; s., Sauuterer (1716), d., Matchett (2295), s. of d.^ 
Tapster (1532). 

HTJKTERS. 

Class ll.f — Thoroughbred Stallion travelling in the County of 

Gloucester, [2 entries.] 

I. (£25.) — J. Homes, Hill House, Hartpury, Gloucester, block, Amber- 
Cnris, 6 y. ; s., Kugby ; d., Teb. ; s. of d., Sterling. 

Class 12. — Hunter Mare or Gelding, foaled in 1889. [16 enfrioe.] 

I. (£20.) — W. Ark WRIGHT, Everleigh Manor, Marlborough, chestnut 
gelding, Ejiight Errant, 4 y., 3 w., 2 d. ; s.. Knight Templar ; d.. Haw- 
thome ; s. of d., Highthoru. 

n. (£10.)— W. R. H. Tyler, Rodhuish, Withycombe, Taunton, browa 
?<^<din^, Paragon, 3 y., 10 m., 3 w. ; s.. Old Buck ; d., Ida; a. of d., Man^k 
Heron. 

III. (£5.) — J. S. Wii KE8, Tredington, SLipston-on-Stour, brown gelding, 
4y. 

R. — J. V. Keevil, Sliaw Farm, Molksham, chestnut ge1din«:, Boii*boD» 
4 y., 2 ni.; h., WeFterhall ; d., Chocolate (H.I.S., Vol. iv., No. 605). 

R. fur specinl local.! — T. H. Pkarce, Lower (>ourt Farm, Long AshtOD^ 
Bri;jtol, chestnut filly. Countess, 4 y. ; s., Truant. 

Class 13. — Hunter Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1890. [13 entries. ] 

I. (£16.) — G. Alexandeh, Wailey Lodge, Brentwood, bey geWin?, 
Whitewings, 3 y., 4 w. 1 d.; bred by J. E. Bariei, Wiliiamstrtp Farn», 
Fnirfuid, Gloticesiersljire; s.. Peppermint; d., Confidence ; s. of d., Huguenot. 

"* Given by the Gloucester Local Committee, and open only to residents in 
the county of Gloucester, for the best entry in Classes 9 or 10. 

t Given by the Gloucester Local Committee. 

X Giveu by the Gloucester Local Committee, and optn only to letideDts in the 
county of Gloucester, for the best entry in Classes 12 or 18. 



Prizes awarded to Hunters. vii 

H. (£6.) — F. J. Coleridge-Boles, Barnset, Stratfovd-on-Avon, bay filly, 
Lady Qladys, 3 y., 1 ra., 2 w., 6 d. ; s., Plutarch; d., Huntress (355). 

m. (£8) and special local (£10).* — ^W. H. Fletcher, Shipton, Andovers- 
ford, Gloucestershire, bay cjelding, Master Bing, 3 y., 1 m., 5 d. ; bred by 
S. Forster, Postlip Hall, Winchcombe ; s., Ringleader ; d. Abigail ; s. of d., 
St. Peter. 

K. — J. Holmes, Hill House, Hartpury, Gloucestershire, chestnut filly, 
Ijady Hamilton, 3 y. ; bred by J. Warsdali, Beaunber, Homcastle ; s., 
Amalfi ; d.. Darling. 

Class 14. — Hunter Filly or Oelding, foaled in 1891. [13 entries.] 

L (£16) and special local (£10).t — W. G. Canning, Hartpury, 
Gloucester, chestnut gelding, 2 y. ; s. Canadian. 

H. (£5.) — T. and S. Bradburne, Astwood Hill, Redditcb, bay gelding, 
Iiand Mark, 2 y. ; bred by W. E. Oakeley, Cliflf House, Atherstone ; s.^ 
Preferiiient; d., Watchspring. 

m. (£8.) — F. J. CoLERiDGE-BoLES, Baraset, Stratford-on-Avon, brown 
filly. Zest, 2 y., 2 m., 1 w.^ 1 d. ; s., Zeal ; d., Huntress (355). 

B. & H. C. — C. Miles, Tatenhill, Burton-on-Trent, bay brown gelding, 
Fince Pero, 2 y., 1 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s., Pero Gbnoez ; d., Lavinia (74;. 

Class 15. — Hunter Filly or Colt, foaled in 1892. [10 entries.] 

L (£16) Sl R. for special local.f — J. Homes, The Hill House, Hartpury, 
Gloucester, chestnut colt, Prince Idwal, 1 y. ; bred by J. Gill, High Street, 
Welshpool ; s., Eglamore ; d., Gwen (Vol. v.; ; s. of d., Welsh Flyer. 

II. (£5.) — C. Miles, Tatenhill, Burton-on-Trent, bay colt. Count Beroy» 
1 y., 1 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s., Bercy ; d., Countess (313) ; s. of d,, Pero Gomez. 

m. (£8.)— F. B. Wilkinson, Blyth Spital, Rotherham, brown filly, 
Lady decil, 1 y. ; bred by — Morrell, Maltby, Rotherham ; s., Salisbury. 

R. — W. M. Baker, Hasfield Ck)urt, Gloucester, bay colt, IjeduSy 1 y.^ 
1 m., 3 d. ; s., Yelleda; d., Grace Barling. 

Class 16. — Hunter Mare and Fodly or in-Foal. [7 entries.] 

L (£25) and Medal.J — C. E. Bruce-Fry, Mollington, Banbury, brown,. 
Ehrincess (vol. iv.), 9 y. ; s., Baron Birdcatcher ; d., by Gin ; with foal by 
Lifeboat. 

H. (£10.) — F. B. Wilkinson, Blyth Spital, Rotherham, brown, and foal. 
Petticoat, 6 y. ; bretl by C. Clark, Ashby de la Launde, Lmcoln ; s., Outfit ; 
1., by Young Voltigeur. 

m. (£6.) — R. J. Mann, Home Farm, Acton Bumell, brown, and foal,. 
^Lnunonia, 2 1 y. ; bred by the Yardley Stud ; s., Optimist ; d., Amaranth ;. 
J. of d., Newminster. 



* Given by the Gloucester Local Committee, and open only to residents in 
;he county of Gloucester, for the best entry in Classes 12 or 13. 

t Given by the Gloucester Local Committee, and open only to residents in the 
x)nnty of Gloucester, for the best entry in Clncooi 14 or 15. 

X Given by the Hunters' Improvement Society for the best Brood Mare in-foul 
to, or having bred a foal to, a thoroughbred horse, provided such mare wa^i a 
Prize-winner, or was Reserved, in Class 16, and had not previously won the 
Hunters' Improvement Society's Medal or Premium as a Brood Mare. 



viii Prizes awarded to Hacks, Ponies, and Harness Horses* 

R. and special local (£10).* — W. A. Villab, New Court, Charlton 
Kings, Cheltenham, grey, Kate, 9 y. ; s., Victor ; d.. Trick ; with foal by 
lioyal Fern. 



Class 1 7. — Hack Mare or Gelding^ over 14 hands. [8 entries.] 

L (£10.) — W. Pope, Cannon House, Downham Market, Norfolk, bay mare, 
Lady Isabella (2194 H.S.B.), 6y.; bred by J. Rolfe, Carlton, Forhoe, 
Wyinondhani; s., Conlivlence (158) ; d., Jenny Wren (269). 

H. (£5.) — G. Green- ALL, WHlton Hall, Warrington, bay mare. Lady 
Alice II., 5 y. ; s.. Lord Derby II. ; d.. Lady Alice ; s. of d., Star of the 
West (Cooks). 

III. (£8.) — J. H. Ci.iFTON, Keynsham, Bristol, bay mare, Duohesa of 
York. 

B. Sl H. C. — S. B. Carnley, Xorbury House, Alford, LincolnBhire, l)ay 
gelding. Matchless, 7 y., 11 ra., 2i w. ; s.. Lord Derby II. (417, H.S.B.). 

C. — T. Cook, Riding School, Bell Lane, Gloucester, bay mare, CounteBa: 
— J. Thower, Park lands, Whitminster, near Stonehouse, bay mare, Joan, 
5 }'., bred by Sir G. Codriugton, Bart., Dodingtoa Park ; s., ZeaL 

Class 18. — Hack Mare or Gelding, not over 14 hands. [7 entries.] 

I. (£10).— Sir H. F. de Trafford, Bart., The Flordon Stud Farm, Norfolk, 
bay mare, Dorothy Derby (1081), 6 y. off, bred by W. J. Tnaffe, Heath 
Bank House, Cheadle, Chcsliire ; s., Lord Derby II. (417) ; d.. Burton Agnes 
(608) ; s. of d., Danegelt (174). 

IL (£5.) — A. E. Evans, Bronwylfa, Wrexham, skewbald gelding, Gay 
Jack, 7 y., bred by — Mann, Fakenham, Norfolk ; s.. Model ; d., Hempton 
Lass. 

m. (£8.) — Q. Greek ALL, Walton Hall, Warrington, dark brown mare. 
Lady Hosebery, aged ; s., Grigg's Model II. ; d., Gipsy ; s. of d.. Young 
Kobin Hood. 

R. & H. C. — W. Pope, Cannon House, Downham Market, Norfolk, bay 
mare. Elegant (H.S.B. 875), 7 y., bred by S. Leeds, Barsfaam, Norfolk; 
8., Model (1054). 

PONIES. 

Class 19. — Pony Mare or Gelding, not over 13 hands. [6 entries.] 
I. (£7.) — A. n. Milton, Castloton House, Clifton, chestnut. Duchess, 

3y. 

H. (£8.) — U. Butler, Abbey Park, Keynsham, bay gelding, Bijah, 4 y., 

bred by J. H. Clifton, Keynsham ; s., Rajpoot. 

III. (£2.) — H. J. H. Barer, Elboro', Locking, Weston-super-Mare, grey, 
My Queen, 6 y., 1 m., 1 w., 1 d. ; s.. Star of the West ; d.. Little Belle. 

H. & H. C. — Sir W. F. Guise, Bart., Elmore Court, Gloucester, brown 
Shetland gelding, Tommy, 8 y. 



* Given by the Gloucester Local Committee, and open only to xesideats ia 
the county of Gloucester, for the best entry in Class 16. 



Prizes aicarded to Devon Cattle, ix 



HABNE88. 

!lass 20. — Harness Mare or Gelding^ over 14 hands and not over 15*2. 

[11 eu tries.] 

X. (£10.) — W. Pope, Cannon House, Downliam Market, Norf«-lk, liay 
lare, Kelly (H.S.B. 2349), 8 y., bred by J. Bealbv, Wisbech ; s., Confidence 
158) ; d., Kitty ; s. of d., Sbales (746). 

H. (£5.)— SirH.F.DE Trafford, Bart., The Flordon Stud Farm, Norfolk, 
(lack mare, Moonlight» 5 y., bred by F. Crisp, Hall Farm, Eccles ; s., Old 
imcs (1863) ; d., Sheppard F. Knapp (762). 

m. (£8.) — S. B. Carnley, Norbury House, Alford, Lincolnshire, brown 
nare. Mermaid, 5 y., 11 m.» 3i w., bred by the late R. Cooke, Bury St. 
Mmunds ; s., Don Carlos (183, H.S.B.); d.. Empress; s. of d., Eclaireur. 

R. & H. C. — A. E. Evans, Bronwylfa, near Wrexham, brown gelding, 
liord Bath, 5 y. ; s. Champi(m Shales ; d., Pauline. 

Class 21, — Harness Mare or Gelding, not over 14 hands, 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. H. Clifton, Keynsham, bay gelding. The Don. 

n. (£5.)— Sir H. F. de Trafford, Bart., Tlie Flordon Stud Farm, 
*?orfolk, bay mare, Dorothy Derby H. (vol. ix.), 3 y. off, bred by C. W . 
rVilson, Rigmaden Park, Kirkby Lonsdale; s., Little Wonder 11. (1610); 
L, Dorothy Derby (1081) ; s. of d., Lord Derby 11. (417). 

m. (£8.) — A. H. Milton, Castleton House, Clifton, roan mare, ILady 
Slsie, G y. 

R. — W. Warxer, Ast woods, Staverton, near Cheltenham, brown, Tommy, 



CATTLE. 



DEVON. 

Class 22.— Devon BuU, calved tn 1889 or 1890. [5 entries.] 

L (£15.) — H. B. Blackburn, Townleigh, Lew Down, Devon, Star (2888), 
< v., 4 m., 2 d., bred by J. Tremayne, Sydenham, Lew Down; s., Duke of 
^litton 17th (1544) ; d., Day Star (8779) ; s. of d.. Bravo (1686). 

H. (£10.) — A. C. Skinner, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Somerset, 
If asterpiece (2837), 2 y., 11 m., 4 w., 1 d., s. General Gordon (1974) ; d. 
ioss Rose 8th (7017), s. of d.. Lord Stowey (1601). 

H. & H. C— R. BicKLE, Bradstone Hall, Tavistock, Corrector (2738), 
> y., 4 m., 3 w. ; s., Fancy's Robin 2nd (1966), d., Countess 2nd (5958) ; s. 
f d.. Narcissus (1617). 

C. —J. C. Williams, M.P., Werrington Park, Launceston, Marmion 
J642), 3 y., 4 m., 4 w. ; s., Mario (2279) ; d., Mouse (dxxxii) ; s. of d., 
>ruid (1317): — J. C. Williams, M.P., Caerhays Castle, St. Austell, 
^oncaster- (2750), 3 v., 4 m., 2 w., 1 d. ; s., Duke of Flitton 17th (1544) ; 
., Dowager (8784) ; s. of d., Bravo (1686). 



X Pnzcs awarded to Devon Cattle. 

Class 23. — Devon Bully calved in 1891. [5 entries.] 

L (£15.) — A. C. Skinner, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydcard, Somerset, 
Compensator (2942), 2 y. ; s., Baron Golsoncott 4th (2193) ; d., Crape 4tL 
(98C0) ; s. of d.. Lord Currypool (1589). 

H. (£10.) — H. B. Blackhurn, Townleigh, Lew Down, Devon, Bungy 
(2933), 2 y., 1 w., 6 d.; s. Lovely Laddie (2612); d., Brcnton 6th (9994); 
8. of d., Duke of Flitton 15th (1542). 

R. & H. C. — P. H. Tamlyn, Boode House, Bniunton, N. Devon. 
Welcome; s.. Primrose Duke (2296) ; d., Primrose (9164) ; s. of d., Monarch 

(2090). 

H. C. — J. Hattin, Manor Farm, Thome St. Margaret, Bobln Hood Stad, 

1 y., 11 m., 2 w. ; bred by J. Farthinjr, Currypool, Bridgwater ; s., Barouei 
(1897) ; d., Robin's Duchess 3rd (6293); s. of d., lioyal Duke (1640). 

C— W. Trick, Flitton Barton, North MoUon, Fisherman (2977), 

2 y., 2 m., 4 w., 2 d. ; bred by Sir \V. Williams, Barnstaple ; s. Freshman 
(2778) ; d., Cheerful ; s. of d., Earl of Dodington (1725). 

Class 24. — Devon Bull, calved in 1892. [7 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — A. C. Skinner, Pound Farm, Bishoi^s Lydeard, Somerset, 
liord Punchard, 1 y., 4 ni., 2 w., 3 d. ; bred by the executors of the late 
W. H. Punchard, Bourton Hall, Totnes; s. Lord Wolseley (2063) ; d., Lady 
Jane (10,373) ; s. of d.. Champion (169G). 

IL (£10.) — Sir W. Williams, Bart., Heanton, Barnstaple; 11 m., 2 w.; 
8., Pretty Middliug ; d.. Rosebud 4th ; s. of d., Foreman 2nd. 

IIL (£8.)— J. C. Williams, M.P., Caerhays Castle, St. Austell, Card- 
sharper, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. ; s., Marmaduke (2280) ; d., Careful Maid (7977) ; 
8. of d.. Tempter (1851). 

R. & H. C— Col. T. Davison, Copse Hill, Bourton-on-the-Water, 
Gloucestershire,. Garnet, 1 y., 1 m., 2 w., 2 d. ; s., Lord Wolseley (2063); 
d.. Lady 10th (9125) ; s. of d., Lord Clyst (2021). 

C. — Sir W. Williams, Bart. ; s.. Captain ; d., Frolicsome 4th ; s. of d., 
Sir Michael. 

Class 25. — Devon Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1890. 

2 entries.] 



L (£16.)— Sir W. Williams, Bart., Heanton, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 
OraeefUl 2nd, 5 y., 1 m., 3 w. ; s., Foreman 2nd ; d., Graceful ; s. of d., 
Napoleon 1st. 

IL (£10.*)— A. C. Skinner, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Duehees 
17th (8088), y., 11 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s.. Lord Currypool (1589) ; d., Duchess 
7th (5260); s. of d., Duke of Farrington (1323). 

Class 26. — Devon Heifer, in-MiUcor in-Calf calved in 1890. 

[3 entries.] 

L (£15.)— Sir W\ Williams, Bart., Heanton, Barnstaple, Flame 4th, 
3 y., 5 d. ; s.. Captain ; d., Flame ; s. of d., Duke of Flitton 17th. 

* Specially recommended. 



Prizes awarded to Shorthorn Cattle, xi 

IL (£10.) — E. J. Stanley, M.P., Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater, Moss 
Hose 15th (11,767), 3 y., 1 m., 3 w., 6 d.; s., Tempter 2na (2153); d.. 
Moss Rose l^th (9864) ; s. of d., Koyal Sam (2122). 

B. dE H. C. — A. C. Skinneu, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Somerset j 
Duchess 29th (11,727), 2 y., 9 m., 4 d. ; s., Baron Golsoncott 4th (2193) ; 
d. Duchess 17ih (8988) ; s. of d., Lord Currypool (1589). 

Class 27. — Devon HeifeVy calved in 1891. [2 entries.] 

L (£10.) — A. C. Skinner, Pound Farm, Bishops Lydeard, Fancy 17th 
(12,430), 2 v., 4 m , 6 d. ; s.. General Gordon (1974); d., Fancy 7th (8991); 
s. of d.. Lord Currypool (1389). 

IL* (£6.) — E. J. Stanley, M.P., Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater, Princess 
Margaret, 2 y., 1 m., 3 w., 2 d. ; s., Baronet (1897); d., Princess (9099) ; 
s. of d., General Culley (1564). 

Class 28. — Devon Heifer, calved in 1892. [6 entries.] 

L (£10.) — Sir W. Williams, Bart., Heanton, Barnstaple, Fiction 5th, 

I v., 4 m., 2 w., 4 d. ; s., Pretty Middling ; d., Fiction 2nd ; s. of d.. Fore- 
man 2nd. 

H. (£6.) — J. Hattin, Manor Farm, Thorne, St. Margaret, Pearl, 1 y., 
3 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s., Currypool 2nd ; d.. Pink ; s. of d.. Baron Golwncott. 

m. (£3.)— J. C. Williams, M.P., Caerhays Castle, St. Austell, Pink 
17th, 1 y., 4 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Marmaduke (2280) ; d., Pink 13th (7992) ; 
8. of d., Duke of Flitton 17th (1544). 

B. & H. C. — Sir W. Williams, Bart., Fancy 8th, 1 y., 1 m. ; s., Pretty 
Middling ; d., Fancy 4th ; s. of d.. Foreman 2nd. 

C— A. C. Skinner, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Myrtle 41st (13,084), 

II m., 1 w., 2 d. ; s.. Masterpiece (2837) ; d.. Myrtle 28th (9836) ; s. of d., 
Lord Currypool (1589):— E. J. Stanley, M.P., Quantock Lodge, Bridg- 
water, Famous Srd, 1 y., 1 m., 3 d. ; s., Moss Rose's Colley (2093); d.. 
Famous 1st (9861); s. of d., Morning Star (2092). 



SHORTHORN. 

Class 29.— Shorthorn Bull, calved in 1889 or 1890. [11 entries.] 

L (£16.) — C. W. Brierley, The Lydiates, Brimfield, R.S.O., roan, 
Stanley, 3 y., 4 m., 4 w., 2 d., bred by A. Kitson, Mickleth\«aite, Wigton ; 
«., Master of Teesdale (59,458) ; d.. Lady 15th. 

U. (£10.) — G. F. Kino, Elm Park Farm, Chewton Keynsham, roan, 
Blair Athol (60,367). 3 y., 1 m., 3 w., 4 d., bred by W. Duthie, Collynie, 
N.B. ; 8., Bendigo (56,935); d., Bridget; s. of d.. Comet (41,250). 

m. (£6.) — J. Handley, Green Head, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, red, 
St. Clair (61,742); 3 y., 11 m., 4 w., 1 d., bred by A. Scott, Towie 
Barclay, Aberdeen ; s., Hercules (54,424) ; d., Japonica 3rd ; s. uf d., Marcus 
(51,709). 

R. & H. C. — The Marquis of Bute, K.T., Home Farm, Cardiff, roan. 
Unionist, 4 }'., 3 w., 5 d., bre<i by T. H. Hutchinson, Alanor House, 

* Specially recommended. 



xii Prizes awarded to Slwrtlwrn Cattle, 

Catterick ; s., Kin^ Rudolf (48,110) ; d., Angelica 9th ; s. of d., William of 
Orange (50,694). 

H. C. — F. W. Bond, Wargrave Manor, Henley-on-Thameff, wan, Bose- 
dale Farmer, 2 y., 8 m., 2 w., 4 d., bred by C. W. Brierley, Hosedale, Ten- 
bury; 8., Bangle (58,406); d.. May Carew (vol. xxxvi. p. 303); 8. of d., 

Baronet (52,459). 

Class 30. — Shorthcnm Bull, calved tn 1891. [10 entries.] 

I. (£15), and Champion (£10.*) — R. STRATToy, The DufFryn, Newport, 
Mon., roan, Homblower (62,724), 1 y., 11 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., M«ialliou 
(56,175) ; d., Timbrel 5th ; s. of d.. Roan Seal (43,955). • 

IL (£10.) — J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilt?, roan. Prince 
Stephen, 1 y., 6 m., 6 d. ; s.. King Stephen (46,559); d., Cineraria; a of 
d.. Commodore (54,118). 

m. (£6.) — W. Atkinson, Overthwaite, Milnthorpe, roan. Asterisk 
(02,094), 2 y., 2 m., 5 d., bred by A. M. Gordon, Newton, Inch, Aberdeen- 
shire ; s,. Star of Morning (58,189) ; d., Actress ; s. of d., Actor (45,840). 

B. & H. C— C. W. Brierley, The Lydiates, Brimfield, R.S.O., red and 
white, Rosedale Qeorge, 2 y., 4 m., 1 w., 3 d. ; s. Martinet (59,455) ; d., 

Jubilee Gcorgic ; s. of d., Uncle I3en (47,184). 

C. — J. Howell, Green Farm, Saintwell, near Cardiff, roan, Boyal 
Gwynne, 2 y., 2 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s.. Royal Butterfly Duke 2nd (56,454); 
d., Cymro Gwynne 3rd ; s. of d., Heathfield (55,852). 

Class 31. — Shorthorn Bull, calved in 1892. [9 entries.] 

I. (£15) and R. for Champion.* — J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codfoni, 
Wilts, red and white, Czaro^w^itz, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w., 4 d. ; s., Count Lavender 
(60,545) ; d.. Crown Princess ; s. of d., Golden Crown (54,370). 

II. (£10.) — J. Handley, Green Head, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, roan, 
Hoyal Harbinger, 1 y., 4m., 3 w., 3d.; s., Duke of Fife (58,805); d., 
Lady Percy 2nd ; s. of d.. Golden Hind 2nd (57,392). 

HI. (£3.) — J. D. Willis, roan, Western Prince, 1 y., 2 m., 3 w., bred 
by P. Blundell, Kirk ham, Lancashire ; s.. Fair Trade (55,709) ; d., Western 
Maid ; s. of d., Kirklevington de Vere (52,083). 

R. & H. C. — G. F. King, Elm Park Farm, Chewton Keynsham, roan, 
Ijord Meldrum, 1 y., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Blair Athol (60,367); d., Favourite*6 
Duchess ; s. of d., Knightley (57,540). 

C. — Lord Fjtzhardinge, Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire, red and white, 
Dolphin, 8 m., 1 d. ; p., Lconidas ; d., Dowager 11th ; s. of d., Prince Airdrie 
(48,472) : — and his roan, Lord Dorset, 8 m., 2 w., 6 d. ; s., Leonidas (59,260) ; 
d.. Dowager 7th ; s. of d., Kirklevington Emperor 2nd (45,002). 

Class 32. — Shorthorn Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved he/ore 1890. 

[9 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — C. W. Brieuley, The Lydiates, Brimfield, R.S.O., roan, Orace 
Darling, 4 y., 7 m., 1 w., 2 d., bred by R. Stratton, The Duffryn, Newport, 
Mon.; s., Signet (55,037); d., Grace Gazell; s. of d., Howfant Duke ol 
Oxford (43,926). 

* Given by the Gloucester Local Committee, for tho best Shorthorn Bull in 
any of the Classes. 



Prizes awarded to SJiorthorn Cattle. xiii 

n. (£10.) — G. Harbison, XJnderpark, Le&lholm, Gi-osmont", Yorkshire, 
ed, Forest Bose, 6 y., I m., 2 w.. bred by Messrs. Lyle, Donaghroore, co. 
Tyrone ; s.. King of the Forest (54,497) ; d., Forest Elf; s. of d., Al (42,636). 

TTT. (£8.) — C. T. Stevens, Ranbury, near Fairford, Gloucester, red and 
white, Crocea 19tli, 7 y., 4 m., 3 w., 5 d., bred by the late J. C Croome, 
Bagendea House, Cirencester ; s., Wellington 3rd (50,651) ; d., Crocea 7th ; 
8. of d.. Lord Gifford 3rd (43,514). 

B. & H. C. — J. Bennett, Down House, Dursley, Princess, 6 y. 

Class 33. — Shorthorn Heifer, in-Mxlk or in-Calf, calved in 1890. 

[5 entries.] 

L (£16) and K. for Champion.* — C. W. Bbierley, The Lydiates, Brim- 
field, R.S.O., red and white, Hosedale Gtoorgie, 3 y., 4 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s.. 
Martinet (59,455) ; d., Jubilee Georgie; s. of d.. Uncle Ben (47,184). 

IL (£10.) — J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codf^rd, Wilts, red and white, 
Gk>lden Mary 2nd, 3 v., 2 m., 1 w., 5 d., bred by W. Duthie, Collynie, 
X.B. ; 8., Calderwood (57,010); d.. Marigold 25th; s. of d., Elocutionist 
(47,832). 

III.t (£8.) — C. W. Brikrley, roan. Princess, 3 y., 1 m., 3 w., 3 d., bred 
Ky B. H. Allen, Clifford Priory, R.S.O.; s., Laughton Eari 7th (56,003); d.. 
Pink ; s. of d., Hajle (43,345). 

H, dE H. C. — G. and H. Bickford, Paradise Coven, near Wolverhampton, 
roan, Bosedale Pairy, 2 y., 8 m., 3 w., 3d., bred by C. W. Brierley, The 
Lydiates, Brimfield, R.S.O. ; s., Martinet (59,455) ; d., Lady Dennisoii 5lh j 
s. of d.. Prince of Geneva 16th (4V,196). 

C. — The Marquis of Bute, K.T., Home Farm, Cardiff, red, Blanchette 
4th, 3 y., 2 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s.. Lord Granville ; d., Thorndale Blanche 3rd ; 
8. of d., Erin Wild Duke (51,224). 

CiJLSS 34. — SJiorthorn Heifer, calved in 1891. [14 entries.] 

I. (£10) and Champion (£10.*)— R. Stratton, The Duffryn, Newport, 
Monmouth, roan. Timbrel 2drd, 2 y., 2 m., 5 d. ; s.. Medallion (56,175) ; 
d., Timbrel 12th ; s. of d., Victor (52,297). 

IL (£6.) — J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, red. Jessamine, 
2 y., 1 m., 2 w.. 4 d. ; s.. Captain of the Guard (68,596); d., Japonica; 
s. of d.. General Gourka (39,922). 

m. (£8.) — G. Harrison, Underpark, Le^ilholm, Grosmont, Yorkshire, 
roan. Warfare, 2 y., 4 ni., 1 w., bred by — Campbell, Kinellar, Aberdeen- 
shire ; s., First Consul (57,314) ; d.. Roan Rosebud Ist ; s. of d., Gravescnd 
(4(i,4Gl). 

K. & H. C. — C. W. Briebley, The Lydiates, Brimfield, R.S.O., red and 
white, Hosedale Ccwslip, 1 y., 9 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Weal King's Farewtll 
(60,159) ; d.. Cowslip ; s. ot* d., Javelin (46,530). 

C — Sir H. Vivian, Bart., M.P., Park-le-Breos, Swansea, red, Qrand 
Duchess 65th, 1 y., 10 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., Waterloo de Breos 5th (61,976) ; 
d.. Grand Duchess 62nd; s. of d., Grand Duke of Geneva 3rd (49,677): — 



* Given by the Gloucester Local Committee for the best Shorthorn Cow cr 
Heifer in any of the Classes. 
f Specially recommended. 



xiv Prizes awarded to Hereford Cattle. 

F. W. BoKD, Wargravo Manor, Henley-on-Thames, roan, Gertrude Sbul, 
2 y., 2 m., bred by B. H. Allen, Cliflford Priory; s., RiBsington Prince 
(59,760); d., Gertrude Tvol. xxxii. p. 211) ; s. of d., Hayle (43,345) :— and 
H. T. CooitsoN, Sturford Mead, Warminster, roan. Crests 2 y., 2 ni., 2 w., 
bred by W. Duthie, CoUynie, Aberdeen; s., Koan Robin (67,992); d^ Mono- 
gram 30th; 8. of d., Lord Lovell (48,213). 

Class 35. — Shorthorn Heifer, calved in 1892. [13 enti'ies.] 

I. (£10.) — The Marquis of Bote, K.T., Home Farm,Cardiff, roan,Min8trel 
Girl, 1 y., 5 m. ; s., Unionist (60,093); d.. Music; s. of d., Prince of Cardiff. 

H. (£5.) — J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, red. Sensation, 
1 y., 2 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s., Count Lavender (60,545); d., Seraphina 2iKi; 
8. of d.. Field Marshall (47,870). 

' HI. (£8.)— J. D. Willis, roan, Jilt, 1 y., 3 m., 1 w., 3 d. ; s., Connt 
Lavender (60,545) ; d., Jealousy 14th ; s. of d.. Prince Fred of Cambridge 
(29,621). 

B. & H. C. — The Marquis of Bute, K.T., roan, Welsh Maid, 
1 y., 2 m. ; s., Unionist (60,093) ; d., Roan Butterfly's Duchess 7th; s. of d., 
Baron Oxford 3rd. 

B^ C. — Lord Tredegar, Tredegar Park, Newport, Mon., roan, Iiuoy Grey 
9tli, 1 y., 3 m., 1 w., 4 d. ; s., Jupiter (57,508) ; d., Lucy Grey 5th : 
s. of d., Bellerophon (47,472) : — and J. Howell, Green Farm, Saintwell, near 
Cardiff, roan, Stinsliine, 1 y., 3 m., 4 w. ; s., Duke of Barrington 31st 
(58,783) ; d., Sunbeam 2Dd ; s. of d., Royal Butterfly Duke 2nd (56,454). 



HSILEFORD. 

Class 3Q,— Hereford Bully calved in 1889 or 1890. [2 en1rie«.] 

I. (£15.) — J. H. Arkwright, Hampton Court, Leominster, Hose Croes 
2nd (14,865), 4 y., 4 m., 1 w., 1 d. ; s., Iroquois 3rd (13,147) ; d., Curly 23i^ : 
(vol. xviii., p. 215); s. of d., Rose Cross (7237). 

IL* (£10.) — A. E. Hughes, Wintercott, Leominster, Albion (15,027), 
3 y., 4 m., 3 w., 5 d., bred by N. F. Moore, Sutton, Hei'eford ; s., Bruce 
(13,646) ; d., Milenda ; s. of d., Recorder (7205). 

Class 37. — Hereford Bull, calved in 1891. [5 entiies.] 

I. (£15.) — Earl op- Coventry, Croonie Court, Worcester, Corydon, 
2 v., 4 m., 3 d. ; s.. Rare Sovereign (10,499) ; d., Chaplet ; s. of d., Adonis 
(10,926). 

II. (£10.) — J. H. Arkwright, Hampton Court, Leominster, Happy 
Hampton (16,097), 2 y., 4 m., 1 w., 2d.; s. Hilarity (8734); d., Pearl l^ih 
(vol. XX., p. 179); s. of d., Good Boy (7668). 

R. & H. C. — H. W. 'J'aylor, Sbowle Court, Ledbury, Astrakhan 
(15,833), 2 y., 3 m., 4 w., 1 d. ; s., Cavalier (9682); d., Echo; s. ot d, 
Franklin (6961). 

C. — R. Keene, Llanviliangcl Court, Chepstow, Ruler, 2 y., 4 m., 3 w. ; 
s., IVmbridge (10,387); d., Bhnche 2nd; s. ofd.. Return (6639). 



specially recommended. - 



PHzes awarded to Hereford Cattle. xv 

Class 38. — Hereford Bull, calved in 1892. [5 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — A. E. Hughes, Wintercott, Leominster, Leadon, 1 y., 2 m. ; 
., Seabreeze (14,153); d., Lofty ; s. of d., liudolph (6660). 

H. (£10.) — Earl of Coventry, Croome Court, Worcaster, Beveller, 
. y., 4 in., 3 w. ; s.. Senator (14,896); d., Respite; s. of d., Adouis (10,926). 

R. dE H. C. — T. Fenn, Stonebrook House, Ludlow, Do^^mton Model, 

L y., 3 m., 1 w. ; s.. Jubilant (15,405); d., Proapera (vol. xxi., p. 341); 
5. of d., Bourton (11,005). 

C. — R. Palmer, Lodge Farm, Nazeing, Wnlthara Cross, Essex, Squarey, 
I y., 4 m., 2 w., 1 d.; s.. Crown Prince (8464); d., Dunbird; s. of d., Rose 
Stock (6651): — and his Funcli, 1 y , 4 ra.; 1 w., 6 d. ; s.. Prince Rudolph 
[14,056); d.. Lollipop; s. of d.. Crown Prince (8464). 

Class 39. — Hereford Cowy in'Milh or xn-Calf calved he/ore 1890. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — T. Fenn, Stonebrook House, Ludlow, Do^^mton Hermia, 
i y , 2 m., 1 w., 5 d. ; s., Bourton (11,005); d., Hermia (vol. xviii., p. 4G7); 
s of d.. Defender (5866). 

XL (£10.) — Earl of Coventry, Croome Court, Worcester, Banee, 4 y., 
\ ni., 1 w., 3 d. ; s.. Rare Sovereign (iO,4il9); d., Rarity 13th; s. of d., 
\ re 1 .duke (4312). 

R. & H. C. — Earl of Lipbukne, Crosswood, Aberystwitb, Wild Cherry, 
\ v., 3 m., 1 w., 5 d., bred by A. R. Boughton Knight, Downton Castle, 
^.udlow; 8., Lord Derby (11,410); d., Brockton Cherry (vol. xviii., p. 463); 
. ot d., Brockton (6324). 

H. C. — T. Fenn, Pine Lady, 3 y., 6 m., 2 w. ; s., Bourton (11,005); 
L, Bit uf Fashion (vol. xvi., p. 37o); s. of d., Auctioneer (5194). 

Class 40. — Hereford Heifer ^ in-Milk or in-Calf calved in 1890. 

[2 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — ^R. Green, The Whittem, Kington, Herefordshire, Ferilla, 3 v., 
[ 111., 3 w., 2 d. ; s., Whittem Grove (10,845); d.. Miss Perfection; s. of d., 
:.ord Wilton (4740). 

R. & H. C— Col. Bridgford, C.B., Kinnersley, near Hereford, Sybil, 3 v., 

1 m., 3 w. ; s., Torro (7313) ; d., Dairymaid ; s. of d., Ruby (6659). 

Class 41. — Hereford Heifer^ calved in 1891. [5 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — R. Edwards, The Sheriflfs, Kington, Herefordshire, Cocoon, 

2 v., 4 w. ; s., Shaftesbury (11,676); d., Sheiiff*s Collina; s. of d., Magnet 

,8873). 

II. (£5.) — N. F. Moore, Sutton, near Hereford, Magic, 2 y., 4 m., 3 w , 
4d.; s., Ivanhoe (13,150, H.H.B.); d., Milenda (vol. xix., p. 504, H.Il.B.); 
5. of d.. Recorder (7205, H.H.B.). 

H. & H. C. — R. Green, The Whittem, Kinoton, Hereford, Bachel, 
2 y., 3 m., 3 w., 1 d., bred by G. Child, (>ourt of Noke, l^embridge ; s., Cleve- 
and (13,696); d., Lvdia; s. of d., Warrior True (10,801). 
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H. C— Earl of Covextry, Croorae Court, Worcester, Vamisha H, 
2 y., 1 in., 1 d. ; s.. Senator (14,896) ; d., VarDish ; s. of d., Adalbert (8185) :— 
Col. Bridsford, G.B., Kinnersley, Hereford, Frinoess IL, 2 y^ 1 m., 3 w., 
4 d.; 8., Byron (13,656) ; d., Peerless; s. of d., Torro (7313). 

Class 42. — Hereford Heifer, calved in 1892. [15 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — K. Keexe, Llanvihangel Court, Chepstow, Blanche Fem- 
bridge, 1 y., 4 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s., Pembridge (10,387) ; d., Blanche 2nd ; 
s. of d.. Return (6639). 

IL (£6.) — J. H. Ark WRIGHT, Hampton Court, Leominster, Pearl 11th, 
1 y., 3 m., 4 w., 2 d. ; s.. Rose Cross 2nd (14,865) ; d., Pearl 8th (voL xx., 
p. 179); s. of d.. Hilarity (8734). 

IIL (£3.) — R. 0. Rees, Bronllys Court, Talgarth, Brecknock, Marion, 

1 y., 4 m., 2 w., 5 d.; s., Lulham (13,234); d., Mabel (15-78); s.ofd., 
Romulus (5543). 

rv.* (£2.>— H. W. Tayi^or, Showle Court, Ledbury, Tweenie, 1 y., 1 m., 
4 w., 1 d. ; s.. Reality (14,823) ; d., Marigold ; s. of d., Franklin (6961). 

R. & H. C. — N. F. Moore, Sutton, Hereford, Sutton Belle» I y., 4 m., 

2 d.; s., Grenadier (10,022, H.H.B.); d., Venus (vol. xxi., p. 496, H.H.B.); 
s. of d.. Senator (7251, H.H.B.). 

H. C. — Earl of Coventry, Croome Court, Worcester, Hose, 1 y., 3 rn., 

3 w., 2 d. ; s., Rare Sovereign (10,409) ; d., Rosemary ; s. of d., Grove 3rd 
(5051). 

C. — Earl of Coventry, Geneva^ 1 y., 1 m., 3 d. ; s., Royal Ruler 
(13,406) ; d., Gare-a-vous ; s. of d., Adonis (10,926):— T. Fekn, Stonebrook 
House, Ludlow, Downton Heiress, 1 y., 2 m., 1 w., 4 d. ; s.. Viscount 
Wilton (11,824); d., Downton Hermia; s. of d., Bourton (11,005) :—R. 0. 
Rees, Dorothy, 1 y., 4 ra., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., Lulham (13,234), d., Water 
Lily (22,622); s. of d., Bacho (5732):— and H. W. Taylor, Fatima, 1 y.. 
o ui., bred by J. Rankin, M.P., Bryngwyn, Hereford ; s., Royalist (14,124); 
d., Fairlike ; s. of d., Montalembert (6075). 

SUSSEX. 

Class 43. — Sussex Bully calved in 1889 or 1890. [5 entries.] 

L (£15.)— W. S. Forster, Gore Court, Maidstone, Gondolier (1001) ; 

4 v., 1 m , 1 w., 5 d. ; s., Careful (741) ; d.. Tidy ; s. of d.. Barton. 

n. (£10.)— J. GoDMAN, Park Hatch, Godalming, Gtoldllnk (1099), 
:\ y., 3 ni., 4 w., 2 d. ; ^•., Gold (815); d.. Noble Lady (2911); s. of d., 
Napoleon 3rd (396). 

HI.* (£5.) — G. Warde, West Farleigh, near Maidstone, Dog Bose (1086), 
2 y , 10 m., 2 w., 3 d., bred by W. S. Forster, Gore Court, Maidstone ; 
8., Mikado (705) ; d., Rosebud Ist (3825) ; 8. of d., Frankenstein 2nd (328). 

H. C. — W. Wood, junr.. Hassocks, Sussex, Tosser, 3 y., 10 m., 3 w., 4tl., 
bred by W. S. Forster, iiore Court, Maidstone ; s., Mikado (705) ; d., Prebble A 3 
(:>319) ; s. ofd., Beckley Bull (241). 

C. — V. Saillard, Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex, Silversmith 2nd (1115), 
."> y., 5 ni., I>red by J. S. Hodgson, Lytbe Hill, Haslemere ; s., Silversmith 
(84J0 ; d., Liura 7ih (3208) ; s. of <!., Lord Oxford (461). 

* Spe?ially reconunended. 
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Class 44. — Sussex Bull, calved tn 1891. [4 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — J. S. Hodgson, Lytbe Hill, Hasleraeie, Surrey, Headley, 
2 y., 4 m., 1 w., 2 d. ; s., Dog Daisy ; d., Young Emily Ist (3622) ; s. of d.. 
Prince Alfred (555). 

H. (£10.) — J. GoDMAN, Park Hatch, Godalming, Oxford Duke Bth 
(1188), 2 y., 2 w., 1 d. ; s., Oxford Duke 4th (1014) ; d., Noble Lady 3fd 
(4097) ; 8. of d., Goldboy (541). 

R. dE H. C. — W. Wood, jimr., Hassocks, Sussex, Jubilee 2nd, 2 v., 2 m., 

1 w., 4 d. ; 8., Jubilee (826); d., Dennett's Wantley (4906); s". of d., 
Dennett's Bull (1018). 

C. — Earl of Dkrby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, Qladiator (1171), 2 y., 3 m., 

2 w., 2 d. ; 8., Jubilee (826) ; d., Gladsome 3rd (4008) ; s. of d., Oxford 2rAl 
(771). 

Class 45. — Sussex Bull, calved in 1892. [3 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — Earl of Derhy, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, Proud Prince, 
1 y., 4 m., 1 w., 5 d. ; s., Dog Daisy (1112) ; d., Pride of the Family 2nd 
(2469) ; s. of d.. Young Hartley (444). 

IL (£10.) — J. GoDMAN, Park Hatch, Godalming, Surrey, King John 2nd, 
1 y., 3 m., 2 w.; s.. King John (1100); d., Noble Lady 5th (4419); 
s. of d.. Nobleman (707). 

R. & H. C. — W. S. FoRSTER, Gore Court, Maidstone, Chevalier, 

1 y., 4 m., 5 d. ; s., Gondolier (1001) ; d.. Pretty Maid VI. (3563) ; s. of d.. 
Honest Boy (544). 

Class 46. — Sussex Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1890. 

[1 entry.] 

I. (£15.)— W. S. FoRSTER, Gore Court, Maidstone, Black Eyes (4388), 
4 y., 9 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s., Goldsmith (391); d., Surprise (3116); s. of d.. 
Archduke (381). 

Class 47. — Sussex Reifer, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1890. 

[2 entries.] 

I. (£15.)— J. GoDMAN, Park Hatch, Godalming, Comely 19th (5070), 

2 y., 4 m., 3 w. ; s.. Nobleman (707) ; d., Comely 9th (3682) ; s. of d., Groldboy 
(541). 

II. (£10.*)— Earl of Derby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, Lady Napier 2nd 
(5185), 2 y., 10 m., 4 d., bred by C. T. Lucas, Warnham Court, Horsham ; 
s., Lover (1149) ; d., Lady Napier (5184) ; s. of d., Earl of Magdala 2nd (585). 

Class 48. — Sussex Heifer, cahed in 1891. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — W. S. FoRSTER, Gore Court, Maidstone, Crown Princess 
(5483), 2 y., 3 m., 4 d. ; s. Mikado (705) ; d., Princess 2nd (3325); s. of d , 
Pacific (514). 

H. (£6.)— J. GoDMAN, Park Hatch, Godalming, Gtentle 16th ('5508), 
2 y., 4 m. 5 d. ; s.. Gold (815) ; d., Gentle 4th (2601) ; s. of d., Tavistock (370;. 



♦ Specially recommended. 
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m.* (£3.)— W. S. FoRSTER, Foxglove (5484), 2 y., 4 m., 1 w^ 4 d.; 
s., Oxford Duke Ibt (840) ; d., Koseraary (4381); s. of d., Careful (741). 

Class 49.— Sussex Heifer, calved in 1892. [5 entries.] 

L (£10.) — W. S. FoRSTER, Gore Court, Maidstone, Flo, 1 y., 4 m., 4 w.,2(l.; 
8., Gondolier (1001) ; d., Wadhurst Marigold (5050) ; s. of d,, Lord Charles, 

H. (£5.) — J. GoDMAN, Park Hatch, Godalming, Dahlia 8th, 1 y., 4 m., 

2 w., 1 d.; 8., King John (1100); d., Dahlia 7th (4736); s. of d., Oxford 
Duke (708). 

B. & H. C. — Earl or Derby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, Diamond Reeve, 

1 y., 4in., 2 w., 3 d.; 8., Lord Eacon (974); d., Goldeil Reeve (4C02); 
s. ofd., Goldfinder(821). 

C. — Earl of Derby, Honey Xjass, 1 y., 4 m., 3 w. ; s., Lord Oxeye (954); 
d., Honey 3rd (3753) ; s. of d., Fercy (712). 

Class 50. — Jersey Bully calved in 1889 or 1890. [6 entries.] 

I. (£15) & R. for Champion.t — F. Bradshaw, Lifton Park, Devonshire, 
grey, Grouville's Clyde (vol. v., p. 254, E. J.H.B.), 3 y., 3 w., 2 d., hred 
by H. A Blyth, Essex; s., Grouville's Champion (3346, E.J.H.B.); d., 
Clyde 2nd ; s. of d.. Rocket (1969, E.J.H.B.). 

H. (£10.) — J. Blytii, Wood House, Stansted, Essex, fawn, DistinctiQn'B 
Pride, 3 y., 3 m., 6 d., bred by F. J. Noel, St. Martin's, Jersey ; g.. Hillside 
Lad (3369); d., Distinetion (I.H.B., 5519, F.S., H.C.). 

HI. (£5.) — G. Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, whole fawn, Zulu's 
Pride (1512, J.H.B.), 3 y., 3 m., 3 w., 3 d., bred by G. Malzard, St. Peter's, 
Jersey; s., Morier King (1115, J.H.B.); d., Zulu VL (2964, J.H.B.); 
s. of d., Pollux (871, J.H.B.). 

R, — Eabl Cadogan, K.G., Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmund's, dark grey, 
Columbus, 4 y., 3 m., 3 w., bred by F. Renault, St. Mary's, Jersey; s., Blue 
Prince (J.H.B., 1071, P.S.) ; d., Clemence (J.H.B., 7353, F.S.). 

Class 51. — Jersey Bull, calved in 1891. [13 entries.] 

I. (£16) & Cham])ion (£10).t — Lord Bothsciiild, TringPark, Herts, fawn, 
Flora's Lad (D.D.), 2 y., 1 m., 5 d. ; s., Fan's Lad (3265) ; d.. Flora 6th ; 
s. of d., Dionied (791). 

II. (£10.) — Lord RoTiiscniLD, bronze, Spot's Lad (K.K.), 2 y., 1 m , 

3 w., 1 d.; 8., Columbus (3184); d., Si)ot (J.J.U.B., 7437); s. of d., Sir 
Garnet (J.J.H.B., 405). 

III. (£5.) — J. Bltth, Wood House, Stansted, Essex, fa>vn, Gk>ldfinder, 

2 y., 4 m., bred by J. Luce, St. Lawrence, Jersey ; s.. May Lad (I.H.B., 
1240, P.S. ; H.C.) ; d.. Neatness 3rd (I.H.B., 2624, P.S.; H.C.). 

R, & V. H. C. — G. Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, brown, 
Rosa's Porteseue II. (1686, J.H.B.), 2 v., 4 m., 3 w., 6 d., bred by E. G. 
Benouf. St. Martin's, Jersey; s., Boca's Fortescuc (1318, J.H.B.); d., Chance 
Aster (3540, J.H.B.); s. ofd.. Chancery (999, J.H.B.). 

* Specially recommended. 

t Given by the Gloucester Local Committee for the best Jersey Boll in any 
of the Classes. 
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V, H. C. — H. J. CoRKisH, Thorn ford, Sherborne, Dorset, brown, Bis- 
axck (1669, J.H.B., H.C.), 2 y., 4 m., 2 w., 2 d.,bred by F. 0. D'Auvergne, 
orth Isle, St. Owen's, Jersey ; »., May Lad (1240, J.H.B.) ; d., Whyandotte 
393, J.H.B.). 

C. — J. W. Crookes, Scuttington, Sittingbourne, Kent, black, Daily 
elesraph (B.S.), 2 y. ; s., Pomona's Daily (3654) ; d., Juliette ; s. of d., 
hiva (3427): — J. F. Hicks, Ross House, Redbridge, dark jjrey, Dairy 
ady 1 y., 6 m., 3 w., bred by J. T. Michel, Beaumont, St. Peter's, Jersey ; 
, Lemon's Lad (1329); d.. Pride 2nd (569) :— and Sir W. G. Pearce, Bart., 
^P., Chilton IiO<3ge, Hun^erford, whole. Fan's Nero 2nd, 2 y., 4 m., 3 w., 
d. ; s., Fan's^Nero ; d., Lotta. 

Class 52. — Jersey Bully calved in 1892. [17 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — G. Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, brown, Ijittle Gem 
L828, J.H.B.), 1 y., 2 ra., 3 w., 3 d., bred by E. Hubert, St. Owen's, Jersey ; 
, Golden Pink (1491, J.H.B.) ; d., Devotion 11. (1358, J.U.B.). 

II. (£10.) — H. J. Cornish, Thornford, Sherborne, Dorset, grey fawn, 
lolden Prince, 1 v., 2 m., 6 d., bred bv A. Le Gros, Jersey ; s.. Golden 
Ad (1242, J.H.B.); d., Leoni (3216, J.H.B.). 

m. (£8.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts, dark grey, Columbus 
;nd, 1 y., 1 m., 2 d. ; s., Oolumbus (3184) ; d., Rosalie ; s. cf d.. Castor 
J.J.H.B , 870). 

R. & H. C. — J. R. CoRBETT, More Place, Betchworth, Surrey, dark fawn, 
Jutterboy, 1 y., 4 m., 5 d. ; s.. Butterfly ; d., Daisy of Rochdale 6th. 

H. C. — Lord Rothschild, grej', Fontorson's Boy, 1 y., 1 m., 2 w., 6 d. ; 
., Pandora's Boy (3619); d., Pontorson (J.J.H.B., 1875, P.S. ; H.C.); f. of d., 
lappy Cetewayo (J.J.H.B., 2499) : — and for his grey. Spot's Fresident, 

v., 1 m, 4d.; s., Pieiident (3661); d.. Spot (J.J.H.B., 7437) ; s. of d., 
»ir Garnet (J.J.H.B., 405): — W. E. Budgett, Stoke Lodjje, Stoke Bishop, 
tear Bristol, grey, Duke of Corn'wall, 1 y., 2 w., bred by J. Tremayne, 
leligan, St. Austell ; s.. King of Assyria; d., Hollyhock (vol. iv., p. 363); 
. of d.. Masher (1807) : — and Mrs. E. E. Starkie, Mitchells, SafiVon 
Valilen, dark grey, Fairfay, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w., 5 d., bred by J. Blampied, 
)t. Lawrence, Jersey ; s., Lemon's Lad (1329) ; d., 3 Oaks Fairy (4024). 

C. — J. W. Crookes, Scuttington, Sittingbourne, dark grey. Morning 
?08t, 1 y., 4 m., 4 w., 1 d. ; s., Pomona's Daily (3654); d.. Clematis (vol. v., 
•. 23c, E.J.H.B.); s. of d.. King:— and Mrs. M. Custance, Brook Heath, 
ireamore, Salisbury, bronze grey, Dairy King 4th, 1 y., 1 ra., 2 w., 4 d. ; 
. D liry King III. (3200) ; d., Sybil's Gem ; s. of d., Thornford Gem (2943). 

Class 53. — Jersey Cow, in-Milk or tn-Calf, calved before 1890. 

[29 entries.] 

I. (£15), & Champion (£10).*— G. Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, 
roken colour, Mona 7th, 4 y., 1 ni., 2 w., 4 d., bred by F. P. Hocquoil, St. 
)\ven's, Jersey; s., LeoniHas (881, J.H.B.); d., Mona 3rd (1447, J.H.B.): 
. of d., Wolseley (401, J.H.B.). 

II. (£10), & R. for Chiimpion.* — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts, 
roamy lawn, Spot, 7 y., 2 ni., 1 w., 5 d., brel by J. Le Moignan, St. John's, 
ersey ; s., Sir Garnet (405); d., Bremen (J.H.B. , 4063). 

* Given by the Ciloucc-jlcr LocaJ Committee for the best Jersey Cow cr Heifer 
I any of the Clasaea. 

Z.2 
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HI. (£8.) — Lord Rothschild, grey, Wigton 2nd, 4 y., 11 m., 3 w.,2d., 
bred by A. Gautier, St. Savioiir*s, Jersey ; s., Count Wolaeley (928) ; d^ 
Wigton (7198), F.S.) ; s. of d.. Sir Robert (366, P.S.). 

B. & V. H. C. — Mrs. E. E. Starkib, Mitcbells, Saflfron Walden, fliwn 
and white. Flora's Pearl, 4 y., 2 m., 4 w., 1 d., bred by C. de Sendrv, Le 
Baiinelais, Trinity ; s., Standard (1056) ; d., Flora's Pride (984). 

H. C. — Lord Rothschild, fawn with little white. Bay Iieaf4tli, 7 v., 
2 m., 3 w., bred by P. Arthur, St. Saviour's, Jersey; s., Wolseley (2l6o); 
d. Bayleaf (J.J.H.B., 3557, F.S.C.) : — and his fawn and white, Clemence 
2nd, 5 y., 3 m., 5 d., bred by F. Renault, St. Mary's, Jersey ; s., Goldea 
Kins (955) ; d., Clonience (7353, F.S.) : — W. Arkwbiqht, Everleigh Manor, 
Marlborough, brownish grey, Scarsdale Ijiberty, 4 y., 11 m., 2 w., 2 d., 
bred by C. A. Balleine, St. Peter's, Jersey ; s., LoM Nelson, (900, J.H.B.) ; 
d., La Marseillaise (4378, J.II.B.) : — J. R. Corbett, More Place, Betchwcrlh, 
Surrey, fawn, Sweet Jessamine, 6 y., 11 m., 2 w., 3 d., bred by J. Arthur. 
Jersey ; s., Lord Wolseley ; d.. Jessamine 5th : — H. J. Cobkibh, Thomfoni, 
Sherborne, Dorset, dark brown, Hival's Julia 2nd, 7 y., 11 m., 2 w., 5 d., 
bred by P. Mourant, St. Saviour's, Jersey ; s.. La Commune*8 Prince (2584) ; 
d.. Rival's Julia (vol. v., p. 630); s. of d.. Governor 2Qd (1646):— J. W. 
CR00KF.S, Scuttiugton, Sittingboume, Kent, grey and white Juliette 
(Register No. viii., p. 70), 5 y., 9 m., 1 w., 4 d., bred by P. J. Machio, 
Trinity, Jersey ; s., Khiva (3427); d., Celandine (3842, F.S.C.):— and hi* 
black, Black Bess 2nd (vol. v., p. 194), 9 y., 1 m., 3 w., 6 d., bred by 
J. Arthur, St. Mary's, Jersey : — and G. Greenall, fawn, Ji& Chasse's 
Fancy 3rd (3052, J.H.B.), 5 v., 2 m., 4 w., bre<l by J. Coutanche, St John's, 
Jersey ; s., Lily's Prince (681, J.H.B.) ; d., La Chasse's Fancy (4211, LH.B.). 

C. — W. Arkwright, whole fawa, Scarsdale Bistre, 4 y., 3 m., 4 d., 
bred by F. Rouland, St. Helier's, Jersey ; s., Count Bismarck (923, J.H.B.); 
d., Roeie of Belmont (2290, J.H.B.) ; s. of d., Everton King (390, J.H.R): 
— J. Blyth, Wood House, Stansted, Essex, grey, Ijady Nelson (vol. v.)r 
5 y., 3 m., 4 w., bred by P. J. Ahier, St. Uelier's, Jersey ; s., liord Nelson 
(3484); d.. Tiny; s. of d., Cetewayo 4th (2316):— and his light fawn, 
Hortance, (vol. v.), 5 y., 3 w., 6 d., bred by F. J. Driscoll, Jersey; s., 
PoUux (3653); d.. Les Champ's Pride (6837, F.S., H.C.) :— J. F. Hicks, 
Ross House, Redbrldge, Hants, grey fawn, Julie Angot, 4 y., 2 m., 3 w., 
5 d., bred bv P. Le Moltu, Lc Com, St. Owen's, Jersey ; s., Blue Prince 
(1071) ; d., Madame Angot (3237) : — ^and R. P. Wheadon, Leicester Honse, 
11 minster, brown, Matilda Bright, 5 y., 2 w., 3d., bred by F. C. Le Sueur. 
Trinity, Jersey ; s., Butes Fancy (950, J.H.B.); d., Miranda Bright; 8.oi 
d., Darlow. 

Class 54. — Jersey Heifer, in-Milk or in-Cdlf^ calved in 1890. 

[16 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — G. Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, brown, Daisy of 
the Valley, 3 y., 3 m., 1 w., 5 d., bred by J. C. Le Sueur, St. SaviourV, 
Jersey; s.. Count Wolseley (928, J.H.B.); d., Beauty of Ogden (2563, 
J.U.B.). 

H. (£10.) — W. Arkwrigip", Everleigh Manor, Marlborough, pale fawn 
and wiiite, Scarsdale Florida, 2 y., 11 m., 3 w., 5 d.; s., Marmalade 
(3515, E.J.U.B.); d., Scarsdale Monte Carlo (vol. v., p. 664); s. of d., 
Carlo 3rd (817, J.H.B.). 

m. (£3.) — J. R. Corbett, More Place, Betchworth, Surrey, light fawo, 
Stargazer C, 3 y., 1 w., G d. ; s., Franciscan ; d., Stargazer 4th ; s. of d., 

Paron Betchworth. 
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K. & H. C. — Lord Rothschild, Trinor Park, Herts, fawn, Belle, 3 y., 
nu, 2 vv., 2 d.; s.. Trial (J.J.H.B., 1187, H.C.) ; d., Belle Victorine 3rd; 
of d., Potsdam (J.J.H.B., 833). 

H- C. — Lord Rothschild, mulberry, Crocus, 3 y., 1 m., 4 d. ; s., Count 
''olseley (928) ; d., Tulip (P.S., J.H.B.) ; s. of d., Sultane*s Favourite (873) : 
-W. E.BuDGETT, Stoke Lodge, Stoke Bishop, near Bristol, black, fawn and 
hite, iDaisy 4tli, 2 y., 7 m. ; s., Frivol (2454); d., Daisy 2nd; s. of d., 
Wrangle (3003): — A. Gibbs, Tyctesfield, Bristol, grey, Apothecaire 2nd, 

y., 1! m., bred by F. Le Brocq, Jersey; s., Bill Boy (1175, J.H.B.) ; d., 
L^Hjthceaire (3110, J.H.B.): — and W. Maddick, Heavitree, Exeter, grey, 
jittle Je'wel 2ncU 3 v., 4 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s., Badier Grey ; d.. Little 
ewtfl 1st ; s. of d., Daisy's Carlo. 

C. — G. Greenall, fawn, Juanita., 2 y., 5 m., 3 d., bred by T. P. Labbey, 
fersey ; s., Trial (1187, J.H.B.) ; d., Sebantu (6281, J.H.B.). 

Class 55. — Jersey Heifer, calved in 1891. [20 entries.] 

X. (£10.) — Fowler and de la Perrelle, Southampton, brown, Golden 
Drop II. (J.H.B.), 2 y., 5 m., bred by F. Desmares, Jersey; s.. Golden 
^VAg (1328, J.H.B.); d.. Golden Drop (2448, J.H.B.). 

II. (£6.) — Mrs. E. E. Starkie, Mitchells, Saffron Walden, dark brown, 
Grand Daughter, 2 y., 1 m., 3 w., 3 d., bred by E. G. de la Perrelle, 
:>t. Helier's, Jersey ; s., Sir William 2nd (1145) ; d.. Daughter (2911). 

m. (£8.) — G. E. Smart, Combe Hay Park, Bath, whole, Beatrice, 2 y., 

1 ni., 2 d. ; s.. Jubilee (F.O.) ; d.. Actress, s. of d. Gordon (2482). 

H. & H. C. — J. R. Corbett, More Place, Betch worth, Surrey, dark fawn, 
Mab, 1 y., 11 m., 3 w., 10 d. ; s., Franciscan; d., Mabel 111.; s. of d., 
Baron Betchworth. 

EL C. — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts, fawn, Cupida, 2 y., 3 w. ; 
s., Columbus (3184) ; d., Truelove ; s. of d.. Lord Nelson (D.T.) : — and J. R. 
Corbett, fawn, Emily (K.K.), 2 y., 1 d. ; s., Dog Rose ; d., Emily K. 

C. — H. J. Cornish, Thorn ford, Sherborne, Dorset, light brown. Bona, 

2 y., 1 m., 3 w., 2 d., bred by J. P. Falle, St. Martin's, Jersey ; s.. Monarch, 
^1167, J.H.B.) ; d., Happy Waverley (5423, J.H.B.) : — Fowler and de la 
Perrelle, fawn, Fonoiere H. (J.H.B.), 2 y., 5 m., bred by F. Desmares ; 
8., Golden Stag (1328, J.H.B.); d., Fonciere (2286, J.H.B.) :— and their 
grey fawn, Susie (J.H.B.), 2 y., 1 m., bred by E. Luce, Jersey; s., Sir 
William n. (1145, J.H.B.); d., Renarde (3774, J.H.B.):— G. Greenall, 
Walton Hall, Warrington, fawn. Rose Adieu, 2 y., 1 w., 3 d., bred by 
G. W. Hastings, Great Malvern ; s.. Conqueror ; d.. Good Rose ; s. of d., 
Doj;matic: — and J. F. Hicks, Ross House, Redbridge, brown, Hosedale, 
2 v., 1 w., 2 d., bred by K. G. Homeril, St. Lawrence, Jersey ; s., William 
2nd (1145) ; d.. Duchess 3rd (2043). 

Class 56. — Jersey Heifer, calved in 1892. [32 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts, grey, Wigton 5th, 
1 y., 1 m., 2 w., 1 d.; s.. Pandora's Boy (3619); d., Wigton 2nd; s. of d., 
Count Wolseley (928). 

H. (£6.) — G. Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, broken fawn. 
Wonder's Queen, 1 y., 1 w. 

m. (£3.) — J. W. Crookes, Scuttington, Sittingboume, Kent, black, 
Summer Number, 1 y., 1 m., 2 w., 6 d. ; s., Pomona's Daily (3654) ; d., 
S'ora ; s. of d., Carlo 3rd. 
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B. & V. H. C— -Mrs. E. E. Stabkie, Mitchells, Saffron Walden, whole, 
Marotte, 11 m., 2 w., 5 d., bred at St. John's Ck)llege, Cambridge; s., 
Rosa's Wonder (3728) ; d. Mamie ; s. of d., Castor (3154). 

H. C. — Lord Hotuschild, fawn, Jessamine, 11 m., 3 w., 4 d., bred by 
J. Brut ton, Yeovil ; s., Sunbeam (vol. v., \\ 602) ; d.. Jealousy ; s. of d., 
Sir William 2ik1 (3810):— and bis fawn, Gloire de D^jon, 1 y., 2d.; i, 
Kosehill (3732) ; d.. Miss Rosy ; s. of d., Kosy's Wonder (835, J.J.aB., P.S.; 
H.C.) :— J. R. CoBBETT, More Place, Bctchwortb, Smrey, fawn, Starbright, 
1 y., 2 w. ; s.. Cloth of Gold; d., Stargazer (C.); s. of d., Franciscan :- 
J. W. Cbookes, black. Daily Qraphic, 1 y., 4 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; 8., Pomona's 
Daily (3654) ; d., St. Martin's Choice (vol. v., p. 651) ; s. of d., Earl of 
St. Martins : — and G. Greenall, dark grey, Iia Chasse's Surprise, 1 y^ 
4 m., 1 w., 6 d., bred by J. G. Helleur, St. Lawrence, Jersey; s., Uplanl 
Lad (1456, J.H.B.) ; d., Curzola IL (1110, J.U.B.). 

C. — Eabl Cadogan, K.G., Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmnnds, fawn, 
Clememcy, 1 y., 11 m., 2 w. ; s.. Royal Boy (1541); d., Lady ClementiDe; 
s. of d., Mourier King (1115) : — W. E. Budget t, Stoko Lodge, Stoke Bishoi*, 
Bristol, fawn, Spot 4th, 1 y., 4 m.; s., Marius 2nd (3613); d., Spot 3nl; 
s. of d., Frivol (2454) :— and his fawn, Bose of Weston ith, 1 y., 3 w.; 
s., Marius 2nd (3513) ; d., Rose of Weston 3rd (vol. v., p. 64l); s. of d., 
Frivol : — J. R. Corbett, fawn, Em, 1 y., 2 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Franciscan; 
d., Emmie ; s. of d., Nestor's Pjince :--H. J. Cobnish, Thomford, SherbornPt 
Dorset, brown. Classic, 11 m., 4 w., 2 d. ; d., Cassia ; s. of d., Nestor 7tli 
(3577) : — and J. W. Cbookes, fawn, Daylight, 1 y., 4 m.. 6 d. ; s., Pomona's 
Daily (3654) ; d., Roselight (vol. v., p. 476) ; s. of d., Rosy's Carlo (3736). 

BUTTER TEST PBTZEa* 

Coic or Heifer in the Jersey Clasaes, eligible for the English Jeney 
Herd Book, yielding the largest quantity of Butter hy the practical 
Test of the Separator and Chum. [10 entries.] 

L (Gold Medal & £8.)— Mrs. E. E. Stabkie, MitcheUs, Saffron Walden, 
fawn and white, Flora's Pearl, 4 y ., 2 m., 4 w., 1 d., bred by C. de Sendry, 
Le Bannelais, 'Irinity ; s., Standard (1056); d., Flora's Pride (984). 

II. (Silver Medal & £8.)— J. R. Cobbett, Moro Place, Betchworth, Suney, 
light fawD. Stargazer C, 3 y , 1 w., 6 d. ; s., Franciscan ; d., Stargazer 4th; 
s. of d., Baron Bctchwortb. 

m. (Bronze Medal & £8.)— Dr. H. Watney, Buckhold, Pangboumc, 
Reading, fawn, Vesta 2nd, 7 y., 11 m., 1 w., 4 d., bred by W. H. Campion, 
Danny, Sussex; s., Goldfield (2480, E.H.B.) ; d., Vesta (vol. v., p. 736); 
s. of d., Ford Somers (507). 

aUEBNSET. 

Class 57. — Guernsey Bull, calved in 1889 or 1890. [7 entries.] 

I. (£16) and Champion (£10.t)— Express Daiby Co., Limited, College 
Farm, Fiuchley, Middlesex, oianjic fawn, Alexander the Oreat, 3 y., 7 in.» 
bred by Col. Le Mottee, Guernsey ; s., Claude (375, P.S.) ; d., Alexander Sn\ 
(1497, R.G.A.S.). 



* Given by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

t Given by the Gloucester Local Committee for th» best Goemtey Boll in 
any of the Classes. 
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XL (£10.) — J. Stephens, Grove House, Finchley, red and white, ICay 
Boy (346, E.G.H.B.), 4 y., 4 w. ; s., Excelsior 8th (138, E.G.H.B.) ; d., 
May Flower (230, E.G.H.b.), s. of d., Stanley (96, R.G.A.SO. 

m. (£5.) — Hev. L. U. Jones, Llandough Rectory, Cardiflf, red and white, 
Claude 2nd, 2 y., 11 m., 1 w., 3 d. ; bred by T. R. Thompson, Erwr Delyn, 
near Penarth ; s., Claude 1st (298) ; d.. Lady Niby Foley (1081). 

R. dE H. C. — Sir F. A. Montefiore, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, orange 
and white. Sir Francis 2nd (440), 2 y., 9 m. ; s., Jioftus (248); d., Laura 
3rd (1094). 

Class 58. — Guernsey Bully calved in 1891. [7 entries.] 

I. (£16.)— G. Long, Ogbourne St. Andrew, Marlborough, fawn and white. 
Oriole (4y4, E.G.H.B.), 2 y., 4 m., 3 w. ; s., Original (262, E.G.H.B.) ; d., 
Fan 3rd (543, E.G.H.B.) ; s. of d., Farmer's Pride. 

H. (£10.) — W. Maddick, Heavitree, Exeter, yellow and white. Nimble 
(493, E.G.H.B.), 2 y., 1 m., 6 d. ; s.. Nimble 1st (349, E.G.H.B.); d., Miss 
Evelyn (1395, E.G.H.B.); s. of d.. The EarL 



(£6.)— Col. H. W. Shakerley, The Hall, Fairlight, Hastings, pale 
red aud white, Paradox III. (497), 1 y., 10 m., 4 w., 1 d. ; s., Paradox (352) ; 
d., Daisy du Hougue du Pommier (1254) ; s. of d., Golden Fleece. 

B. & H. C— Sir F. A. Montefiore, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, fawn 
and white, Lord Worth 2nd, 1 y., 7 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s.. Lord Worth (341) ; 
d., Laura 2nd (488). 

Class 59. — Guernsey Bull, calved in 1892. [5 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — J. Stephens, Grove House, Finchley, red and white, Adonis, 
8 111., 2 w., 6 d. ; s., May Boy (346, E.G.H.B.) ; d., Muriel (1132, E.G.H.B.) ; 
s. of d., CUmax (14, E.G.H.B.). 

H. (£10.) — Hon. Mrs. A. B. Hamilton, Combs, Stowmarket, red fawn, 
Gaza, 1 y., 1 m., 2 w., 5 d. ; s., Sampson (269, E.G.H.B.) ; d., Florence 
(119, E.G.H.B.). 

ITL* (£3.)— Hon. Mrs. A. B. Hamilton, fawn, Day Star, 1 y., 2 m., 
2 w., 1 d. ; 8., Sampson (269, E.G.H.B.) ; d., Day's Eye 3rd (1260, E.G.H.B.) ; 
fi. of d., Baron Vauxbeleta 2nd (126, E.G.H.B.). 

R. & H. C. — G. Long, Ogbourne St. Andrew, Marlborough, fawn and 
white, RuBtiouB, 1 y., 3 m. ; s., Emin Pascha (398, E.G.H.B.) ; d., Bluebell 
(816, E.G.H.B.). 

Class 60. — Guernsey Cow, in-Milh or in-Calf, calved before 1890. 

[8 entricH.] 

I. (£15) and Champion (£10.t)— Sir F. A. Montefiore, Bart., Worth 
Park, Crawley, fawn and white. Marguerite de Fauxcennaire (1382), 
5 v., 10 m., bred by J. Martin, Guernsey; s., Billy; d., Marguerite de 
Faiixcennaire (1996, K.G.A.S.). 



* Specially recommended. 

t Given by the Gloucester Local Committee for the best Guernsey Cow or 
Heifer in any of the Classes. 
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II. (£10.) — J. Stephens, Grove House, Finchley, orange, fawn and white, 
Muriel (1132, E.G.H.B.), 7 y., 8 ra., 2 w., 5 d., bred by H. Abrahms 
Bronet, St. Peter's I'ort, Guernsey ; s.. Climax (14, E.G.U.B.) ; d., Whitev 
(1603, G.H.B.). 

m. (£8.) — Capt. M. Verschoyle, Spriugfield, Ross, Herefordsbire, whole 
yellow, Lady Mildred, 6 y., 3 ui. 

R. — C. Lee Campbell, Glewstone Court, Ross, fawn, Buttercup, 5 y. 

Class 61. — Guernsey Heifer y in-Milk or in- Calf calved in 1890. 

[8 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — Express Dairy Co., TiiMiTED, College Farm, Fincbley, red and 
white. Dairy Queen 4th, 2 y., 5 m., 2d.; s. Bonnie Laddie ; d., Dairy 
Queen 3rd. 

II. (£10.) — Mrs. H. C. Stephens, Avenue House, Fincbley, fawn and 
white. Citron Blossom 4tli (1572, E.G.H.B.), 3 y., 2 m., 4 w., 1 d.; »., 
Thorn (278, E.G.H.B.); d.. Citron Blossom (1243, E.G.H.B.); «. of i, 
Marcus (36, P.S., R.G.A.S.). 

m. (£3.) — J. Stephens, Grove House, Fincbley, orange, fawn and white, 
Camelia of Guernsey (2103, E.G.H.B.), 3 y., 1 m., 1 w., bred by G. 
Gaudion, Renchfer, Guernsey; s., Lord Strangford 2nd (234, G.H.B.); d., 
Daisy. 

B. & H. C. — Express Dairy Co.. Limited, orange, fawn and white, St 
Margaret 5tli, 2 y., 5 m. ; s., Bonnie Laddie ; d., St. Margaret 2nd. 

C. — J. F. Hicks, Ross House, Redbridse, Hants, fawn, Bosalind 7th 
(3143, P.S., R.G.H.B.), 2 y., 8 m., 3 w., bred by J. W. Martel, Prec!, 
Guernsey; s., Archibald (442, P.S.); d., Rosalind 2nd (2037, P.S.). 

Class 62. — Guernsey Heifer, calved in 1891. [8 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Fowler and De la Perrelle, Southampton, red and white, 
Oasis VI. (2983, P.S.), 2 y., 2 m., bred by J. Mace, Guernsey; s., Power 
(G02, R.G.H.B.); d.. Oasis (378, R.G.U.B.). 

II. (£6.) — G. Long, Ogbourae St. Andrew, Marlborough, fawn and white. 
Miss Ethel Srd, 2 y., 1 m., 2 w. ; s., Emin Pasha (398, E.G.H.B.) ; d., 
Miss Ethel ; s. of d.. Baron Vauxbelet. 

III. (£8.) — J. Stephens, Grove House, Finchley, pale red and white, 
Muriel IV. (1984, E.G.H.B.), 1 y., 7 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s.. May Boy (346, 
E.G.H.B.); d., Muriel (1132, E.G.H.B): s. of d.. Climax (14, E.G.H.B.). 

B. & H. C— Col. H. W. Shakerley, The Hall, Fairlight, Hastings, pale 
re. I and white, Phoebe, 2 y., 3 w. ; s., Paradox (352); d., Topsy de St. 
Ilelene (1197); s. of d., Dick du Beaulieu (G.H.B.). 

H. C. — Sir F. A. Montefiore, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, pale red and 
white, White Star (2354), 1 y., 3 ra., 3 w., bred by J. Ogier, St. Peter's 
Port, Guernsey; s., Rouget (531, P.S., R.G.A.S.); d., Hero 2nd (1017, P.S., 
R.G.A.S.). 

Class 63. — Guernsey Heifer, calved in 1892. [16 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— Col. H. W. Shakerley, The Hall, Fairlight, Hastings, red, 
Doda (2125), 1 y., 1 w., 1 d.; s.. King Dandy (408); d., Lilla (ltf63); 
s. of d., Plutarch. 
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H. (£6.) — Hon. Mrs. A. B. Hamilton, Combs, Stowmarket, fawn and 
vbite, Hosemary 2nd, 1 y., 1 m., 2 w., 5 d. ; s., Jesse (328, E.Gr.H.B.) ; 
I., Rosemary (273, E.G.H.B.) ; s. of d.. Loyal (37, E.G.H.B.). 

m. (£3.) — Mrs. H. C. Stephens, Avenue House, Finchley, fawn and 
vbite, Citron Blossom VII. (2111, E.G.H.B.), 9 m., 4 w., 2 d. ; s.. May 
5oy (346, E.G.H.B.) ; d.. Citron Blossom IV. (1512, E.G.H.B.). 

B. & H. C. — G. Long, Ogbourne St. Andrew, Marlborough, fawn and 
vhite, Evelyn 2nd, 8 m., 2 w., 5 d. ; s., Oriole (494, E.G.H.B.) ; 0., Villa- 
;eoise 2nd ; s. of d., Koyaliste (184, R.G.A.S.). 

H. C. — Express Dairy Co., Limited, College Farm, Finchley, lemon 
\\\n and white, Swissville Boyal, 1 y., 1 m., 3 w. ; s.. Royal Champion; 
I., Swissville Lass :— and Sir F. A. Montefiore, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, 
awn and white, Constance of Worth, 1 y., 1 m., 2 w. ; s.. Lord Worth 
.'541); d., Esmeralda (751), (late Constance). 

C. — G. Long, fawn and white. Gold Fairy, 8 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s.. Oriole 
494, K.G.H.B.); d., Fairy of the Tablons; s. of d., Charley. 

S})ecial Prizes, given hy the English Guernsey Cattle Society, for the 
Best Pair of Guernsey Cows in any of the classes, Silver Cup value 
oL ; for the Best Pair of Guernsey Heifers in any of the classes, 
Silver Cup value 51. 

Pair of Cows : — Sir F. A. Montefiore, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, Sussex, 
awn and white. Marguerite de Fauxcennaire (1382), 5 y., 10 m., bred 
)y J. Martin, Guernsey; s., Billy; d., Marguerite de Fauxcennaire (1996, 
IG.A.S.), and fawn and white, Fortuna (758, E.G.H.B.), 7 y., 1 m., 2 w., 
)retl by M. A. Rentoul, Junior Carlton Club, London ; s.. Hopeful (35, 
E.G.H.B.); d.. Blossom (21). 

Pair of Heifers : — Mrs. H. C. Stephens, Avenue House, Finchley, fawn and 
vhite. Citron Blossom 4tli (1572, E.G.H.B.), 3 y., 2 m., 4 w., 1 d. ; s., 
rhorn (278, E.G.H.B.); d., Citron Blossom (1243, E.G.H.B.); s. of d., Marcus 
36, P.S., R.G.A.S.), and fawn and white. Citron Blossom VII. (2111, 
':.G.H.B.), 9 m., 4 w., 2 d. ; s.. May Boy (346, E.G.H.B.); d.. Citron Blos- 
om 4th (1572, E.G.H.B.). 

K HI K. H. T . 

CiJiss 64:,— Kerry Bull, calved in 1890, 1891 or 1892. [5 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. Robertson, The Firs, Hatton, Warwick, Boyal Windsor, 
\ y., 3 m. 

IL (£5.) — M. J. Sutton, Kidmore Grange, Caversham, Oxon, Euda's 
jHory, 2 v., 1 w., 3 d., bred by Marquess of Lansdowne, Bowood ; s., Dan 
)'Conneir(68) ; d.. Euda (368). 

B, — Rev. H. F. Knightley, Wasperton, Warwick, Kidmore Colorado 
5nd, 2 y., 5 d., bred by M. J. Sutton, Kidmore Grange, Caversham; s., 
Jolonulo (63) ; d.. Flora (13) ; s. of d., Shaun on Scoop. 

Class 65. — Ken-y Cow or Heifer, in-Milk or in-Calf, of any age, 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — M. J. Sutton, Kidmore Grange, Caversham, Oxon, Killamey 
;i091), 5 y. 
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IL (£5.)— M. J. Sutton, Peep (732). 

ni. (£2.)— M. J. Sutton, NigeUa (689), 7 y. 

B. & H. C— M. J. Sutton, Violet (876), 7 y. 

H. C. — J. Robertson, The Firs, HaltoD, Warwick, Molly, 4 y., 2 in. 

"br.d by J. RobertsuD, Lamancha, Malahide. 

DEXTER E:EBBY. 

Class 66.— Dexter Kerry Bull, calved in 1890, 1891, or 1892. 

[1 entry.] 

I. (£10.)— H. Swithikbank, Deriham Court, Denham, Bucks, red, 
Denham Fergus (37), 2 y., 8 m., 2 w.. 2 d.; s., Limelight (12); d., 
Deuhaui Dorothy (54). 

Class 67. — Dexter Kerry Cow or Heifer, in-Milh or if^Calf, of any 

age, [8 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — H. SwiTHiNBANK, Dcnham Court, Denham, Bucks, black, 
Denham Dot (55), 5 y. about. 

II. (£5.) — H. D. D. Betteridge, Drayton St. Leonards, WalliDgford, 
black. Moonshine, 3 y., 11 m., 2 w., bred by Marquis Conyngham, Slane 
Castle, CO. Meath ; s., Suulight ; d.. Moonstone. 

m. (£2.)— J. Robertson, The Firs, Hatton, Warwick, black, First 
Love. 

B. & H. C— H. SwiTHiNBANE, black, Denham Ijady Iiimerick (59), 
y. about. 

</. — H. D. D. Betteridge, black. Lobelia, 7 y. about : — and for lis 
black, Allydam, 3 y., 7 m. about. 

AUnr BBEED OB CBOSS.'^ 

(In Classes G8, 69 and 70 the quantity and quality of the milk and the date of 

last calving were taken into consideration.) 

Class 68. — Pair of Cows, in-Milk. [1 entry.] 

I. (£15.)— Joseph Bennett, Down House, Dursley, Gloucestershire, red 
Shorthorns, 6 y. 

CiASS 69. — Cow, in-Milk, [3 entries.] 

L (£10.) — Joseph Bennett, Down House, Dursley, shorthorn, Violet, 
5 v., bred by — Meredith, Tytherington. 

II. (£5.) — Joseph Bennett, red and white crossbred, Filpail, 7 y. 

CiASS 70. — Pair of Heifers, in-Milk, calved in 1890. [1 entry.] 
I. (£10.) — Joseph Bennett, Down House, Dursley, shorthorns. 

* The prizes in Classes 68, 69 and 70 were given by the Glouoester Local 
Committee, and open only to residents in the county of Gloucester. 
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SHEEP. 

liEICESTEB. 
Class 71. — Leicester Shearling Bam. [7 entries.] 

L (£10), and K. for Champion,* — G. Harrison, Under Park, Lealholm, 
Grosmont, Yorkshire, 1 y., 3 m. 

IL (£6.) — G. Harrison, I y., 3 m. 

m. (£2.) — G Harrison, 1 y., 3 m. 

H. &. H. C. — Mrs. Perry -Herbick, Beau Manor Park, Loughborough > 

1 y., 2 m., 2 w. 

Class 72. — Pair of Leicester Bam Lambs, dropped in 1893. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — G. Harrison, Undcrpark, Lealholm, Grosmont, Yorkshire, 

2 m., 3 w. 

n. (£6.) — G. Harbison, 2 m., 3 w. 

K. — Mrs. Perrt-Herrick, Beau Manor Park, Loughborough, 2 m., 2 w. 

Class 73. — Pen of Three Leicester Shearling Ewes, [4 entries.] 

L (£10.) — G. Harrison, Underpark, Lealholm, Grosmont, Yorkshire, 

1 y., 2 m., 3 w. 

IL (£5.) — G. Harrison, 1 y., 2 m., 3 w. 

B. & C. — Mrs. Perby-Heruick, Beau Manor Park, Loughborough, 1 y., 

2 m., 2 w. 

COTSWOliD. 

Class 74. — Cotswold SJiearling Bam. [10 entries.] 

L (£10), and Champion (£10.*) — T. R. Hulbert, North Cemey, Ciren- 
cester, 1 y., 3 m. 

H. (£6.)— R. SwANWicK, Royal Agricultural College Farm, Cirencester, 
1 y., 3 m. 

HL (£2.)— J. lifADDOCKS, Glanwanie Court, near Hereford, William 2nd, 
1 y., 4 m. 

R. & H. C. — G. Bagnall and Son, Westwell, Burford, Ozon, 1 y., 4 m., 
1 w., 5 d. 

H. C. — R. SwANWiCK, 1 y., 3 m. 

Class 75. — Pair of Cotswold Bam Lambs, dropped in 1893. 

[4 entries.] 

L (£10.)— F. Craddock, Eastington, Xorthleach, Gloucestershire, 4 m.. 



2 w. 



* Given by the Gloucester Local Committee for the best Long-woolled Bam 
or Bam Lamb in any of the CIas:>e9. 
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H. (£5.) — T. J\, HuLBERT, North Cerney, Cirencester, 3 m. 
B. & H. C— T. 1?. Hdlbert, 3 m. 

Class 76. — Pen of Three Cotswold Shearling Ewes, [10 entries.] 

I. (£10), and Champion (£10.*)— 1^ Swan wick, Royal Agricultural Col- 
lege Farm, Cirencester, 1 y., 3 m. 

II. (£5,)— E. SwANwicK, 1 y., 3 m. 

III. (£2.) — T. K. HuLBKRT, North Cerney, Cirencester, 1 y., 3 m. 

R. & H. C. — R. SwANWicK, 1 y., 3 m. 

H. C. — G. Bagnall and Son, Westwell, Burford, Oxon, 1 y., 4 m. :— and 
for their 1 y. 4 m. : — and for their 1 y., 4 m. : — T. R. Hulbert, 1 y., 3 m.: 
— J. Maddockp, Glanwarne Court, near Hereford, 1 y., 3 m,, 1 w., 6 d. :— 
and R. Swan WICK, 1 y., 3 m. 

DEVON liONG-WOOIi. 

Class 77. — Devon Long- Wool Shearling Bam, [17 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — N. Cook, Chevithorne, Tiverton, Devon, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w. 

II. (£5.) — X. Cook, 1 y., 4 m. 

III. (£2.) — Sir J. H. H. Amory, Bart., Knightshayes Court, Tiverton, 
1 y., 3 m. 

H. & H. C. — J. White, Torweston, Williton, Somerset, 1 y., 2 m. 

H. C. — Sir J. H. H. Amory, Bart., 1 y., 2 m., 3 w. : — C. G. Thobxe, 
Curdon, Williton, Somerset, 1 y., 3 ni. : — and J. White, 1 y., 3 m. 

Class 78. — Pair of Devon Long-Wool Bam Lambs, dropped in 1893. 

[5 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — N. Cook, Chevithorne, Tiverton, 4 m., 1 w. 

II. (£5.)— N. Cook, 4 m. 
R. — N. Cook, 4 m. 

Class 79. — Pen of Three Devon Long-Wool Shearling Etces. 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£10), and R. for Champion.* — N. Cook, Chevithorne, Tiverton, 1 y., 
3m., 3 w. 

II. (£5.)— N. Cook, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w. 

III. (£2.)— Sir J. U. H. Amory, Bart., Knightshayes Court, Tiverton, 
1 y., 2 m., 3 w. 

R. — Sir J. H. H. Amory, Bart., 1 y., 3 m. 

OTHER liONO-WOOIi BREEDS. 

Class 80. — Shearling Bam, 
[No Entry.] 



* Given by the Gloucester Local Committee for the best Long-woolled Bwc in 
any of the Classes. 
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Class 81. — Fair of Bam Lambs, dropped in 1693. 

[No Entry.] 

Class 82. — Fen of Three Shearling Ewes. 

[No Entry.] 

SOUTHDOWN. 

Class 83. — Southdown Shearling Bam, [18 entries.] 

I. (£10), and R. for Champion.* — J. S. Hodgson, Lythe Hill, Haslcmerc, 
Surrey, 1 v., 3 m., 3 w. 

II. (£5.) — J. Bltth, Wood House, Stansted, Essex, 1 v., 3im. 

m. (£2.)— n.R.H. THE Prince of Wales, K.G., Sandringliam, Norfolk, 
1 v., 3 m. 

R. & H. C. — Sir W. Throckmorton, Bart., Buckland, Fariogdou, Berks, 
1 v., 3 m., 1 w., 4 d. 

H. C. — E. Ellis, Summersbury, Shalford, Guildford, I y., 3 m. 

C. — H. L. C. Brassey, Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent^ I y., 3 m. 

Class 84. — Fair of Southdown Bam Lambs, dropped in 1893. 

[11 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — E. Ellis, Summersbury, Shalford, Guildford, 3 m., 2 w. 

II. (£5.) — Duke of Northumberland, K.G., Albury Park, Guildford, 
15 w.. Id.; 14 w., 2 d. 

IH. (£2.) — J. Blyth, Wood House, Stansted, Essex, 3^ m. 

R. & H. C— J. S. Hodgson, Lythe Hill Farm, Haslemere, Surrey, 3 c, 
3 w. 

Class 85. — Fen of Three Southdown Shearling Ewes, [12 entries.! 

L (£10.) — J. Blyth, Wood House, Stansted, Essex, 1 y., 3i m. 

IL (£5.) — H. L. C. Brassey, Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent, 1 y., 3 m. 

m. (£2.) — E. Ellis, Summersbury, Shalford, Guildford, 1 y., 3 m. 

R. & H. C. — J. S. Hodgson, Lythe Hill Farm, Haslemere, Surrey, 1 y.» 
3 m., 3 w. 

HAMPSHIRE DOWN. 

Class 8G. — Hampshire Down Shearling Bam, [6 entries.] 

L (£10.) — W. Newton, Crowmarsh Battle, Wallingford, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 

H. (£5.) — H. Le Roy Lewis, Westbury Park, Petersfield, Hants, Cabul* 
1 y., 4 m., 1 w. 

in. (£2.) — F. R. Moore, Littlecort, Upavon, Wilts, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 

R — H. Le Roy Lewis, Caddy, 1 y., 4 m., 1 w. 

♦ Given by the Gloucester Local Committee for the beat Short-wooUed Bam 
Or Ram Lamb ia any of the Classes. 
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Class 87. — Pair of Hampshire Down Ram Lamhs^ dropped in 1893. 

[9 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — ^W. Newton, Crowraarsh Battle, Wallingford, 4 m., 2 w. 

II. (£5.) — F. R. Moore, Littlccott, Upavon, Wilts, 4 m., 3 w. 
m. (£2.) — J. Barton, Hackwood Farm, Basingstoke, 4 m., 1 w. 

R. — H. Le Roy Lewis, "Westbury Park, Petersfield, Hants, 4 m., 2 w. 

Class 88. — Pen of Three Hampshire Down Shearling Ewes, 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£10), and Champion (£10.*)— W. Newton, Crowmarsh Battle, Wal- 
lingford, 1 y,, 4 m., 2 w. 

H. (£5.) — F. R. Moore, Littlecott, Upavon, Wilts, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 

III. (£2.) — H. Le Rot Lewis, Westbury Park, Petersfield, Hants, 1 y., 
4 m., 1 w. 

R. — H. J. S. To^Y, Sturminster Marshall, Wimborne, Dorset, 1 y., 4 m., 
1 w. 

SHBOFSHIHE. 

Class 89.t — Sliropshire Shearling Bam, [52 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. BowEN-JoKES, Ensdon House, Montford Bridge,' 1 v., 3 m. 

about. 

II. (£5.) — R. P. Cooper, Shenstone Court, Lichfield, 1 y. 

III. (£3.) — Representatives of the late G. Graham, The Oaklands, near 
Birmingham, 1 y., 3 m. about, bred by the late G. Graham. 

IV. (£2.) — W. KiRKHAM, Bangley Farm, Tamworth, 1 y., 2 m., 1 w. 

H. & H. C. — Mrs. M. Barrs, Odstone Hall, Atherstone, 1 y., 3 m. about 

H. C. — T. and S. Bradburne, Astwood Hill, redditcli : — Representatives 
of the late G. Graham, 1 y., 3 m. about, bred by the late G. Graham: — and 
A. E. Mansell, Harrington Hall, Shifnal, 1 y., 3 m. 

C. — J. Bo WEN- Jones, 1 y., 3 m. about : — T. Fknn, Stonebrook House, 
Ludlow, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. : — J. Harding, Norton House, Shifnal, Salop, 1 y. 
3 m. about : — W. F. Inge, Thorpe Hall, Tamworth, 1 y., 3 m. about: — and for 
his 1 y., 3 ra. about : — G. Lewis, Ercall Park, Wellington, Salop, 1 y., 3 m., 

d. : — A, E. Mansell, 1 y., 3 ra. : — T. Meares, Clive Hall, Grinshill, Salop, 

1 v., 3 m., 1 w. : — E. Nock, Brockton House, Shifnal, Salop, 1 y., 3 m. :— 
and H. C. G. Parker, Park Farm, Alcestcr, Lord Chester, 1 y.,'3 m. 

Class 90. — Pair of Shropshire Bam Lambs, dropped in 1893. 

[20 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — A. E. Mansell, Harrington Hall, Shifnal, 3 m., 2 w. 

II. (£5.) — H. C. G. Parker, Park Farra, Alcestcr, 3 m., 2 w. 

* (iiven by the Gloucester Local Committee for the best Short- woolled Ewe 
in any of the Classes. 

t The third and fourth Prizes in Classes 89 and 91 were given by the 
Shropshire Sheep Breeders' Association. 
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HL (£2.) — A, Bbadburke, Hammerwich Place, near Lichfield, 3 m., 3 d. 

B. & H. C. — ^T. and S. Bbadbubne, Astwood Hill, Redditch. 

C. — H. Bbadbubne, Pipe Place, Lichfield, 3 m., 1 w. about: — and J. 
JLLEY, Lower Eaton, Hereford, 3 m., 1 w. 

Jlass 91.* — Pen of Three Shropshire Shearling Ewes. [20 entries.] 

L (£10) and R. for Champion.f — T. Fenn, Stonebrook House, Ludlow, 
y., 2 m., 2 w. about. 

IL {£,&,}— The Representatives of the late G. Gbaham, The Oaklands, 
irminghaiii, 1 y., 3 m. about ; bred by the late G. Graham. 

m. (£3.) — Mrs. M. Barus, Odstone Hall, Atherstone, 1 y., 3 m. about. 

IV. (£2.) — J. BowEN-JoNES, Ensdon House, Montford Bridge, Saloj), 
iropshire, 1 y., 3 m. about. 

H. & H. C. — T. and S. Bbadbubke, Astwood Hill, Redditch. 

H. C. — R. P. Cooper, Shenstone Court, Lichfield, 1 y. :— W. F. Inge, 
iorf>e Hall, Tamworth, 1 y., 3 m. about : — and E. Nock, Brockton House, 
lifnal, Salop, 1 y., 3 m. 

C. — J. Pullet, Lower Eaton, Hereford, 1 y., 3 m., 3 d. : — and A. Tanner, 
irawardine, Shrewsbury, 1 y., 3 m. 



OXPOBX) DOWN. 

Class 92. — Oxford Down Shearling Bam, [9 entries.] 

L (£10) and Cham[)ion (£10.)t — A. Brassey, Heythrop Park, Chipping 
jrton, Hejrthrop Prmce, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 

H. (£5.) — A. Brassey, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 

IH. (£2.) — G. Adams, Royal Prize Farm, Pidnell, Faringdon, Berks, 
liiebiiry, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 

H. & H. C. — G. Adams, Balfour, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 

Class 93. — Pair of Oxford Down Bam Lambs, dropped in 1893. 

[6 entries.] 

L (£10.) — A. Brassey, Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton, 4 m., 3 w. 
IL (£5.) — A. Brassey, 4 m., 2 w. 

III. (£2.) — G. Adams, Royal Prize Farm, Pidnell, Faringdon, Berks, 
m., 2 w., 5 d. 

R. & H. C. — G. Adams, 4 m., 2 w., 2 d. 



* The thinl a-ul fourth Prizes in Classes 89 and 91 were given by the 

ropshire Shocp Breeder.-i' Association. 

t Given by the Gloucester Local Committee for the best Short- woolled Ewe in 

y of the Classes. 

; Given by the Gloucester Local Committee for the best Short-woolled Ram or 

im Lamb in any of the Classes. 
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Class 94. — Pen of TJiree Oxford Down Shearling Ewes, 

[8 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — A. Brassey, Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton, 1 y., 4 m. 

II. (£5,)— G. Adams, Royal Prize Fai-m, Pidnell, Faringdon, Berks, 

1 y., 4 m., 2 w., 5 d. 

m. (£2.)— G. Adams, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w., 6 d. 

b. & H. C— J. Bryan, Soutbleigh, Witney, Oxon, 1 y., 3 m., 2 w., 2d. 

C. — J. Bryan, 1 y., 3 m., 2 w., 2 d. about. 

SOMERSET ANJ> DOB&ET HOBir. 

Class 95. — Somerset and Dorset Horn Shearling Bam. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — S. KiDNER, Bickley, Milverton, Somerset, Biokley Frooms 
"No, 1, 1 y., 5 m., 2 w. 

H. (£5.) — CuLVERWELL Bbotiiers, Durlcigh Farm, Bridgwater, 1 v., 
5 m., 6 d. 

H. & H. C. — Cdlverwell Bros., 1 y., 5 m., 6 d. 

Class 96. — Pair of Somerset and Dorset Horn Bam Lambs, dropped 

after Dec. Ist, 1892. [3 entries.] 

L (£10.)— S. KiDNER, Bickley, Milverton, Somerset, 5 m., 2 w. 

II. (£5.) — CuLVERWELL Bros., Durlelgh Farm, Bridgwater, 5 ni., 

2 w., 2 d. 

R. & H. C. — CuLVERWELL Bros., 5 m., 2 w., 2 d. 

Class 97. — Pen of Three Somerset and Dorset Horn Shearling Ewes. 

[3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — CuLVERWELL Bbos., Durleigh Farm, Bridgwater, 1 y., 5 m.> 
Od. 

II. (£5.) — CuLVERWELL Bros., 1 y., 5 m., 6 d. 

H. & H. C. — S. KiDNER, Bickley, Milverton, Somerset, 1 y., 5 m., 2 w. 

MOUNT ATN-. 

Class 98. — Mountain Two-Shear or Shearling Bam. [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Sir W. Williams, Bart., Heanton, Barnstaple, 2 y., 2 m. 
' R. & H. C. — Sir W. Williams, Bart., 1 y., 2 ni. 

Class 99. — Pen of Three Mountain Shearling Ewes, [4 eniries.] 

I. (£10.) — Sir W. Williams, Bart., Heanton, Barnstaple, 1 y., 2 m. 

H. (£5.)— Sir W. Williams, Bart., 1 y., 2 m. 

R & H. C— E. J. Stanley, M.P., Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater, 1 y.» 
2 m., 3 w., 3 d. 
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OTHEB SHOBT-WOOIj BREEDa 

Class 100. — Shearling Bam, 

[No Entry.] 

Class 101. — Pen of Three Shearling Ewes. [2 entries.] 

IL (£5.) — J. H. Large, Cnidwell,* Malmesbury, Ox/ord-llampshire, 1 y., 
3 m., 1 w., 3 (1. 

K. — J. H. Large, 1 y., 3 m., 1 w., 3 d. 



PIGS. 



BERKRHTHE. 

Class 102. — Berkshire Boar ^ farrowed in 1890 or 1891. [5 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — Kev. W. Fawcett, Somerford Keyoes, Cricklade, Fitzourzon 
(B.B. 3730), 2 y., 4 m., 4 w., 1 d., bred by R. Swanwick, Cirencester; s., Lord 
Ciirzon (B.B., 2012); d, Sallie (ccccxxvi., B.B., 2176); s. of d., Pboebus 
(B.B., 1055). 

n. (£3.)— Sir IL F. de Trafford, Bart., theFIordon Stud Farm, Norfolk, 
Barton King (3509), 2 v., 4 m., 2 w., 3 d.; a., Barton Royal (3499); d.. 
Barton Regina (3508) ; s. of d.. Premier. 

B. & H. C. — J. P. King, North Stoke, Wallingford, 2 y., 2 m. ; s., 
Athelhampton (2574) ; d., Ruby 30th (736) ; s. of d., Samphire (69). 

H. C. — S. Smith, Woodmanton, Hereford, Bingley, 1 y., 10 m., 2 w., 1 d. ; 
bred by C. A. Barnes, Rick mans worth, Herts; s., Potatoes (2880); d,, 
Duohess 11th (2879) ; s. of d. Admiral (1425). 

C. — R. Swanwick, R. A. College Farm, Cirencester, Choice Curzon 
rB.B.R., 3669), 1 y., 8 m., 2 w., 4 d. ; s., Lord Curzon (B.B.R., 2012) ; d., 1st 
Choice 4 (B.B.R., 2738); s. of d., Prince Imperial (B.B.R., 2171). 

Class 103. — Berkshire Boar, farrowed in 1892. [10 entries.] 

L (£7) and Champion* (£10.) — W. Pinxock, Littleworth House, 
Wantage, 1 v., 2 m., 1 w. ; s., Windsor Supreme ; d.. Wantage Poetess (B.); 
s. of d., Longstop. 

H. (£3.) — W. PiNNOCK, 1 y., 2 m., 1 w.; s., Windsor Supreme; d,, 
Wantage Poetess (B ) ; s. of d., Longstop. 

IH. (£2.) — A. E. W. Dabby, Little Ness, Shrewsbury, Philo, 1 y., 4 m,, 
10 d. ; s.. Big Ben (2204) ; d , Persephone ; s. of d., Mayhill (2626). 

B. & H. C— Lord Waktage, V.C, K.C.B., Pytchley Lodge, Kettering, 
Enoch, 1 y., 3 m., 2 w., 4 d.; s.. Sir Pinnock; d., Miss Addie 2nd (B.B., 
2544); s. of d.. Sir Walter (B.B., 1182). 

H. C. — E. BuRBiDGE, South Wraxall, Brad ford-on- Avon, 8 m., 3 w. ; 
s.. Simplex ; d., Sarah Jane; s. of d.. First Class (2239). 

♦ Given by the Gloucester Local Commiltee for the best Boar in any of the 
Classes. 

VOL. IV.— F. S. 
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C. — 1?. S WAS WICK, B. A. College Faiin, Cirencester, Sambo (215) 
ly., 3 m„ 1 w., 1 d. ; s., Lord Curzon (B.B.R., 2012); d., Nathalie 23 
(B.B.U., 3307) ; s. of d., Phoebus (B.B.R., 1055) :— and for his Bxpectotion 
4th, 9 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Expectation 3rd (B.B.R., 3309) ; d., Sallie 430 
B.B.R., 3663) ; 3. of d., Lord Curzon (B.B.R., 2012). 

Class 104. — Pair of Berkshire Breeding Boars^ farrowed in 1893. 

[10 entries.] 

L (£5.) — E. BuRBiDGE, South Wraxall, Bradford-on-Avon, 3 m., 3 w.,2 d. 
s.. Simplex ; d., Waiting Maid ; s. of d., ^irst Class (B.B., 2239). 

n. (£2.)— A. E. W. Darby, Little Ness, Shrewsbury, 4 m., 2 w., 3 d.; 
s.. Big Ben (2204) ; d., Passover (3817) ; s. of d.. Attempt (2789). 

m. (£1.) — R. Swan WICK, R. A. College Farm, Cirencester, 4 m., 1 w., 3d. ; 
s., Ray ; d., Sallie 586 (B.B.R., 3664) ; s. of d., Curzon (B.B.U., 2012). 

B. & H. C. — W. PiNXOCK, Littleworth House, Wantage, 2 m., 2 w. 
s., Lord Curzon ; d., Wantage Poetess B. ; s. of d., Longstep. 

Class 105. — Berkshire Breeding Soto^ farrowed before 1893. 

[23 entries.] 

L (£7.) — R. Swaxwick, R. A. College F>»rm, Cirencester, Sallie 066, 

1 y.j 3 m., 1 w., 1 d. ; p., Prince Imperial (B.B.R., 2171) ; d., Sallie 240 
(B.B.R., 2176); b. of. d., Phccbus (B.B.R., 1055). 

IL (£3.)— W. PiNxocK, Wantage, 1 y., 2 m., 1 w. ; s., Windsor's Supreme 
d.. Wantage Poetess B. ; s. of d., Longstop. 

in. (£2.)— R. SwANwicK, let Choice 10 (B.B.R., 8671), 1 y., 8 a. 

2 w., 4 d. ; s., Lord Curzon (B.B R., 2012) ; d., 1st Choice 4 (B.B.R., 2756) 
s. of d.. Prince Imperial (B.B.R., 2171), 

rV. (£1.)*— R. SwANWicK, Bailie 676, 1 y., 3 m., 1 w., 1 d. ; s.. Prince 
Imperial (B.B.R., 2171); d., Sallie 246 (B.B.R., 2176); s. of d., Phcebus 
(B.B.R., 1055). 

B. & H. C. — Col. J. B. Jenkins, Kingston, Abingdon, Amy Bobsart* 

1 y., 4 m., 2 w., 6 d. : s., Longstop; d., Kingston Wick; s. of d., Tim ot 
Taynton. 

H. C. — J. Blyth, W'oud House, Stansted, Essex, 11 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., 
Barton Ben ; d., Barton Queen ; s. of d., Premier : — J. P. King, North Stoke, 
AVallinccford, 1 y., 4 m., 1 w., 4 d. ; s., Lord Curzon 3rd (3281) ; d., Mouls- 
ford 50'th (3542) ; s. of d., Athelhampton (2574) :— and Sir H. F. de Tbaf- 
FORD, Bart , The Flordon Stud 1' arm, Norfolk, Flordon Queen, 1 y., 4 m., 

w., 3 d. ; s., Barton Royal (3499) ; d., Barton Queen (3503) ; s. of d.. Premier 
(3463). 

C. — Lord Wantage, V.C, K.C.B., Pytchley Lodge, Kettering, Valentine, 

1 y., 3 m., 2 w., 4 d. ; s.. Sir Pinnock ; d., Miss Addie 2nd (B.B., 2544); 
8. of d., Sir Walter (B.B., 1182):— and for his Kitty 4th, 1 y., 4 m., 3 w., 
G d.; s., Safety (B.B., 2534) ; d., Kitty 2nd (B.B., 2539); s. of d., Ormonde 
(B.B., 1246);— A. E. W. Darby, Little Ness, Shrewsbury, Pavetta, 1 y., 
4 m., 3 w., 4 d.: s., Big Ben (2204;; d., Passover (3817); s. of d., Attempt 
(2789): — J. A. FiacKiiK, Burton, Mere, Wilts, 1 y., 1 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., 



• Specially recommended. 
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'lorida ; d., Bernice's Duchess : — A. Frooley, Sparsholt, Wantage, Berks, 
baroness Sparsholt, 1 y., 7 m., 3 w. ; s., Baron, Sparsholt ; d.. Black 
laud ; 8. ofd.. Random: — G. Gbeenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, Walton 
iiady Colin, 1 y., 4 m., li w., 4 d., bred by N. Benjafield, Motcombe; s., 
*rime Minister (3295) ; d., Lady Colin (1258) :— and for his Walton Royal 
Lst, 1 v., 4 m., 2 w., 6 d., bred by R. Swanwick, Cirencester ; s.. Castle • 
loyal (3590) ; d., Sallie (5^6) :-^. W. Kimber, Fyfield Wick, Abingdon, 
tfagnific, 1 y., 4 m., d. ; s., Longstop ; d., Magnetic ; s, of d., Tim of 
Caynton : — J. Lawrence, btall Pits Farm, Shrivenham, 1 y., 4 m., 4 w., 2 d., 
1., Roy Augustus ; d., Clamour (224) ; s. of d.. Ruck's Pride (1585) : — W. 
r*iNNOCK, s., Longstop; d., Taynton Poetess; s. of d.. Lad of the Manor: — 
=1. SwAxwicK, let Choice 12 (B.B.R., 3683), 1 v., 3 m., 1 w., 5 d. ; s., 
L,ord Curzon (B.B.R., 2012); d.. First Choice 8 (B.B.R., 3683); s. of d., 
llealization (B.B.R., 2751): — ^and G. Wood-Homer, Ilsin^^ton Lodge, Dor- 
hester, Frinoess 12th, 3 y., 4 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Abbot 3rd (B.B., vol. vii., 
UG3); d.. Princess 5tli (B.B.H.B., 1284); s. of d., Warwick 2nd (B.B., 
/o\, iii., 245). 

Class 106. — Pair of Berkshire Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1893. 

[14 entries.] 

I. (£5.)— Sir H. F. de Trafford, Bart., The Flordon Stud Farm, Norfolk, 
> m. ; 8., Tavistock (3750) ; d.. Barton Queen (3503) ; s. of d., Premier 
3463). 

IL (£2.) — Col. J. B. Jenkins, Kingston, Abingdon, 4 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s., 
iVindsor's Supreme ; d., Cleopatra 2nd ; 8. oif d., Lad of the Manor. 

m. (£1.) — W. PiNXocK, Wantage, 2 m,, 2 w. ; s.. Lord Curzon ; d., 
Wantage Poetess B. ; s. of d., Longstop. 

B. & H. C. — Lord Wantage, V.C, K.C.B., Pytchley Lodge, Ketteiin^, 
t m., 1 w., 2 d. ; s., Safety (B.B., 2534) ; d., Kitty 2nd (B.B., 2539) ; s. of d., 
Drmonde (B.B., 1246). 

H. C. — G. WooD-HoMKR, Ilsington Lodge, Dorchester, 5 m., 1 d. ; s., 
ibbot 3rd (B.B., vol. vii., 3163) ; d., Princess 18th ; s. of d., Cranborne (B.B.> 
i334). 

liARGE WHITE BREED. 

Class 107. — Large White Boar, farrowed in 1890 or 1891. 

[5 entries.] 

L (£7.) — D. R. Daybell, Bottesford, Nottingham, Bottesford Rover^ 
I y., 10 m., 1 w., 3 d. ; s., Cestram Rover ; d., Bottesford Lass 6th ; s. of d., 
^ing Henry 2nd (1355). 

H. (£3.) — J. XuTTALL, Longfield, Hey wood, Lancashire, 2 y., 4 m., 2 w., 
: d. ; s., Ben 3rd (927). 

H. & H. C. — D. Gibson, Metchley, Edgbaston, Birmingham, Borrowfleld 
ftufford (1711), 3 v., 3 m., 2 w., 3 d., bred by P. Ascroft, Rufford, Orms- 
;irk ; s., Ben 3ni (927) ; d., Elenora (688) ; s. of d., Ben (59). 

C. — F. Allmand, Victoria Mill, Wrexham, Wrexham Joe, 1 y., 7 m., 
w., 1 d., bred by S. Spencer, St. Ives, Hunts; s., Holywell Plymouth 

1829); d., Holvwell Princess 2nd (vol. ix.); s. of d., Holywell Q,C. 

1011).. 

c2 
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Class 108. — Large White Boar^ farrowed in 1892. [3 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — S. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. I?es, Holywell Gloucester, 

1 y., 3 m. ; s., Holywell Cripple; d. Holywell Sprat; s. of d., Holywell 
Jackie. 

IL (£3.)— D. Gibson, Metcblcy, Edorbaston, Birmingham, Hetchley 
Baron, 1 y., 1 m., 2 w. ; s., Metchley King (2321) ; d., Metchley Queen 
Bee (3312;; s. of d., Duke (1263). 

R. — D. Gibson, Metchley Count, 1 y., 1 m., 2 w. 

Class 109. — Pair of Large White Breeding Boars, farrowed in 1893. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — D. Gibson, Metchley, Kdgbaston, Birmingham, 4m., 4w.;s., 
Duke (1263) ; d., Metchley Queen (3310) ; s. of d.. Lord Derry (531). 

II. (£2.) — S. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, 4 m., 2 w.; s., Holy- 
well Plymouth ; d., Holywell Waxwork ; s. of d., Holywell King. 

H. & H. C— D. Gibson, 4 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s., Metchley King (2321); d., 

Metchley Judy (3298) ; s. of d., Duke (1263). 

C. — F. Allmand, Victoria Mill, Wrexham, 4 m., 3 d. ; s., Wrexham Joe; 
d., Wrexham Kitty ; s. of d., Holywell Hen (1801). 

Class 110. — Large White Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1893. 

[7 entries.] 

I. (£7), and Cliampion (£10).* — D. \\. Daybell, Bottesford, Nottingham, 
Bottesford Ijass XL, 2 y., 5 m.; s., Cestram Hover; d., Bottesford Lass 
6th; 8. of d., King Henry 2nd (1355). 

H. (£3.) — D. Gibson, Metchley, Edorbaston, Birmingham, Jessica (2374), 
4 y., 8 m., 1 d. ; s., Birmingham (,673) ; d., Joan (2378); s. of d., Cardiff 
(1245). 

m. (£2.)— S. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Holywell Giantess 
10th, 2 y., 2 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s.* Holywell Plymouth ; d., Holywell Giantess 
2nd ; 8. of d., Holywell Nick. 

R. & H. C. — J. NuTTALL, Longfield, Heywood, Lancashire, 3 y., 8 m., 

2 w., bred by Prescot Union, Lancashire ; s., Ben 3rd ; d., Princess. 

C. — S. Spencer, HolyweU Boneless, 2 y., 5 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s., Holy- 
well Joseph ; d., Holywell Bonny ; s. of d., Holywell Judge. 

Olass 111. — Pair of Large White Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1893. 

[5 entries.] 

I. (£5). — J. NuTT ALL, Longfield, Heywood, Lancashire, 4 m., 4w. ;8., 
Samson ; d., ISall. 

II. (£2.) — 1). Gibson, Metchley, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 4 m., 4 w.; s., 
Duke (1263); d., Metchley Queen Bee (3310) ; s. of d., Lord Deny (531). 

R.— S. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, 4 m., 1 w. ; s., Holy- 
well Squire 2nd; d., Holywell Queen 30th; s. of d., Holywell Q.a 



* Given by the Gloucester Local Committee for the best Sow in any of the 

Classes. 
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MTDDLE WHITE BREED. 

Class 112.— Middle White Boar, farrowed in 1890 or 1891. 

[4 entries.] 

L (£7.) — S. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, Holjrwell Count, 
2 y., 11 m., 1 w., 3 d. ; »., German Baron, d. ; Holywell Choice; s. of d., 
Holywell Swell. 

H. (£8.) — J. NuTTALL, Longfield, Heywooil, Lancashire, 2 y., 4 m., 3 w., 
2d.; s.. Hero ; d., Lucy. 

R. & H. C. — A. C. TwENTYMAK, CasLlecroff, Wolverhampton, Consul, 
2 y., 4 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s.. Young Juan (1551) ; d., Kosy (2718) ; s. of d.. Silver 
King (U03). 

Class 113, — Middle White Boar, farrowed in 1892. [o entries.] 

L (£7.) — A. C. TwEN'TTMAN, CastlecFoft, Wolverhampton, Castleoroft 
Deacon, 1 y., 4 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Young Juan (1551) ; d.. Rosy (2718) ; 
8. ol d., iSilver Kii)g (603). 

H. (£3.) — S. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Holjrwell Billy, 1 y., 
4 m., 2 w., 5 d. ; s., Holywell Curly Boy ; d., Holywell Beauty 2nd ; s. of d., 
Holywell Swdl. 

R. & H. C. — S. Spencer, Holjrwell Curly Ijad, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w., 5 d. ; 

8., Holywell Slasher ; d., Holywell Curly Girl ; s. of d., Holywell Silky 4tb. 

Class 114. — Pair of Middle White Breeding Boars, farrowed in 1895 

[6 entries.] 

L (£6.) — A. C. Twentyman, Castleoroft, Wolverhampton, 4 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; 
s., Bruce (2451); s. of d., Young Juan (1551). 

IL (£2.) — S. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, 4 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s., 
Holywell St. Simon ; d., Holyx^ell Swansy ; s. of d., Holywell Count. 

H. & H. C. — S. Spencer, 4 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s., Holywell St. Simon ; d.^ 
Holywell Swansy ; 8. of d., Holywell Count. 

H. C. — D. Gibson, Metchley, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 4 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; 
s., Piiuce of Worsley 4th (1533); d., Metchley Moselle (4190); s. of d., 
Sailor 3rd (1541). 

Class 115. — Middle White Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1893. 

[8 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — J. NuTTALL, Longfield, Heywood, Lancashire, 1 y., 10 m., 11 d. ; 
s.. Hero ; d., Lucy. 

IL (£3.) — S. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Holywell Spottie, 

2 y., 8 m., 4 w. ; s., Holywell Silky 4th ; d., Holywell Bess ; s. of d., Holywell 
Ponfield. 

TTT- (£2.)— S. Spencer, Holjrwell Rose, 5 y., 2 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Holy- 
well Swell ; d., Holywell Duchess ; s. of d.. No. 1. 

H. & H. C, — D. Gibson, Metchley, Edgl^aston, Birmingham, Metchley 
Moselle (4190), 2 y., 6 m., 1 w., 3 d., bred by F. Walker-Jones, Chester ; 
8., Sailor 3rd (1541) ; d., Elfrida 3rd (2662) ; s. of d., Punchiuello (391). 
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H. C. — A. C. TwENTYMAN, Castlcoroft, Wolverhampton, 1 y., 11 m., 1 w^ 
6 d. ; 8., Young Juan (1551) ; d.. Rosy (2718) ; s. of d., Silver King (603). 

C. — Lord Tredegab, Tredegar Park, Newport, Monmouth, 9 m., 4 w. ; s., 
Lord Tortworth; d., Tredegar Lass; s. of d., Britannia Wonder (301):— ftn«l 
his 9 m., 4 w. ; s., Lord Tortworth ; d., Tredegar Lass ; s. of d., Brittania 
Wonder (301). 

Class 116. — Pair of Middle White Breeding Sows^ 
farrowed in 1893. [4 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — S. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ires, 4 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s., Holy- 
well St. Simon ; d., Holywell Swan ; s. of d., Holywell Count. 

H. (£2.) — S. Spencer, 4 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s., Holywell St. Simon; d., Holy- 
well Swan ; s. of d., Holywell Count. 

R. & H. C. — J. NuTTALL, Longfield, Hey wood, Lancashire, 4 m., 2 w., 
5 d. ; s., Rector (1537) ; d", Lucy ; s. of d., Prince of Worsley (1529). 



SMAIili WHITE OB SMAT.T. BIiACK BBEED. 

Class 117. — Small White or Small Black Boar^ farrotbed in 1890 

or 1891. [4 entries.] 

L (£7.) — Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Colesbill House, High worth, white, 
Swansea, 1 y., 9 m., 2 w., 4 d. ; s., King William (2097); d., Coleshill 
Kitty; s. of d.". Prince (1135). 

H. (£8.) — Hon. D. P. Bouverie, white, Warwick, 1 y., 11 m., 1 w., 1 d. ; 
8., King William (2097); d., Katherine 3rd; s. of d.. Prince (1135). 

B.— Hon. D. P. Bouverie, white, Bath (2473), 3 y., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., Earl 
Chester (1553); d., Spot 9th (3680). 

Class 118. — Small White or Small Black Boar, farrowed in 1892. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill House, Highwoith, Wilts ; white, 
Coleshill Shamrock, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w, ; s., Coleshill Farmer (2093) ; d., 
■Shaftesbury (3678) ; s. of d.. Prince (1135). 

II. (£8.) — Hon. D. P. Bouverie, white, 10 m., 2 w., 1 d. ; s., Royal 
Doncaster (2477) ; d., Katherine 3rd ; s. of d.. Prince. 

B. & H. C. — 1). Gibson, Metchley, Edgbaston, Birmingham, white, 11 m., 
bred bv Prescot Guardians, IVeicot; d., Whiston 1'oy 2nd; s. o( d., Prescot 
Toy (2099). 

Class 119. — Pair of Small White or Small Black Breeding Boars, 

farrowed in 1893. [2 entries.] 

L (£6.)— Hon, D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill House, Highworth, Wilts, 
white, 4 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Prescot ; d., Shaftesbury (3678) ; s. of dL, Prince 
(1135). 

B. & H. C. — Hon. D. P. Bouverie, white, 4 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s^ Prosoot ; 
d., Princess Pearl (3676) ; s. of d., Prince Peari (1137). 
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CLAi5S 120. — Small White or Small Black Breeding Sow, farrowed 

before 1893. [5 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — ^D. GiBSOX, Metchley, Edgbaston. Birmingham, white, Whiston 
Toy 2nd, 2 y., 4 m., 4 w., 1 d., bred by Prescot Guardians, Prescot ; b., 
Prescot Toy (2099) ; d., Whiston Toy (3686) ; s. of d., Roger 2ud (875). 

H. (£3.) — Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill House, Highworth, Wilts, white, 
Coleshill Margery, 1 y., 7 m., 4 w., 1 d. ; s., Coleshill Farmer (2093) ; d,, 
Lady Rodney (2674) ; s. of d., Bodoey (873). 

H. & H. C. — Hon. D. P. Bouverie, white, Coleshill Dot, 1 y., 7 m., 

4 w., 1 d. ; s., Coleshill Farmer (2093) ; d., Lady Bodney (2674) ; s. of d., 
llodney (873). 

C. — Lord Tredegar, Tredegar Park, Newport, Monmouth, white, 10 m., 
4 d.; s., L«)rd Tort worth ; d.. Lady Radnor Bouveiie; s. of d., Piince : — and 
his white, 10 m., 4 d., ditto. 

Class 121. — Pair of Small White or Small Black Breeding Sowa^ 

farrowed in 1893. [2 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill House, Highworth, Wilts, white, 
4 UL, 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Prescot ; d., Shaftesbury (3678) ; s. of d.. Prince (1135). 

R. & H. C. — Hon. D. P. Bouverie, white, 4 m., 3 w., 4 d.; s., Prescot; 

d., Princess Pearl (3676) ; s. of d.. Prince Pearl (1137). 

Airsr OTHER BREED. 
Class 122. — Boar, farrowed in 1890 or 1891. [4 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — Earl of Derby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, a Q am worth, CJole- 
brook Squire, 2 y., 11 m., 1 w., 1 d., bred by R. Boddiojiton, Shirley, 
Birmingham ; s.. Earl Winterton (1583) ; d., Whitacre Princess (2936). 

H. (£3.) — R. Ibbotsox, Knowle, Warwickshire, a Tamworth, Lord 
SeJisbury, 1 y., 11 m., 2 w., bred by A. Ibbotson, Arley ; s.. Goldfinch; d., 
Oun Hill Confidence ; s. of d.. Gun Hill Prince. 

R. & H. C. — JoHX and Joseph Norman, Cliff House, Tamworth, a TiiU».« 
worth, Harborough Hero, 1 y., 5 m., 3 w., 2 d. ; s., Plvmouth Brother 
(2209;; d., Nottingham Heroine (2048); s. of d., Newcastle Hero (889). 

Class 123. — Boar, farrowed in 1892. [4 entries.] 

I. (£7.)— D. W. Philip, The Ashes, WJiitacre, Coleshill, a Tamworth, 
"Wliitacre Qoldfinder, 11 m., 2 w.; s.. Goldfinch (2505); d.. Grand 
Duchess (3744) ; s. of d., Gun Hill Prince (1591). 

IL (£3.) — R. Ibbotson, Arley, Warwickshire, a Tamworth, Buke of 
Westminster, 11 m., 2 w., 5 d. ; s., Lord Burleigh; d., Gun Hill Queen ; 
s. of d., Gun Hill Reliance. 

Class 124. — Pair of Breeding Boars, farrowed in 1893. [4 entries.] 

L (£5.) — R. Ibbotson, Knowle, Warwickshire, 2 Tamworths, 5 m.; s.. 
Lord Salisbury; d., Knowle Ruby (2024); s. of d.,. Samuel (427). 

H. (£2.) — R. Ibbotson, 2 Tamworths, 4 m., 2 w., 4 d. ; s., Lord Salisbury ; 
d., Knowle Rosalind ; s. of d., Dorridge Champion. 
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K. — D. W. Philip, The Ashes, Whitacre, 2 Tamworthg, 4 m., 4 w., bml 
by T. Watson, Whitacre Hall, Coleshill; s.. Gun Hill Prince (1591); a., 
Whitacre Queen 6ih ; s. of d., Coleorton Duke (2127). 

Class 125. — Breeding Sovo^ farrowed before 1893. [5 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — R. Ibbotsok, Knowle, Warwickshire, a 1am worth, Knowle 
Ruby, 5 y., 11 ni., 3 w., 2 d., bred by J. H. Peace, Knowle ; s., Samuel (427); 
d., Peace's sow; s. of d., ISampson. 

H. (£3.) — R. Ibbotson, a 'J am worth, Knowle Favourite, 2 y., 9 m., 

2 w., 1 d. ; s., Lord Warwick (2181) ; d., Rosa (2894) ; s. old., Monarch. 

B. & H. C. — John and Joseph Norman, Ciiff House, Tamworth, a Tarn- 
worth, Cliffe Belle (4242), 2 y., 3 m., 4 w., 1 d. ; s., Plymouth Brother 
(2209) ; d., Red Queen (2062) ; s. of d., Redskia (421). 

H. C. — Earl of Derby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, a Tamworth, Birtley 
Bess, 1 y., 7 m., 2 w., 4 d. ; s., Denham Boy 2nd ; d., Lichfield Countess; 
s. of d., Tamworth Duke. 

Class 126. — Fair of Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1893. [4 entries.] 

L (£5.) — R. Ibbotson, Knowle, Warwickshire, 2 Tamworths, 4 m., 3 w^ 

3 d. ; s.. Lord Salisbury (2533); d., Knowle Favourite (4276); s. of d.. Lord 
Warwick. 

H. (£2.)— D. W. Philip, The Ashes, Whitacre, Coleshill, 2 Tamworths, 

4 m., 4 w., 1 d. ; s., Lord Burleigh (2527) ; d.. Grand Duchess (3744) ; s. of d., 
Gun Hill Prince (1591). 

H. & H. C. — J. Saunders, Sutton, Cranbome, Dorjiset, crossbred, 4 in., 
2 w., 1 d. ; s., Berkshire Boar Coercion (2703) ; d.. Middle White Sow. 



CHEESE. 

Class 127. — Four Cheeses, made in 1892, not less than 56 lbs. each. 

[21 entries.] 

L (£20.) — Blackmore Vale Dairy Co. (Limited), Lydlincb, Blandford. 

II. (£10.) — Blackmore Vale Dairy Co. (Limited). 

m. (£4.) — T. C. Candy, Woolcombe, Cattistock, Dorset. 

IV. (£1.) — N. J. SiMB, Mitford, Shipston-on-Stour. 

B. & H. C. — H. G. Ashman, Beacon Farm, Shepton Mallet. 

C. — B. J. Bush, Laverton, Bath: — J. MANriELD,Hambridge,CurryRivill> 
Taunton : — and N. J. Sims. 

Class 128. — Four Cheeses, made in 1893, not less than 30 lbs, each. 

[25 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — N. J. Sims, Mitford, Shipston-on-Stour. 

II. (£5.) — W. C. Spencer, Lower Wraxhall, Cattistock, Dorset. 
HL (£8.) — H. Cannon, Milton Clevedon, Evercreech. 

IV. (£2.)— H, Francis, Malkin Hill Farm, Horsington, Batb. 
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B. & K. C. — Blackmobe Vale Daiby Co. (Limited), Lydlinch, 
Bland ford. 

C. — E. HiscocK, Ashley Farm, MamhuU, Blandford. 

Class 129.* — Eight Single Gloucester Cheeses, made in 1893. 

[3 entries.] 

L (£6.) — C. W. Prout, Elm Ourt Farm, Coaley, Dursley. 

IL (£8.) — W. Harris and Son, Court House Farm, Cam, Dursley. 

HX (£2.) — G. Prodt, Standish Court, Stonehouse.] 

Class 130. — Ten Loaf, or other Truckle Cheeses, made in 1893. 

[9 entries.] 

L (£4.)— C. Ryall, North Cadbury, Bath. 

H. (£2.) — W. C. Spekcer, Lower Wraxhall, Cattistock, Dorset. 

HL (£1.) — ^Blackmore Vale Dairy Co. (Limited), Lydlinch, Blandford. 

IV. (lOs.) — J. A. Harding, Rodmead, Maiden Bradley, Bath. 

B. & H. C. — E. Champion, Brean Down, Bridgwater. 

C. — E. T. Green, Steeple Ash ton, Trowbridge. 

Class 131.— Ten North Wilts Loaf Cheeses, made in 1893. 

[2 entries.] 

I. (£4.) — Blackmore Vale Dairy Co. (Limited), Lydlinch, Blandford. 

Class 132. — Five Cream or other Soft Cheeses. [6 entries.] 

I. (£2.) — C. C. TuDWAY, Walcombe Dairy, Wells, Somerset. 

H. (£1.) — A. RouKTREE, Field House Dairy, Kirkby Overblow, Leeds. 

m. (10s.) — A. RODNTREE. 

Class 133. — Four Caerphilly Cheeses, made in 1893. [9 entries.] 

L (£4.)— C. Ryall, North Cadbury, Bath. 
IL (£2.)— C. Ryall. 

in. (£1.)— C. C. Greek, Pill Farm, Goldcliff, Newport, Monmouth. 
rV. (10s.) — W. S. Marsh, Penybedd, Pembrey, Carmarthen. 
. B. & H. C— A. T. Evans, Widhill, Highworth, Wilts. 
C. — W. Harris and Son, Court House Farm, Cam, Dursley. 

Class 134.— Four Cheddar Cheeses (the total weight being not less 
than 200 lbs.) made in 1892 6^ a Student who has received not less 
than a week's instruction in one of the Society's Cheese Schools, 
[10 entries.] 

L (£16.) — Miss F. C. Davis, Famcombe Farm, Shepton Mallet. 
H. (£8.) — Mrs. J. Sheppy, I wood House, Congresbury, near Bristol. 

* Given by the Gloucester Locnil Committee, and open only to residents in 
the county of Gloucester. 
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m. (£6.) — A. Darknell, South Cadbary, Bath. 

rv. (£4.)— Mrs. W. T. S. Tilley, North Wootton, Shepton Mallet 

R. & H. C. — ^Miss B. HiNKS, Manor Farm, Fifeliead Magdalen, Gilling- 
hain, Dorset. 

C— Mrs. W. T. S. Tilley. 

Class 135. — Four Cheddar Cheeses (iiot less than 30 lbs. eaeh)^ fiuiie i» 
1893 &^ a Student who has received not less than a week^s in8tt%etm 
in one of the Society s Cheese Schools. [10 entries.] 

I. (£8.) — ^Mrs. J. Sheppy, Iwood House, Congr^bury, near Bristol. 

n. (£4.) — ^Miss F. C. Davis, Farncombe Farm, Shepton Mallet. 

m. (£8.) — Mrs. E. Collins, Longshouse Farm, Oldford, Frome. 

rv. (£2.)— Mrs. J. Sheppy. 

B. & H. C— Mrs. E. Collins. 

C— Mrs. W. T. S. Tilley, North Wootton, Shepton Mallet :— and Miss 
C. H. Taylor, Laugford Court Farm, E. Somerset, R.S.O. 



BUTTER AND CREAM. 

Class 136. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly Salted) Butter, in pound 
plain rolls or brick shapes, made of Cream from Coujs other fta« 
Channel Island Breeds. [47 entries.] 

I. (£5)— M. J. Williams, North Hill Farm, Chew Stoke. 
n. (£3.)— J. Williams, Regilbury Park, Winford. 

III. (£2.)— W. Riddle, Oldbury-on-Severn, Thoi-nbury, B.S.O.. 

IV. (£1.) — ^Mrs. J. S. Adams, Manor House Farm, Crick, near Chepstow. 

R. & V. H. C. — C. Parbury, Down House, Redmarley, near Newcnt, 

Gloucester. 

V. H. C. — W. Body, Leigh Hole Farm, Wriugton, Somerset : — and H. 
Shepherd, Hailstones Farm, Wrington. 

H. C. — Miss E. FoLLETT, Easton Royal, Pewsey, Wilts : — T. Ixbsb, 
Barton Hill, Shaftesbury : — J. Riley, Putley Court, Ledbury :—G.'Robiksos, 
Sandfield, North ^4bley, Dursley : — J. Round, Stanley Park Farm, Silsley, 
near Stroud: — J. B. Sutton, East Farm, Winterboume Gunner: — ^H. 
SwiTBiNBANK, Denham Court, Denham:— Mrs. J. Walkeb, The Hill, 
Northleach : — ^and J. H. Walker, Ockington, Dymock. 

C. — T. Allan, Ryde Farm, Ripley, Surrey: — Cathedral Daibt Co., 
Exeter : — Mrs. L. Cullimore, Rockhampton, Gloucester : — Mrs. B* Dowobs- 
WELL, Netherhill Farm, Frampton-on-Severn, Gloucester : — ^Mrs. E. Etaks, 
Castem Ilall, Ashbourne : — London, Gloucester and Nobth Hakts Daisy 
Co., Whatley Road, Clifton : — ^Mrs. A. Pearce, Toddington, Cheltenham ^— 
and Miss E. Trigg, Adsett Farm, Westbury-on-Sevem, Gloucester. 
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ASS 137. — 3 lbs, of Fresh (or very slightly Salted) Butter^ in pound 
plain rolls or brick shapes, made of Cream from Cows of Channel 
Island Breeds only, [24 entries.] 

I. (£4), and Champion* (£5.)— Mrs. J. Walker, The Hill, Northleach. 

XL (£2.) — J. Blyth, Wood House, Stansted, Essex. 

m. (£1.) — Mi-s. M. CusTANCE, Brook Heath, Breamore, Salisbury. 

rv. (10s.) — Cathedral Dairy Co., Exeter. 

K. & V. H. C. — T. Allan, Ryde Farm, "Ripley, Surrey. 

V. H. C. — Mrs. Harnett, Mill End, Henley-on-Thames : — and Sir W, G. 
iARCE, Bart., M.P., Chilton Lodge, Hungerford. 



C. — Lt.-Col. J. Curtis-Hay WARD, Quedgeley, Gloucester : — C. Par- 
try, Down House, Redmarley, near Newent, Gloucester : — W. B. Roderick, 
"onheulog, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire : — A. F. ^0MERVILLE, Dinder House, 
ells, Somerset : — and C. C. Tudway, Walcombe Dairy, Wells, Somerset. 

C. — Lord Montagu, Palace House, Beaulieu, Hants : — and M. J. Willlams, 
orth Hill Farm, Chew Stoke. 

LASS 138. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Butter, in pound 
plain rolls or brick shapes, made by Students who had attended a 
course of instruction at any of the Society's Batter Schools, [14: 
entries.] 

L (£5.) — Miss F. M. Cole, Home Farm, Tring, Herts. 

U. (£3.) — Miss G. Lawrence, Home Dairy Farm, Dinder, Wells, 

^merstt. 

IILt (£2 10s.)— Miss P. Weaver, Hounsley Farm, Winford, Bristol, 

rv. (£2.)— Miss M. J. Williams, Regilbury Park, Winford. 

V. (£1.) — Miss I. Allan, Ryde Farm, Ripley, Surrey. 

H. & V. H. C. — Miss A. A. Walker, Ockington, Dymock. 

H. C. — Miss T. M. Weaver, Hounsley Farm, Winford, Bristol. 

LASS 130.f — 3 lbs, of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Butter, in pound 
plain rolls or brick shapes, made by a Student who has attended a 
course of instruction at any of the Society's or County Council Butter 
Schools held in Gloucestershire, [5 entries.] 

I. (£6.) — Mrs. E. R. Black well, Cowden Hall, Heathfield, Sussex. 

II. (£8.) — Mrs. A. Pearce, Toddington, Cheltenham. 
HI. (£2.) — Miss A. A. Walker, Ockington, Dymock. 

IV. (£1.) — Miss S. S. Sparrow, Sellars Farm, Hardwicke, Gloucester. 
B. — Miss B. KiLSBY, Haddon Park End Road, Gloucester. 



* Given by the Gloucester Local Committee for the best entry in any of the 
utter Classes, 
t Given by the Gloucester Local Committee, 
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Class 140. — 12 lbs, of Salted Butter, in a jar or crock, to he del 
to the Secretary at the Guildhall, Gloucester, four weeks hefoi 
Show. [20 entries.] 

I. (£4.)— M. J. Williams, North Hill Farm, Chew Stoke. 
H. (£2.) — J. Williams, Regilbury Park, Winfoi-d. 

III. (£1.) — Miss T. Brown, Court Farm, Failand, Bristol. 

IV. (108.) — Lord Montagu, Palace House, Beaulieu, Hants. 

B, & V. H. C— Mrs. J. Walker, The Hill, Northleach. 

H. C. — Miss J. F. IIedditch, Catherstone Farm, Charmouth : — ai 
EiDDLE, Oldbury-OD-Severn, Thornbury, R.S.O. 

C. — Cathedral Dairy Co., Exeter : — Mrs. C. L. Culumore, 
hampton, Gloucester: — Mrs. J. Da vies, 'i'risissills, St. Nicholas, near 
guard, S. Wales : — Lt.-Col. Curtis Hayward, Quedgeley, Gloucesiter 
W. G. Pearce. Bart., M.P., Chilton Lodge, Uungerford : — and Miss E. ' 
Adsett Farm, Weslbury-on-Suvern, Gloucester. 

Class 141. — 4 half-pounds of Clotted or Devonshire Cream, % 

either in tins or earthen jars. [8 entries.] 

L (£2.) — W. Beer, Trinity Dairy, Barnstaple, Devon. 

H. (£1.) — J. Williams, Regilbury Park, Winford. 

III. (105.) — T. Morris, Maiscmore Court, Gloucester. 

R. & H. C. — Cathedral Dairy Co., P^xeler. 

C. — London, Gloucester and North Hants Dairy Co., Whatle; 
Clifton : — 0. C. Tudway, Walcombe Dairy, Wells, Somerset : — ^and T. 
croft, Castle Farm, Dundry. 



BUTTER-MAKING COMPETITIONS. 

(Ill the Working Dairy in the Show-yard. Not open to Makers or Vci] 
Churns or their Assistants, or to any previous winner of tlie Society's Oi 
Gold Medal.) 

These Prizes were awarded for the best and largest quantity of Butt 
from a given quantity of Ci-eaui in tlie cleanest and must approved me 

Class 142. — On thejirst day of the Show, open only to Studen 
have attended a course of instruction at any of the Society* s 
Schools. [41 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — Miss L Allan, Ryde Farm, Ripley, Surrey. 

H. (£8.) — Miss A. M. Watts, Fairgreen, Sarsden, Chipping Norto 

HL* (£2 10s.)— Mrs. J. Andrews, North Bllham, Canterbury. 

IV. (£1 10s.) — Miss G. Lawrence, Home Dairy Farm, Dinder, W 

V. (10s.) — ^Miss L. Sherborne, Chtlwood Farm, Chelwood, Bristol. 
B. & V. H. C. — Miss F. M. Cole, Home Farm, Tring, Herts. 



* Given by the Gloucester Local Committee. 
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H. C. — Miss R. Charles, Great WactoD, Bromyard: — and Miss A. A. 
Valkeb, Ockington, Dymcxjk. 

C. — Miss A. L. Ashman, Paulton, Bristol : — MissL. J. Berrow, Westhyde, 
lerefonl : — Miss J. Z. CALDWErj,, Bosbury, Ledbury : — ^Miss L. M. Candy, 
^Tanor Farm. Bithampton: — Miss S. A. H. Digwood, The Chesterfields, 
Peckenhara, Red<^itch : — Miss M. J. Marshall, Bradley Farm, Feckenham, 
»ear Redditch: — Miss A. W. Perry, Downside College Dairy, Stratton-on- 
Fosse : — Mrs. S. Summers, Walton, Mi'lsoraer Norton, Bath : — Mrs. M. 
Ykates, Barrow Court Farm, Flax Bourton : — and Miss H. C. Wingrove, 
Bradenstoke Abbey, near Chipi^enham. 

Class 143. — On the second day of the Show, open to any tooman^ 
without restriction as to School, [62 entries.] 

L (£5.) — Miss I. Allan, Ryde Farm, Ripley, Surrey. 
IL (£8.) — Miss R. Charles, Great Wacton, Bromyard. 
m. (£1 10«.) — Mis& F. M. Cole, Home Farm, Tring, Herts. 
rV. (10s.) — Mrs. J. Andrews, North Elham, Canterbury. 

B, & V. H. C. — Mrs. E. R. Blackwell, Cowden Hall, Heathfield, 

Sussex. 

H. C. — Miss A. L. Ashman, Paulton, Bristol : — ^Miss S. J. Fowler, Perrott's 
Diook Dairy, Cirencester : — Miss G. Lawrence, Home Dairy Farm, Dinder, 
Wells: — Miss L. Sherborne, Chelwood Farm, Chel wood, Bristol: — Miss 
A. M. Watts, Fairgreen, Sarsden, Chipping Norton : — and Miss H. M. Joseph, 
lilythwood Dairy, Stansted, Essex. 

C. — Miss J. Allan, Rydo Farm, Ripley, Surrey: — Miss B. Nutland, 
Salthrop Dairy, VV'roughton, Swindon : — Miss A. A. Walker, Ockington, 
Dymock : — Miss T. M. Weaver, Hounsley Farm, Winford : — and Mrs. M. 
Yeates, Barrow Court Farm, Flax Bourton. 

Class 144. — On the third day of the Show, open to any man or woman, 
except the winner of the 1st Prize in Class 143. [46 entries.] 

I. (£4.) — ^Mrs. J. Andrews, North Elham, Canterbury. 

I. (£4.) — (Mrs. M. Yeates, Barrow Court Farm, Flax Bourton. 

Miss M. Greenaway, Ebbw Place, Ebbw Bridge, near New- 
port, Monmouth. 

Miss B. Nutland, Salthrop Dairy, Wroughton. 

K. & V. H. C. — Miss E. G. Cook, South Down Farm, Surbiton Hill. 

TT. C. — Miss A. L. Ashman, Paulton, Bristol :— Mrs. M. A. Cambidge, 
High Hall, Blymhill, Sliifnal : — Miss R. Charles, Great Wacton, Bromyard : 
— Mrs. N. Comer, Upper House, Purley, Ledbury : — Miss E. E. Moss, Reck- 
tield Farm, near Monmouth : — Miss A. W. Perry, Downside CoUejje Dairy, 
Stratton-on-tlie-Fosse : — and Miss L. Sherborne, Chelwood Farm, Chelwood, 
Bristol. 

C. — Mrs. J. LI. Baker, Lower House, Llanvair Discoed, near Chepstow : — 
Mrs. E. R. Blackwell, Cowden Hall, Heathfield, Sussex : — Miss F. M. Cole, 
Home Farm, Trinj, Herts: — Miss S. A. H. 1)igwood, The Chesterfields, 
Feckenham, Redditch : — Mrs. A. W. Farmer, Barrack Farm, Newport, Mon- 
mouth : — Miss S. J. Fowler, Perrott's Brook Dairy, Cirencester : — Miss B. 
Howes, Dolphin Hotel, Wincanton : — Miss F. Howes, Dolphin Hotel, Win- 
<»nton: — Miss A. M. Watts, Fairgreen, Sarsden, Chipping Norton: — and 
Miss H. C. Wingrove, Bradenstoke Abbey, near Chippenham. 



n. (£1.)— 
II. (£1.)- 



xlvi Prizes awarded for Butter 'making. 

Class 145. — On the fourth day of the Show^ open to any man or 
woman, except the winners of the \8t Prizes in Classes 143 and 144. 
[40 entries.] 

L (£5.) — ^Miss A. A. Walker, Ockington, Dymock. 

n. (£8.)— Mrs. M. A. Cambidge, High Hall, Blymbill, Shifnal. 

m. (£1 10s.) — Mrs. E. R. Blackwell, Cowden Hall, Heathfield, Sussex. 

IV. (10s.)— Miss E. G. Cook, South Down Farm, Surbiton Hill, Surrey. 

B. & V. H. C. — Mrs. A. W. Farmer, Barrack Farm, Newport, Monmouth. 

H. C. — Miss A. L. Ashman, Paul ton, Bristol : — Mrs. J. LL Baker, Lower 
House, Llanvair Discoed, Chepstow, Monmouth: — Miss L. J. Bebrow, 
Westhyde, Hereford : — Miss F. M. Cole, Home Farm, Tring, Herts : — ^Miss 
S. J. Fowler, Perroti's Brook Dairy, Cirencester: — Miss M. Gakenaway, 
Ebbw Place, Ebbw Bridge, near Newport, Moumouth: — Miss B. Howes, 
Dolphin Hotel, Wincanton : — Miss L. Sherborne, Chelwood Farm, Chelwood, 
Bristol : — and Miss P. Weaver, Houusley Farm, Wiiiford, Biistol. 

C. — Miss M. J. Marshall, Bradley Green, Feckenham, Redditch : — ^Miss 
E. E. Moss, Rockfield Farm, near Monmouth:— Miss A. W. Perry, Down- 
side College Dairy, Stratton-on-the- Fosse : — Miss U. 0. Thompson, Glyu 
Cottage, Francis Street, Cheltenham. 

Class 146.* — On the fourth day of the Show, open only to Students who 
have attended a course of instruction at any of the Society* 8 or 
County Council Butter Schools held in Gloucestershire, [16 entries.] 

L (£5.) — Mrs. E. R. Blackwell, Cowden Hall, Heathfield, Sussex. 

II. (£8.) — Miss A. M. Watts, Fairgreen, Sarsden, Chipping Norton. 

m. (£1 10s.) — Miss L. Robinson, Sandfield, North Nibley, near Dursley. 

rV. (lOif.) — Miss E. A. Adams, Woodmancole, Dursley. 

R. & V. H. C. — Miss S. S. Sparrow, Sellar's Farm, Hardwicke, Gloucester. 

H. C. — Miss S. Flower, Aconbury Court, near Ross : — ^Miss M. A. Moss, 
Quedgeley, Gloucester : — Miss L. Walker, Ockington, Dymock : — and Miss 
Bessie Webb, Hardwicke Farm, near Gloucester. 

C. — Miss B. Adams, 13, College Green, Gloucester : — Miss E. M. BekneIt, 
Down House, Dursley : — Miss K. E. Boycott, Coalmoor House, Horsehay, 
R.S.O. : — and Miss B. Kii.sby, Haddou Parkend Road, Gloucester. 

CHAMPION PHIZES. 

Competed for on the fifth day of the Show hy the winners of Prizes in 
aasses 142, 143, 144, 145, and }^Q,— First prize, a Gold Medal 
and the Society's Certificate — second, a Silver Medal and the 
Society's Certificate — third, a Bronze Medal and the Society* 8 
Certificate. 

I. (Gold Medal.) — Miss M. Yeates, Barrow Court Farm, Flax BourtoD. 

H. (Silver Medal.)— Mrs. M. A. Cambidge, High Hall, Blymhill» 

Shifnal. 

** Given by the Gloucester Local Committee. 



Prizes awarded for Horse-shoeing. xlvii 

TEL (Bronze MedaL) — Miss E. G. Cook, South Down Farm, Surbiton 
Hill. 

H. & V. H. C. — Miss R. Charles, Great Wacton, Bromyard. 

H. C. — Miss I. Allan, Ryde Farm, Ripley, Surrey : — ^and Miss A. M. 
Watts, Fairgreen, Sarsden, Chipping Norton. 

Extra Prizes to the value of £8 were given by the Gloucester Local 
Comtnittee and placed at the disposal of the Judges for a Butter- 
making Competition on the fifth day of tJte Show. 



DAIRY APPLIANCES. 

Class 147. — A Gold Medal was offered for the heat Milking Machine, 

(The following 'were regarded^ as essential points in deciding upon the merits 
of the exhibits in Class 147 : — Efficiency ; simplicity in working ; and 
economy in cost.) 

[No Competition.] 



HOESE-SHOEING COMPETITION. 

Class 148. — Best Shoeing of a Nag Horse by a Smith in the Show 
Yard on the third day of Show. [63 entries.] 

A pair of Shoeing Models, presented by Mrs. Miles, of Dixfield House, Exeter, 
and a copy of Miles's ' Treatise on Shoeing,' was presented to each winner 
of a Prize, 

Certificates of Commendation were awarded where deserved ; and each commended 
Competitor was presented with a copy of Miles's * Treatise on Shoeing.* 

The Registration Committee of the Farriers' Company admitted all the winners 
of Prizes and Commendations in these Competitions to the Official Register 
free of charge, on their satisfying the Judges that they had a fair knowledge 
of the structure of the horse's foot, and on the necessary application being 
made to the Company in the prescribed form. 

I. (£5.) — P. L. WiLiJAMS, Bargoed, near Cardiff. 

H. (£3.) — James Rudge, Brampton, Madley, Herefordshire. 

m. (£2.). — T. Davies, Rose Cottage, Cross Road, Sketty, Swansea. 

rv. (£1.) — W. Hancock, Whitfield, Tram Inn, Herefordshire. 

H. C. — S. Bayliss, Winchcombe, Gloucestershire : — E. Davies, R.S.S. 
47, Castle Street, Merthyr Tydvil: — G. W. Gabb, Saul, Stonehouse, Glou 
cestershire : — W. F. Hayden, Castle Street West, Banbury; — and E. Owens, 
47, Castle Street, Merthyr Tydvil. 

C. — E. G. Carey, 5, Canal Bridge, Widcombe, Bath : — W. T. Daniel, 
Aberavon, Port Talbot :— J. Davies, 47, Castle Street, Merthyr Tydvil : — 
J. Jones, Pontybat, near Brecon: — and J. Sanders, 52, Terrace Road, 
Swansea. 



xlviii Prizes awarded for Horseshoeing. 

Class 149.* — Best Shoeing of a Cart Horse on the fourth day of Skoit. 

[44 eu tries.] 

I. (£5.) — James Rudge, Brampton, Madley, Herefordshire. 

II. (£8.) — J. Sanders, 52, Terrace Boad, Swansea. 

m. (£2.) — H. C. Francis, Green Fach Shoeing Forge, Aberdare, 

rv. (£1.) — John Rudge, Brampton, Madley, Herefordshire. 

V. H. C. — W. HowELLS, Abercrave, Swansea Vale : — and H. Minton', 
109, White Cross Street, Hereford. 

H. C— E. G. Carey, 5, Canal Bridge, Widcombe, Bath :— E. Davies, 
R.S.S., 47, Castle Street, Merthyr Tydvil :— D. Francis, Post Office Lane, 
Merthyr : — and William Rudge, Brampton, Madley, Herefordshire. 



Given by the Gloucester Local Committee. 
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GLOUCESTER MEETING, 1893. 



^tnarH of ISiiK^ for )^uUr|). 



AbbrevintioDB used. — y., year ; m., month ; w., week ; d., day ; V. H. C, Very 
Highly Commended ; H. C, Highly Commended ; C, Commended. 

Sectiox I.^GENEBAIiliT USEFUIi BBEEDS. 

Class 1.— COCHIN (Ciknamon and Buff) COCKS. [3 entries.] 

I. (£1 105.)— Mrs. S. R. Harris, huff. 

H. (16«.) — A. E. W. Darby, huff^ over 1 y. 

m. (6«.) — Mrs. S. R. Harris, huf. 

Class 2.— COCHIN (Cinnamon and Bqff) HENS. [3 entries.] 

L (£1 10«.)— Mrs. S. R. Harris, huff. 
IL (158.) — Mrs. S. R. Harris, huff. 
m. (6«.)— J. WnicHKR, huff, 2 y. 

Class 3. — COCHIN (Partridge-Feathered ob White) COCKS. [5 entries.] 
L (£1 10«.)— Miss E. Rouse, 20 m. 
IL (16«.) — R. \V. Webster, partridge, 18 m, 
HL (5«.) — J. A. Slatter. 

Class 4. — COCHIN (Partridge-Feathered or White) HENS. [5 entrics.l 

L (£1 10s.)— Miss E. Rouse, 20 m. 

H. (15s.) — J. H. NicHOLLs, over 1 y. 

III. (5s.) — A. E. Morgan, white, 2 y., 1 m. 

Class 5.— BRAHMA (Dark) COCKS. [4 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— S. W. Thomas, over 1 y. 
H. (15s.) — J. Brooke, over I y. 
m. (5s.) — Mrs. A. Campbell, 1 y. 
C. — W. C. Middleton. 



Class 6.— BRAHMA (Dark) HENS. [Sentries.] 

L (£1 105.)— S. W. Thomas, over 1 y. 

XL (15s.)— C. J. Else, 2 y. 

m. (6s.)— P. L. Benson, M.D., 2 y. 

H. C. — Mrs. A. Campbell, 2\ y. 
VOL. IV. — F. S. d 



1 Prizes awafdedfor Poultry. 

Class 7.— BRAHMA (Light) COCKS. [6 entries.] 

I. (£1 108,) — E. SCAMMELL, 4 y. 
IL (16«.) — E. SCAMMELL, 3 y. 
m. (68.) — W. C. MiDDLETON. 

H. C. — ^E. H. OsMAN, 13 m. 

Class 8.— BRAHMA (Light) HENS. [5 entries.] 

L (£1 108.) — E. LiNNELL, over 1 y. 
U. (168.)— J. Brooke. 
m. (68.)— R. W. Webster, 18 m. 
H. C. — Mrs. S. A. Crook, over 1 y. 

Class 9.— LANGSHAN C(X)KS. [13 entries.] 

I. (£1 108.)— Rev. G. T. Laycock. 

U. (168.)— P. Marsh, 3 y. 

m. (68.)— C. Seabrooke, over 1 y. 

C. — Rev. G. T. Laycock : — H. P. Nicholl, 1 y., 2 m. 



Class 10.— LANGSHAN HENS. [9 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— H. R. Willett, 11 m. 
U. (168.) — C. Seabrooke, over 1 y. 
m. (68.) — Rev. G. T. Laycock. 

JBL a— R. H. Cazalet, ]892 :— and H. Wallts. 

Class 11.— PLYMOUTH ROCK COCKS. [7 entries.] 

X (£1 108.)— R. Prater, 11 m., 2 w. 

II. (168.) — W. E. Dainton, 14 m. 
m. (68.) — R. J. Browning, 15 m. 
C. — S. W. Thomas, over 1 y. 

Class 12.— PLYMOUTH ROCK HENS. [4 entries.] 

I. (£1 108.) — A. Thomas, over 1 y. 
IL (168.)— W. E. Dainton. 
m. (68.) — P. Parfitt, 2 y., 1 w. 
•C. — S. W. Thomas, over 1 y. 

Class 13.— WYANDOTTE COCKS. [12 entries.] 

I. (£1 108.)— 0. F. Bates, st7rer. 

II. (168.)— W. A. Spencer, 13 m. 
in. (68.) — Mrs. W. B. Goode, golden, 

H. C. — C. Butcher, golden, 2 y. : — ^and D. Tles, silver^ 10 m. 



Prizes awarded for Pauitry. M 

Class 14.-.WYAND0TTE HENS. [9 entries.] 

:. (£1 10«.) — J. R. Bennett, silver^ 12 m. 

:X (16a.) — W. W. and 0. D. Low, silver, over 1 y. 

CEL (6a.) — 0. F. Bates, golden, 

C. — W. Moody, silver, 12 m. : — and W. Takvee^ silver, 4 y« 

Class 15.— ORPINGTON COCKS. [8 entries.] 
I. (£1 I08.>-W. Cook, 15 m. 

(16s.) — R. DE COUBCY PeELE, 14 IQf, 

(6s.) — J. H. Bryant, 14 m. 
C. — V. G. Hun.tley. 

Class 16.— ORPINGTON HENS. [Gentries.] 

X (£1 10s.) — W. McKenzie Bradley and F. J. W. Oakley, 14 iii. 
H. (16s.) — W. McKenzie Bradley and F. J. W. Oakley, 14 m. 
HI. (6s.)— W. Cooke, 13 m. 

lass 17. — CHICKENS OP 1893 (Cochin, Brahma, Langshan, Plymouth 
Rock, Wyandoite, or Orpington)— COCKERELS. [11 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — J. H. Nicholls, Cochin, hatched January 3rd, 1893. ^ 

H. (15s.) — Rev. G. T. Laycock. 

HL (5s.) — A. G. Phillips, Langshan, hatched January 2nd. 

lass 18.— CHICKENS OF 1893 (Cochin, Brahma, Langshan, Plymouth 
Rock, Wyandotte, or Orpington) — PULLETS. [11 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.)— Rev. G. T. Laycock. 

II. (16s.) — Mrs, E. H. Landon, Silver Wyandotte. 

ILL (5s.)— 0. ToSKS, Plymouth Rock, hatched January 24th. 

Section 11— IiAYING OB NON-SETTING IBBSSEDB. 

Class 19.— SPANISH COCKS. [3 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.)— F. Harvey, 1 y. 
XL. (15s.) — A. J. Andrews, 12 m* 
lU, (5s.)— J. Hunt, over 1 y. 

Class 20.— SPANISH HENS. [5 entries.] 

X (£1 10s.) — J. Auckland. 
IX. (16s.) — J. C. Bowes, 18 m. 
m. (6s.) — J. Hunt, over 1 y. 
C— J. Hunt, over 1 y. 

d2 



ii Prizes awarded for Pouiiry. 

Class 21.— MINORCA COCKS. [9 entries. 
L (£1 10».)— A. G. Pitts, 13 m. 
H. (15«.) — J. Harwood, 16 m. 

III. (6».)— H. R. WiLLETT, 11 m. 

H. C. — J. W. Crossman, 1 y. : — F. Kendall, 1 y. : — and A, 
13 m. 

Class 22.— MINORCA HEX& [10 entries.] 
L (£1 105.>--A. G. Pitts, 7 y. 
IL (16«.)— A. G. Pitts, 1 y. 
m. (5«.)— R, Yeo, 13 m. 
V. H. C. — L. Newick, 2 y. 

C. — Ford and Slater : — and M. Wootten, 1 y. 



Class 23.— LEGHORN (any Variety) COCKS. [4 entri< 
L (£1 105.) — J. England, 12 m. 
IL (I6«.)— J. Pride, 1892. 
m. (6s.) — G. F. HiooiNSON, brown, 1892. 

Class 24.— LEGHORN (any Variety) HENS. [4 cntri 
I. (£1 108.)— H. and A. P. Simpson, 1892. 
n. (155.)— J. Pride, 1892. 
III. (58.)— E. J. Da VIES. 

Class 25.— HOUDAN COCKS. [4 entrie8.j 

I. (£1 10s.)— S. W. Thomas, over 1 y. 

II. (15s.) — J. H. Brodrick, over 1 y. 
IIL (5s.) — S. W. Thomas, over 1 y. 
H. C. — F. Gabitas, over 1 y. 

Class 26.— HOUDAN HENS. [4 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — F. Gabitas, over 1 y. 
IL (16s.) — S. W. Thomas, over 1 y. 

III. (5s.) — S. W. Thomas, over 1 y. 
H. C. — Rfv. F. Cooke, over 1 y. 

Class 27.— POLISH FOWL, COCKS. [3 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— A. Smith. 

II. (15s.)— J. Rawnsley. 

m. (5s.) — A. E. Morgan, various. 

Class 28.— POLISH FOWL, HENS. [3 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — D. W. Lewis, over 1 y. 

II. (15s.) — J. Rawxsley. 

m. (6s.) — A. E. Morgan, various. 



Prizes awarded for Poultry, liii 

Class 29.— HAMBURG (Golden Spakqled) COCKS. [5 entries.] 

I. (£1 10».)^J. Rawkslet. 
n. (15».) — H. Pickles. 
m. (6«.)— W. Snell, 14 m. 

H. C. — W. and J. Jackson : — and H. R. Plattin, 15 m. 

Class 30.— HAMBURG (Golden Spangled) HENS. [5 entries ] 

L (£1 108.) — W. and J. Jackson. 

IL (lbs.) — H. Pickles 

in. (6s.) — J. Rawksley. 

H. C. — H. R. Plattin, 2 y. : — and W. Snell, 14 m. 

Class 31.— HAMBURG (Silver Spangled) COCKS. [4 entries.] 

X (£1 10s.) — Rev. S. Ashwell, 10 m. 

II. (15s.) — H. Pickles. 
m. (5s.)— E. Coeke, 1892. 

V. H. C. — G. Thoenbury, 14 m. 

Class 32.— HAMBURG (Silver Spangled) HENS. [6 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— H. Pickles. 
H. (15s.) — G. Thornbury, 14 m. 
(5s.)— E. Corke, 1891. 
C. — W. and J. Jackson. 



Class 33.— HAMBURG (Golden Pencilled) COCKS. [3 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — J. Rawnsley. 
H. (15s.) — H. Pickles. 
m. (5s.)— E. CoBKE, 1892. 

Class 34.— HAMBURG (Golden Pencilled) HENS. [C entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— H. Pickles. 

XL (15s.)— E. Corke, 1892. 

III. (58.)— E. Corke, 1892. 

H. C. — J. Rawnsley: — and J. White, 2 y., 11 m. 

Class 35.— HAMBURG (Silver Pencilled) COCKS. [3 entries.] 
I. (£1 10s.)— H. Pickles. 
IL (15s.) — A. Mackay, 13 m. 
XH. (5s.) — J. Rawnsley. 

Class 36.— HAMBURG (Silver Penciixed) HENS. [2 entries,] 

I. (£1 10s.)— H. Pickles. 

II. (lbs,) — J. Rawnsley. 



liv Prizes awarded Jbr Poultry. 

Class 37.— HAMBURG (Black) CX)CKS. [5 entries.] 

I. (£1 I08.y-E. Pickles. 
IL (15«.)— Rev. G. T. Laycock. 
m. (5«.) — Rev. G. T. Laycock. 
H. C— A. Harrowing. 

Class 38.— HAMBURG (Black) HENS. [6 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.)— H. Pickles. 

H. (15ft) — S. Pilling, 14 m. 

m* (5r.) — D. W. Lewis, over 1 y. 

V. H. C. — G. Harris, 1 y. :— T .J. Hearndek : — and Rev. G. T. Laycock. 

Ctjlss 39.— chickens OP 1893 (Spanish, Minorca,- Leghorn, Houpak, 
Polish, or Hamburg)— COCKERELS. [4 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.) — J. Thorn, hlctck Minorca^ 4 m., 18 d. 

H. (IBs.) — G. F. HiGGiN'sox, hrovm Leghorn^ Jan. 4th, 1893. 

HL. (5s.) — A. Tucker, Minorca, 4 m., 5 d. 

Class 40.— CHICKENS OF 1892 (Spanish, Minorca, Leghorn, Houdak, 
Polish, or Hamburg)— PULLETS. [3 entries.] 

L (£1 10«.) — A. Tucker, Minorca^ 4 m., 5 d. 

H. (15«.) — G. F. HiGGiNSON, brown Leghorn, Jan. 4th, 1893. 

m. (55.) — W. H. Stoyel, hliick Minorca, 4 m., 2 w. 

Section in.—BB££D8 SUITABIiE FOB THE TABLB. 

Class 41.— DORKING (Coloured) COCKS. [2 entries.] 

I. (£1 10».)— J. Harris, over 1 y. 
H. (15«.)— E. T. Gardom, 1 y. 

Class 42.— DORKING (Coloured) HENS. [4 entries.] 

L (£1 10».)— R. B. Curtets, 2 y. 
IL (158.) — J. Harris, over 1 y. 
m. (58.) — A. Thomas, over 1 y. 

Class 43.— DORKING (Silver Grey) COCKS. [6 entries.] 

I, (£1 lOs.) — R. Cheeseman, 2 y., 3 m. 
H. (15/j.) — 0. E. Cresswell, over 1 y. 
m. (5s.) — Capt. G. P. Hornby. 
H. C. — J. Pettipher, over 1 y. 

Class 44.— DORKING (Silver Grey) HENS. [7 cmtrios.] 

L (£1 108.) — 0. E. Cresswell, over 1 y. 
H. (158.) — J. Clunas, 16 m. 



Prizes awarded for Poultry. Iv 

m. (©«.) — R. Chkesmak, 2 y., 3 m. 
C. — J. Clunas, 16 m. 

Class 45.— DORKING (White or Cuckoo) COCKS. [7 entries.] 

L (£1 10«.) — 0. E. Cbesswell, white, over 1 y. 
H. (16«.) — J. Woodcock, white, 12 m. 
YTT. (68.) — 0. E. Cresswell, white, over 1 y. 
C. — W. H. CopPLESTONE, cuckoo, over 1 y. 

Class 46.-— DORKING (White or Cuckoo) HENS. [6 entries.] 

L (£1 lOs.)— A. E. W. Darby. 
n. (16«.)^0. E. Cresswell, while, over 1 y. 
m. (6«.) — W. H. Copplestone, cuckoo, over 1 y. 
C. — 0. E. Cresswell, white, over 1 y. 

Class 47.— GAME (Black-Breasted Reds) COCKS. [6 entries.] 

L (£1 lOs.) — C. W. Brierley, over 1 y. 

n. (I6«.)— W. T. Garke. 

m. (5s.) — ^MisS'N. J. W. Philui»8. 

C— W. T. Garne ;— C. F. W. Jackson, over 1 y. :— and F. C. ToMKl^'s. 



Class 48.— GAME (Black-Breasted Reds) HENS. [6 entries.] 

I. (£1 lOs.)— C. W. Brierley, over 1 y. 
n. (15s.)— F. C. ToMKiss. 

m. (6«.)— F. C. TOMKINS. 

H. C. — C. F. W. Jackson, over 1 y. 

Class 49. — GAME (Browk-Breasted Reds) COCKS. [5 entries.] 

L (£1 lOs.)— C. W. Brierley, over 1 y. 
H. (16s.) — J. W. Brockbakk. 
m. (6s.) — A. H. Sims. 

Class 50.— GAME (Bbown-Breasted Reds) HENS. [4 entries] 

L (£1 lOs.) — C. W. Brierley, over I y. 
IL (168.) — C. W. Brierley, over 1 y. 
m. (6s.) — J. W. Brockbakk. 
V. H. C— J. C. Huxtable, over 1 y. 

Crjkss 51.— GAME (Pile or any Other Variety) COCKS. [7 entries.] 

L (£1 lOs.) — C. W. Brikrley, over 1 y. 
n. (16s.) — J. C. Huxtable, PiUy over 1 y. 
m. (6s.) — Harris Bros., FUe, 11 ra. 



Ivi Pinzes awarded for Poultry. 

V. H. C. — G. L. FiGGURES, Birchen grey, 2 y. 

H. C. — J. W. BROGKBANK:~and J. Weaver, Pile, 1892. 

Class 52.— GAME (Pile or any Other Variety) HENS. [6 enlricB.] 

I. (£1 lOs.) — C. W. Brierley, over 1 y. 

IL (15«.) — J. C. Huxtaule. File, over 1 y. 

IIL (5«.) — J. W. Brockbank. 

V. H. C— J. B. Weeks, Pile, 13 m. 

H. C. — Harris Bros., Pile, 11 m. ; — and J. Weaver, Pile, 1892. 

Class .03.— GAME (Old Ekglish) COCKS. [15 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.)— E. Barnes, 1891. 

H. (16s.) — Harris and Blackstock. 

m. (58.)— G. F. Saul, 2 y., 6 m. 

V. H. C. — Harris and Blackstock ; — and R. de Couhcy Peele, 15 m. 

H. C. — H. Atkinson, 2 y. :— H. fcicoTT Hall, 1 y., 2 m. : — Bev. H. W. 
JIutton, 14 m. : — and J. Nixon. 

Class 54.— GAME (Old English) HENS. [13 entries.] 

T. (£1 10s.) — Rev. H. W. Hutton, over 1 y. 

II. (IBs.) — J. Nixon. 

HI. (6s.) — R. DE CouRCY Peele, over 2 y. 

H. C— H. Atkinson, over 1 y. :— E. Barnes, 1892 : — H. Scott Hau., 
2 y., 2 m. :— and G. F. Saul, 2 y. 

■ 

Class 55.— MALAY COCKS. [7 entries ] 

L (£1 10s.)— John Frayn, 1891. 
n. (15s.)— G. F. Ward, over 1 y. 
m. (6s.) — J. C. HuxTABLE, over 1 y. 
V. H. C. — G. F. Ward, over 1 y. (twice). 

Class 56.— MALAY HENS. [8 entries.] 

I. (£1 iOs.) — John Frayn, hatched 1891. 

II. (15s.) — A. E. Parish, over 18 m. 

III. (5s.) — J. C. Hu XT ABLE. 

V. H. C. — J. C. HuxTABLE, over 1 y. 

H. C— G. F. Ward, over 1 y. :— aud hi?, over 1 y. : — and his, over 1 y. 

Class 57.— INDIAN GAME COCKS. [4 entriea.] 

I (£1 10s.) — James Frayne, various. 
II. (15s.)— John Frayn, over 1 y. 
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m. (6».) — H. Paynteb. 

H. C. — F. A. Palmeb, 2 y., 2 m. 

Class 58.— INDIAN GAME HENS. [3 entries.] 

L (£1 10«.) — John Fbayn, over 1 y. 
IL (16«.) — James Frayne, various. 
m. (58.) — H. Paynteb. 

.ASS 59.— ANY OTHER DISTINCT VARIETY NOT MENTIONED— 

COCKS. [3 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — J. H. Bbodbick, Crtve Cceur, over 1 y. 
IL (15«.) — S. W. Thomas, Creve, over 1 y. 
m. (5s.) — R. DE CouRCY Peele, a see!, over 2 y. 

.ASS 60.— ANY OTHER DISTINCT VARIETY NOT MENTIONED-^ 

HENS. [3 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — J. H. Bbodrick, Crtve Cueur, over 1 y. 
U. (15s.) — S. W. Thomas, Creve, over 1 y. 
III. (5s.)— R. DE CouBCY Peele, Aseelf over 2 y. 

.ASS 61.— CHICKENS OF 1893 (Dorking, Game, Malay, Indian Game, 
OB ANY Other Vabiety not Mentioned) — COCKERELS. [6 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — James Fbayne, Indian Game, January, 1893. 
H. (15s.) — E. A. Pabish, Malay y 5 m. 
m. (5s.) — H. J. MiLWABD, 3 in., 22 d. 
H. C. — John Fbayn, Indian Qame, 1893. 

.ASS 62.— CHICKENS OF 1893 (Dobkino, Game, Malay, Indian Game, 
OB ANY Other Vabiety not Mentioned) — PULLETS. [5 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.)— G. F. Ward, Malay, 5 in. 

IL (16s.) — E. A. Pabish, 5 m. 

HL (6s.) — John Fbayn, Indian Game, 1893. 

.ASS 63.— CHICKENS OF 1893— (Eitheb Pdbe-Bbed ob Cboss-Bbbd)— 

TWO COCKERELS. [4 entiies.] 

L (£1 10s.) — J. M. Stockbbidge, Silver-grey Dorkings, 4 m., 3 d. 
IL (15s.) — 0. Tones, Plymouth Back, January Ist, 1893. 

ass 64.— CHICKENS OF 1893— (Eitheb Pube-Bbed ob Cboss-Bbed>— 

TWO PULLETS. [3 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — James Fbayne, /nc^tan Game, January, 1893. 
IL (15s.) — Miss M. DoLBEN, White Dorking — Game, 4 m. 
IIL (68.) — John Fbayn, Indian Game, 1893. ^ 
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Selling Classes, 

Class 65.*— ANY DISTINCT BREED (Price not to exceed £1 U)— 

.COCKS. [17 entries.] 

L (£1 lOs.) — John Fbayn, Indian Qame, over 1 y. 

U. (155.) — J. Hunt, Spanish, over 1 y. 

m. (68,) — R. Bach, coloured Dorking, 

H. C. — L. Brazington, dark Dorking , 2 y. : — R. J. Browning, silver 
Wyandotte, 1891: — G. Collins, Mack-red Qame, about 2 y.: — A. E.W. 
Dabby : — ^T. J. Hearnden, Langshan, 1892 :— G. F. Higgikson : — Hill and 
BuRGE, Game, 11 m. : — and W. A. Spencer, silver Wyandotte^ 8 m. 

Class 66.*— ANY DISTINCT BREED (Price not to sxcbed £1 Is.)— 

HENS. [ 8 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — J. Auckland, black Spanish, 

H. (158.) — J. Scott, Indian Game, 2 y. 

ILL (58.) — J. Hunt, Spanish, over 1 yr. 

H. C. — P. Marsh, Langshan, 13 m. : — and G. F. Ward, Malay, 

Class 67.*— ANY DISTINCT BREED (Price not to excebix 30».)— 

COCK AND HEN [14 entries.] 

L (£1 10«.) — ^W. M. Da vies, black Hamburgs, 14 m. and 18 m, 

IL (158.) — J. Hinton, Orpingtons, 14 m. and 2 y. 

HL (58.) — E. Scammell, partridge Cochin, 

V. H. C. — J. Brooke, dark Brahman, over 1 y. : — J. Scott, Indian 
Qame, 2 y. : — and W. Snell, black Minorcas, various. 

H. C. — ^Mrs. A. Campbell, dark Brahman, 1 y. and 3 y. : — and P. Parfitt, 
File Game, 2 y., 10 m., and 2 y., 1 w. 

Section IV.— DUCKS, QBEaB, AND TUBKEYK 

Class 68.— DRAKE OR DUCK (Rouen or Aylesbuby). [4 oatrica.] 

I. (£1 108.) — H. R. Willett, Aylesbury, 10 m. 
IL (15s.)— H. R. Willett, Rouen, 10 m. 
IIL (5s.) — H. R. Willett, Aylesbury, 10 m. 

Class 69.— DRAKE OR DUCK (Pekin). [12 entriea.] 

L (£1 lOs.)— H. G. WiTHEBS. • 
IL (158.)— T. Allen, 1891. 
HL (58.)— H. R. Willett, 10 m. 

H. C. — W. AvEBY : — Mrs. F. Davis, various :— and H. R. Willett, 

10 m. 



* Given by theGbucesier Local Commiitoew 
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Class 70.— COUPLE OF DUCKLINGS (any Pure ob Cboss-Bred 

Vakiety). [6 eDtried.] 

L (£1 10«.)— A. Habbowikg, Aylesbury, 4 m., 10 <L 
n. (16«.) — E. Babnes, Aylesbury, 10 w. 
m. (5«.) — A. G. Phillips. 

H. C. — H. R. WiLLETT, 7 w. 

Class 71— GANDER OR GOOSE (any Vabiety). [8 .entries.] 

L (£1 10«.)— W. E. Dainton, 2 y. 

n. (16s.)— E. Shaw, Toulouse, 2 y. 

m. (6s.) — ^Mrs. A. Bayldon, Toulouse, 1 y., 1 m. 

H. C. — T. and S. Bradburne, 12 m. 

Class 72.— TURKEYS (COCK OR HEN). [6 entries.] 

L (£1 IDs.) — R. Bach, bronze, 1 y., 2 w. 
H. (16s.) — Mrs. A. DfaHTON, 18 m. 
m. (5s.)— H. Smith, 13 m. 

Selling Class. 
Class 73.*— PAIR OF DUCKS (Price not to exceed. 26s.). [3 entries.] 

I. (£1 IDs.) — Mrs. F. Dayib, Pekins, various. 
H. (158.) — A. G. Phillips. 

(5s.)^F. H. Vice, Aylesbury, 12 m. 



Section V. — ^PANCY BREEDS. 

Class 74.— BANTAM (Black or White) COCKS. [10 entries.] 

I. (£1.)— H. Pickles. 

IL (10s.) — C. E. Cresswell, white, over 1 y. 

UT. (5s.) — J. Crundwell, black, 1892. 

V. H. C. — A. Harwood, black, 1892 : — A. Harwood, black, 1892 :— and 
A. E. Morgan, black, 1 y. 

Class 75.— BANTAM (Black or White) HENS. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — W. Birchall, black, 1 y. 
H. (10s.) — 0. E. Cresswell, white, over 1 y. 
HL (5s.) — J. Crundwell, black, 1802. 
H.C. — H. Pickles. 



* Given by the GlouceBter Local Committee. 
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Class 76.— BANTAM (Game, ahy Vabikty) COCKS. [8 entries.] 

1. (£1.) — J. COOMS. 

U. (10«.>— J. W. Mayo, 12 m. 

HL (68.) — Lady Alikgton, over 1 y. 

H. C— E. CoRKB, 1892 :— and J. Weaver, 1892. 

Class 77.— BANTAM (Game, any Variety) HENS. [9 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — J. CooMS. 
n. (10«.)— E. CoRKB, 1892. 
HL (58,)— J, W. Mayo, 12 m. 
H. C. — J. C. Huxtable, over 1 y. 

Class 78. — BANTAM (aky other distinct Variety) COCKS. [4 entries.] 

L (£1.) — 0. E. Cresswell, Japanese, over 1 y. 

H. (lOs.) — J. CooMS, Sebright, 

HL (5«.) — J. Rawnsley. 

H. C. — 0. E. Cresswell, Japanese, over 1 y. 

Class 79.— BANTAM (any other distinct Variety) HENS. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — 0. E. Cresswell, Japanese, over 1 y. 
IL (10s.) — J. CooMS, Sebright, 
m. (68.) — 0. E. Cresswell, Japanese, over 1 y. 
H. C. — J. Rawnsley. 
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Tebms ov Membership. 
Annual Subscriptions, 

Governors, who are eligible for election as President or Vice- 
President, not less than ...... 2^. 

Ordinary Members, not less than 1/. 

Tenant Farmers, the rateable value of whose holdings does 

not exceed 200Z.a-jear, not less than. . . • 10s, 

Life Compositions, 

Governors may compound for their Subscriptions for future years by 
payment, in advance, of 20/. ; and Members by payment, in advance, of 10/. 

Governors and Ambers who have subscribed tor not less than 20 yeart^ 
may become Life Members on payment of half these amounts. 

Any person desirous of joining the Society can be proposed by a Member, 
or by the Secretary (Thos. F. Plowman, 4, Terrace Walk, Bath). 

Summary of Privileges. 
Oovernors and Ordinary Members, 

1. To receive the Society's Annual 'Journal' free of expense. (See 

page Ixii.) 

2. To obtain opinionc and analyses with regard to Manures, Soils, 

Feeding Stuflfs, &c., at very low rates. (See page Ixii.) 

3. To obtain reports and results of examinations of Seeds and Plants at 

very low rates. (See page Ixii.) 
"^4. To make an imlimited number of Stock and other Entries at the 

Society's Annual Exhibitioos at reduced fees. (See page Ixii.) 
5. To be admitted free during the whole time of the Annual Exhibition, 

and to the reserved seats in the Grand Stand, the Working Dairy, 

and the Military B^ind Enclosure. (See page Ixii.) 
G. To use the Special Pavilion lor Heading, Writing, &c., provided for 

Governors and Members attending the Annual Exhibitionn. 

7. To take part in the Society's Experiments on Crops, &c., and to 

receive reports thereon. (See page Ixii.) 

8. To be admitted free to witn ss the Teaching and Competitions at any 

of the Society's Dairy Schools. (See page Ixiii.) 

10«. Members, \ 

Members subscribinju less than 1/. are entitled to all the above-named 
privileges except No. 4, and in the case of No. 5, the Ticket is available for 
one day only instead of for the whole time of the Exhibition. 



* This privilej:je is confined to Governors or Members elected on or before the 
last Tuesday in January preceding the Show. 
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Governors^ Special Privileges. 

Governors are entitled, in addition to the privileges already mentioned, to 
an Extra Seaioh Ticket for the. Annual Exhibition and for the Resetted Seats 
in the Grand Stand, the Working Dairy, and the Military Band Enclosure. 
Governors subscribing more tl^an 2L are entitled to a further Ticket for 
every additional 1?. subscribed. 

The Society's Operations. 

The Journal. 

The * Journal,' which is published annually, bound in cloth, has for its 
aim the dissemination of Agricultural knowledge in a popular form, and 
affords a medium for recording and discussing the chief topics of interest in 
this direction which have been ventilated during the year. In addition to 
original articles by well-known agricultural authorities, it contains Reports on 
the Live Stock, Implements, &c., exhibited at the Society's Shows, parti- 
culars of the Society's general opemtions, prize awards, financial statements, 
lists of Members, reviews of new books on A<jriculture, &c. (The price of 
the * Journal ' to non-Members is 6«. 5c?., post free.) 

Annual Exhibitions. 

The Society's Exhibitions are held annually in one of the centres of the 
various districts included in the Society's area of operations. 

Prizes to a large amount are given for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hge, Dairy 
Produce, &c. 

Entries can be made by Members (elected on or before the last Tuesday in 
January preceding the Show) at lOs. ])er entry for Horses, and 5«. per entry 
for Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs. Non-Members are required to pay 1/. per entry 
for Horses and 15«. per entry for the other Stock* named. 

Provision is also made for the exhibition of Agricultural Implements and 
Machinery, Seeds, Cattle Foods, Artificial Manures, and articles of general 
utility. An entry fee, in addition to the charge for space, is payable by Non- 
Members. 

A substantially-built and completely-equipped Working Dairy on a large 
^ale is a special feature of the Annual Exhibitions. Here lectures, discus- 
sions, explanatorydemonstrations, and comparative tests of implements and 
processes are carried on with the assistance of well-known practical and 
scientific exjierts. On each day of the Exhibition Butter-making Compe- 
titions for valuable prizes are held for farmers' wives and daughters, and 
dairymen and women. 

Amoncr other features of the Annual Meeting are Horse-Shoeing Compe- 
titions, Poultry and Horticultural Shows, and Exhibitions illuatrative of 
Bee-keeping, Home Industries, Art Manufactures, and the Fine Art«; 

Expei'iinents. 

Exi)eriments on crops are conducted at experimental stations in various 
parts of the kingdom, the results of which are published in the Society's 
* Journal.' The special objects of this department are : — 

a. To test the advantages, or otherwise, of the use of artificial 
manures, on corn, grass and roots, on land in ordinary farming 
condition, based on the results obtained from the Kothamsted and 
Wobum Experiments. 
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b. To examine, test, and exhibit any new processes for dealing with 

agricultural produce which appear likely to be beneficial. 

c. To collect and publish information on new systems of cultivation, 

routine of crops, or other efforts which are being made for the pro- 
fitable cultiyation of land under low prices of corn. 

The ^Society.hastalso an ;Experimental*sectioa in connection with its Cheese 
;heol, to which is attached a laboratory. Here systematio dnvestigations 
-e conducted by a scientific staff, acting in conjunction with practical 
^perts. Detailed reports of these investigations are given in the Society s 
Tournal.' 

Technical EdveoHtm, 

With a view to promoting Technical Education in Agriculture, and in 
dairying especially, the Society undertakes (as far as its arrangements will 
3rmit) to provide travelling Butter Schools fully equipped with competent 
iachers, plant, &c., for public bodies within its area of operations. At the 
resent time the Society is conducting Schools, wherein daily instruction is 
iven to Students, for two County Councils. 

The Society has also a fixed Cheese School in Somerset, where Stadents 
*e received and boarded. 

Both the Butter and Cheese Schools are under the inspection of the Board 
' Ac!:riculture, which has shown its appreciation of the work by substantial 
rants in aid. 

Fine Art and Art-Manufactures, 

One of the objects for which the Society was founded was the encourage- 
lent of Arts as well as As^'iculture, and, to this end, an exhibition of 
aintings and Art-Manufactures is annually held in Galleries erected in the 
ociety's Show Yard. 

The special aims of the Society in maintaining this department are : — 

1st. The encouragement of young artists, especially, and of local efforts 
to bring art-workmanship to bear in the production of decorative or 
useful articles. 

2nd. The exhibition of such art treasures as there may be in private or 
other collections, to which the public ordinarily have no access. 

No charge is made to Artists for the exhibition of their Paintings, and, in 
rder to promote the sale of meritorious works, an Art Union is held, the 
rizes for which are selected from the Pictuns exhibited, a large sum being 
inually voted by the Society towards their purchase. 

Tuos. F. Plowman, 
4, Terrace Walk, Bath. Secretary and Editor. 
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GENERAL LAWS. 

'^I. The Society shall consist of a President, Yioe-Piesideiits, 
Council, Treasurer, Secretary, Governors, and Members, and shtll 
have the following objects : — 

'' 1st. To hold meetings in the West and South of England for 
the exhibition of breeding stock, agricultural implementF, 
and such other articles connected with agriculture. art8, 
manufactures, or commerce, as may be determined upon by 
the Council. 

'^ 2nd. To offer premiums for essays and reports on subjects 
affecting agriculture, and to publish a Journal for circu- 
lation. 

" II. The West of England shall be divided into two districts, to ho 
called the Eastern and Western, and the boundary line separating 
Devon from Somerset and Dorset shall be the division of such districts ; 
and the following counties, viz., Hants, Berks, Oxford, Surrey, Sussex, 
and Kent, shall form a third district, to be called the Southern. 

** III. The Council shall consist of a president, vice-presidents, and 
sixty-six other members (thirty-three of whom shall retire annually 
by rotation, but shal] be eligible for re-election), and shall be elected 
by the whole body of members. Eighteen members of the Council 
shall be chosen from persons residing or representing property in the 
Eastern District, eighteen from persons residing or representing pro- 
perty in the Western District, eighteen from persons residing or repre- 
senting property in the Southern District, and the remaining twelve 
may be elected from the general body of members, without reference 
to districts. 

'* IV. The election of President and Council shall take place at 
the annual meeting ; and they shall enter into office at the oonclusion 
of the annual meeting at which they have been chosen. The Council 
shall have power to nominate Vice-Presidents, and fill up such vacancies 
as are left after the annual meeting, ond in their own body, as may from 
time to time occur during the interval between the annual meetings. 
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" V. The entire management of the Society, including the power of 
making bye-laws, of settling the prizes to be awarded, of nominating the 
committees, fixing the places of meetings, of appointing or removing 
the Treasurer, Secretary, and such other officers as may be required to 
carry on the business of this Society, shall be vested in the Council, 
who shall report their proceedings at the annual meeting. 

** VI. The meetings for exhibitions shall be held in diflferent towns 
in successive years. 

" VII. A subscriber of IZ. and upwards annually shall be a membar 
entitled to all the privileges of the Society; of 2Z., a governor, and 
eligible for election as a vice-president ; and a tenant-farmer, the 
rateable value of whose holding does not exceed 200Z. a year, shall, 
by subscribing 108. and upwards annually, also be a member of the 
Society, without the privilege of exhibiting at reduced fees (see 
Law IX.). Each member shall be liable to pay his subscription, 
until he shall have given notice, in writing, to the Secretary of bin 
intention to withdraw. The subscriptions to become due and be paid 
in advance on the Ist of January in each year. All firms of two or 
more persons shall subscribe not less than IZ. annually. 

" VIII. The payment of lOZ. in one sum shall constitute a member 
for life, and of 20Z. in one sum a governor for life ; but any member, 
who has subscribed not less than IZ. annually for a period of twenty 
years and upwards, may become a life member on the further payment 
of 5Z. in one sum ; and any governor, who has subscribed not less 
than 21, annually for the same period, may become a life governor 
on the further payment of lOZ. in one sum. 

" IX. To entitle a member to exhibit, he must have been a member 
for three months, and have paid his subscription, of not less than IZ. for 
the current year, at least one month previous to the closing of the 
entries. Members subscribing less than IZ., and non-members, will 
be permitted to exhibit stock, agricultural implements, or other 
articles, on payment of such a sum as the Council shall direct. 

" X. The Annual Meetings of the Society shall be held in the months 
of May or June. Special General Meetings may be convened by the 
President on the written requisition of not less than three members 
of Council, all members of the Society having fourteen days' notice of 
the object for which they are called together. At such Annual or 
Special General Meetings no member of less than three months* 
standing, or whose subscription is in arrear, shall be entitled to a 
vote. 

" XI. If it be proved, to the satisfaction of the Council, that 
any person has attempted to gain a prize in this, or any Agricultural 
Society, by a false Certificate, or by a misrepresentation of any kind, 
such person shall thereupon bo excluded from again exhibiting in this 
Society. 

VOL. IV. — F. s. e 
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'^ XII. All prizes shall be open for competition to the United King- 
dom. But no exhibitor of stock, or person intending to compete for 
any of the Society's prizes, shall be priyy to the selection of judges to 
award the premiums. 

" XHL The proceedings of the Society, including the Prize Eeports 
and List of Members, shall be printed annually, and every subscriber 
not in arrear with his subscription shall be entitled to receive one copy, 
free of expense, and there shall be an additional number printed for 
sale. 

*' XIY. No new general rule shall be proposed, or existing one 
altered or rescinded, excepting at an Annual or Special General 
Meeting, and then only provided a statement in writing shall have 
been sent to the Secretary at least twenty-ono days previously, 
setting forth the rule to be proposed, rescinded, or iJtered ; and in 
the last case the proposed alteration shall be stated. 

'* XY. No subject or question of a political tendency shall ever be 
introduced at any meeting of this Society." 
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Hist of (!^(Gcers. 

1893-94. 

GUILDFORD MEETING. 

PATSON. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

PBE8IDENT FOB 1893-94. 

IE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ONSLOW, G.C.M.G., Clandon Park, Guildford. 

TRUSTEES. 

•ACLAND, THE RiOHT HoN. SiR Thomas Dtke, Bart., KillertoD, Exeter. 
I'AOET, Sir Kichard Horner, Bart., M.P., Cranmore Hall, Shepton Mallcf. 
Lennard, Sir John Farnauy, Bart., Wickham Court, West Wickham, Kent. 

VICE- PRESIDEKTS. 

York, H.R.H. The Duke of, K.G. . . . York House, London, &W, 
♦Auergavennv, MARQUtss OP, K.G. . . Eridge Castle, Tunbridge Wells 
•ACLAND, UiGHT Hox. SiR T. D., Bart. . Killeiton, Exeter 

* Amu ERST, Earl Montreal, yevenoaks, Kent 

liARNETT, H Glympton Park, Woodstock 

•Bath, Marquess OF Longleat, Wanninster 

BfiLFiELD, John Primley Hill, Torquay 

•Benyon, Richard Englefield House, Readinc 

Brymer, W. E., M.P lisington House, Dorchester 

*Carlingford, Lord Chewton Mendip, Someivet [Devon 

*CUNT0N, Lord Heanton Satchville, Beaford, N. 

•Cork and Orrery, Earl of , . . . Marston, Frome [cestor 

♦Coventry, Earl of Croome Court, Severn Stoke, Woi- 

♦Darnley, Earl OF Cobham Hall, Gravescnd 

Daw, R. R. M Spurbarne, Exeter 

Devonshire, Duke or, K'.G Chatsworth, Derbyshire 

DiGBY, G. D. W Sherborne Castle, Sherborne 

♦DuciE. Eaul op Tortworth, Falfield, R.S.O. 

•KiTZHAUDiNGE, LoRD Berlcelfy Castle, Gloucester 

•KoRTESCL'E, Earl Castle Hill, South Moltou 

Giuus, A Tvntesfield, Bristol 

Coring, Rmv. J Wjston Park, Steyiiing 

Hippesley, J. H Ston Easton, Somerset 

HuLSK, Sir E., Bart Bi-eamore, Salisbury 

*Ilchf.ster, Earl of Melbury, Dorchester 

♦Jkj^sey, Earl OF Middleton Park, Bicester, Oxon. 

Knyfton, T. Tutton Uphill, Weston-super-Mare 

♦Lansdowne, Makqukss OK .... liowood, Calne 

Leconfield, Lord Petworth House, Sussex [Kent 

Lennard, Sir J. F., Bart Wickham Court, West Wickham, 

♦Llewelyn, Sir J. T. D., r)9rt. . . . Penllergare, Swansea 

♦Lopes, Sir M., Bart Marristow, Roborough, S. Devon 

%* Those to whose names an asterisk (♦) is prefixed have filled the office of President. 
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Vice-Presidents — continued, 

Lovelace, Eari. op Ashley Comb«, Porlock, Somerset 

LovD, Lewis Monk's Orchnrd, Bromley, Kent 

AliLDMAY, Sir H. St. John, liart. . . . Dogmei-sfield Park, Winchfield 

Moore-Stevens, J. C Winscott, Gi-eat Torrington 

MouETON, Lord Sarsden House, Chipping Korton 

♦Morley, Earl op Siiltram, Plympton, Devon 

MORRELL, G. Herbert , Head iugton Hill Hall, Oxford 

*Mount-Edgcumbe, Earl of ... . Mount-Edgcumbe, Devonport 

MOYSEV, Henry Gorges Bathealton Court, Wiveliscomle 

MoRCH, Jerom Cranwells, Bath 

Northumberland, Dl'kk ok .... Albury Park, Guildford 

Paget, Sir U. H., Bart., W.r Cmnraore Hall, Shepton Mallet 

PiNNEV, W Soraerton 

Poltimore, Lord Poltimore, Exeter [Hai 

Portal, Melville Laveretock House, MJcheldever, 

Richmond, Duke of, K.G Goodwood Park, Chichester 

Saint Germans, Earl of Poil Elliot, Devonport 

Somerset, Duke of Maiden Bradley, Bath 

Storv-Maskelyne, N Basset Down House, Swindon 

Stucley, Sir G. S., Bart Moreton, Bideford, N. Devon 

♦Temple, Earl Newton Park, Bath. 

Thynne, Lord Henry Muntham, Worthing 

*Tredegar, Lord Tredegar Pai-k, Newpo it, Moamou 

*Tremayne, John Heligan, St. Austell 

Troyte, QoL Huutsham Court, Bampton, Devoi 

Walter, John, Beai-wood, Wokingham 

♦Warwick, Earl of Warwick Castle 

Wevmoutii, Viscount Widcombe House, Bath 

Winchester, Marquess of ... . Ampoit St. Mary's, Andover 
The Lord Warden of the Stannaries. 
The Survevor-General of the Duchy op Cornwall. 
The Receiver-General of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
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Those to whose names an asterisk (*) is prefixed have filled the office of President. 
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MEMBEBS OF COUKCIL. 



EASTERN DIVISION. 



Elected in 1892:— 



I 



\'afne. Address. 

HT, J. H. . Hampton Ck)uit, Leo- 
miiuiter 

riiouAS . Rowford Lodge, Taunton 

E. II., M.P. Uadspen. Castle Gary. 

C. R. . . Fitzhead Court, Taunton 

1. St. J. . . Cbapel House, Bath 

H. B. . . Chippenham 

•GRENViLLE,|Butleigh Court, GUston- 
J bury 

:, Capt. J. D. Evercreech, Bath 

S K. ^V. . . Herringston, Dorchester 



Elected in 1893:— 

NcuHe. Address. 

DiGBT, J. K. W., 

M.F Sherborne Castle, Sherborne 

DrKK, Thoitas . . I^ngAshton Lodge, Cliltou 
Edwards, C. L. F. • The Court, Axbridge, 

Somerset 
Farwell, F. G. .11, I^ura Place, Bath 

=r^x,f £r.tMl!:>t- A«<lri«. Bridgwater 
JoNKS, Hknry Parr Port way House, War- 
minster 
Sanford, E. C. a. . Nynehead Court, "Welling- 
ton, Somerset 
Skinner, A. C. . Bishop's Lydeard, Taunton 
Sweet, Rev. L. E. Bathford Vicarage, Bath 



WESTERN DIVISION. 



C. K.. . . Strathculm, Hele, Cul- 

lompton 
I. . . . Treh ill, Exeter 
KiciiAUi) . Combe, Honiton 

k-, S. 1'. . . Plympton St. Mary, South 

Devon 
. D. . . . Pratshayes, Exmouth 

, SiK J.. Ut. . Shobrooke Park, Crediton 
[s. Sir W. It., 

. . . Ueanton, Barnstaple 
.. liicHAUD . Kudway, Thorvenon 

hlD<;ELL, 0»L. 

i: . . . . Cowley House, Exeter 



AcLAND. C. T. D. . . Killerton, Exeter 
Calmadt, V. p. . . Tetcott, Holsworlhy 
Dymond, Francis W. Bampfylde House, Exeter* 



Leik, Col. W. 



Combe Head, Bampton, 
Devon 



Naper, Col. W. D. 
Sandkrs, E. J. . 

SiLLIFANT, A. 0. . 

Trood, Col. R. . 

Walroxd, Sir W. H.,\ New Court, 
Bart., M.P. J Devon 



Stanley Lodge, Exmouth 
Stoke House, Exeter 
Coombc, Copplestoue 
Matrord« Exeter 

Topsham, 



SOUTHERN DIVISION. 



L. (j. . . . Charlton House, Lud we 11, 
Salisbury 
. Bladon House, Woodstock 
. NViston Park, Steyoing, 

Sussex 
. 4, Savile Row, London, W. 
. Wray Park, Kelgate 
. Eatons, Steyniiig 
. 44, Great Orniond Street, 
Bloomsbury, lyondon 
KAn, C. F.L.S. RarmingHuu>e,Maidstone 
16, A. G. . . I'ortsea, Hants 
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ASHCROFT, \V. . . 

Boteler, Capt. W. J. 
Casberd . . . 

CcBB, H. M. . . . 

cundall, h. m.. . 
Gill, Frederick . . 
Pain, C 



Seymour, R. A. H. 
Sltton, Martin J. 



Haj'es, Bcckenham, Kent 

Tbe Elms, Taplow 

Higbam, Kent 

RicUmond, Surrey 

Speenhamliind, Newbury 

lx>ngstock, Stockbridge, 

Hants 
46, Earl Street, Maidstone 
Kidmure ti range, Cavers- 
ham, Uxon 



KLIXTI-D WITHOUT REFERENCE TO DISTRICT. 



Tames D. . Springfield House, Shep- 

tuu Malkt 
TTOCK, BAnoN" 'Ihe Htndre, Monmouth 
LTN. KvAN II. Langford Court. Bristol 
G. 1^ . . Ham Court, Upton-on- 

Severn 
?, C. I). . . Nowpoif, Men. 
H. D. . . Clavtrion Manor, Bath 



Best, Capt. J. C.(R.N.) Plas-yn-Vivod, Lkngollen 

BuowN, W. J. . . Middlehlll House, Box, 

Wilts 
CiioiiLEr, W. L. . . Quarrac, Dunster 

Fowler, W. H. . . Taunton 

Gibbons, George . Tunley, Bath 

Taylor, H. W. . . Sbowle Court, Ledbury 



EX-OFFICIO MEMBEPwS. 

'keasukeb Badcock, Henrt Jeffries, Somersetshire Bank. Taunton. 

k>x;sCLTiNG SLuvm^i: . . bPACKUAX, Henrv, 6, Terrace Walk, Bath. 
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ACLAND, Rt. lion. Sir T. 

D., Bart. 
ACLAMD, C. T. D. 

Allen, J. D. 
Amherst, Earl. 



COMMITTEES, 1893-94. 

[The PfiBSiDBNT is ex-offido Member of all Committees.] 

AORIOULTTTBAL EDUCATIOK. 

Paget, Sir R. H., B:iii., M.P., Chairm'in, 



BOTELER, CaPT. W. J. C. 

Edwards, C. L, F. 

GlBB02{S, G« 



Edwards, C. L. F. 
Gibbons, G. 
Goring, Rev. J. 
HoBiiousE, H. (M.P.) 
Knollys, C. R. 
(With power to add to their number.) 

ALLOTMEKT. 

Best, Capt. J. C, Chairman, 
Llewellyn, E.H. 
Napier, H. B. 



Lennard, Sir J. F., Bart. 
Llewellyn, £. H. 
Maskelynk, K. Stobt- . 
Sutton, M. J. 



Nbvillk-Grektillb, K. 
Shelley, Sir J., Bart. 



ABTS ANB XANTTFAGTUEEa. 

AcLAND, Right Hon. Sir T. U., Bart, Chairman, 
Wyatt-Edgell, Col. A., Vtce-C/uiirman. 



ACLAND, C. T. D. 
Cdjsdall, H. B1. (F.S.A.) 
Daw, K. K. M. 



BoTELER, Capt. W. J. C. 
Edwards, k. L. F. 



Farwell, F. G. 

MOOItE-bTEVENS, J. C. 

Morrell, G. H. 
(Witli power to add to their number.) 

CONTEACTS ANB EEFEESHKENTS. 

Best, Capt. J. C. (R.N.), Chairman, 



MURCH, Jerom. 
Naper, Col. W. a 
Williams, E. W. 



Llewellyn, E. H. 
Napier, H. B. 



Neville-Gbenville, R* 
Sanvord, E. C. A. 



DAIET. 

AcLAND, C. T. D., Chairman. 
Acland, Rt. Hon. Sir T. Giuboks, G. . 
D., Bart. Kkollys, C. R. 

Allen, J. D. Lennard, Hir J. F., Bt. 

ASHCROFT, W. MaSKKLYNE, N. bXOUY- 

Edwards, C. L. F. \ Napier, H. B. 

DISQUALIFTIKO. 
The Stewards of Horses. | The Stewards of Stock. 

The Stewards of Poultry. ' 



NeVILLE-G RENVILLE, R. 

Paget. Sir R. H., Bait. 

^M.P.) 
San FORD, E. C. A. 
WlPPSLL, R. 



ACLAND, C. T. D. 

Allen, J. D. 
ashcuoft, w. 
Dyke, T. 
Druce, a. F. M. 



EXFEEIMENTAL. 

Acland, Right Hon. Sir T. D., Bart., Chairman, 



Giubons, G. 
\ Jones, H. P. 

Knollys, C. R. 

Lennard, Sir J. F., Bt. 
j Llewellyn, E. H. 
(With power to add to tlieir number.) 

FINANCE. 

Jones, H. P., Chairman, 
Collins, C. R. | Martin, G. E. 

IMPLEMENT BEGULATIONS. 

Best, Capt. J. C. Chairman, 



Maskelyne, N. Story- 

Napier, H. B. 

Paget, Sir R. H., Bart. 

(M.P.) 
Sutton, M. J. 



Acland, C. T. D. 
Botelkr, Capt. W. J. C. 

(R.N.) 
Dtke, T. 



Edwards, C. L. F. 

GlUliONS, G. 

Jones, H. P. 
Llewellyn, E. H. 



Napieb, H. B. 

NEVlLLEjGUQIVaLF, R. 

Shelley, Sib J., Bt. 
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Allen, J. D. 
Best, Col. G. 
BaowN, W. J. 



JUDGES' BELEOnOV. 

Lennard, Sir J. F., Bart., Chairman, 



Moore-Stevens, J. C. 
Shellet, Sir J., Bt 
Williams, E. W. 



Chorlet, W, L. 
Drdce, a. F. M. 
Gibbons, G. 

PTOUCATIOVS. 

Aclano, Right Hon. Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart, Chainnan, 
ACLAND, C. T. D. I DVMOND, F. W. | Martin, G. E. 

Mask KLYNE, N. Story- 

EAUWAT ASEAKeEMERTS. 

Amherst, Earl ; Ilchester,the Earl of I Lopes, Sir M., Bart. 

Cork, the Earl of. I Llanoattock, Baron Morley, the Earl ofi 

Coventry, the Earl OF. Lennard, Sir J. F., Bt. Sublley, Sib J., Bt. 
Druce, a. F. M. I 

(With power to add to their number.) 

STOCK PEIZE-8HEET. 

Lennard, Sir J. F., Bart., Chairman. 

Druce, A. F. M. Sanford, E. C. A. 

Gibbons, G. Shelley, Sir J., Bt. 

Marker, R. Stanford, A. 

Moore-Stevens, J. C. . Williams, E. W. 



Allen, J. D. 
Best, Col. G. 
Brown, W. J. 
Danger, T. 



Arta, 



NaPER, Col. CUNDALL, H. M. (F.S.A.) 

Butter Test 
Shelley, Sir J., Bart. 

Cattle, Sheep and Pigs. 
Lennard, Sir J. F., Bait. 
Drcce, a. F. M. Shelley, bir J., Bt. 

Dairy. 
Gibbons, G. Knollys, C. R. 

Dicine Service. 
Sweet, Rev. L. E. 

Experiments. 
Knollys, C. R. 

Field. 
Jones, H. P. Dykb,T. 

Forage. 
Skinner, A. C. 

Hops. 
Whitehead, C. (F.LS.) 



Stewards. 

Tforses, 
Williams, E. W. Besf, CoK G. 



Treaswer. Local Treasurer. ' 

Badcock, H. J. Dymond, V, W. 

Consulting Surveyor. 
Spaceman, H. 

Editor of * Journal.* Associate Editor. 
Plowman, Thos. F. Lloyd, F. J. (F.C.S.) 

Auditor. 
Goodman, A. {Chartered Accountant.) 



Horticulture. 
Leir, CoL W. (F.R.H.S.) 

Music. 
Kaper, Col. 

Poultry. 
Sanders, E. J. 

Shoeing. 
Best, Col. G. 

Works. 
Napier, H. B. 

Yard. 
Best, Capt. J. C. (R.N.) 
Edwards, C. L. F. 
Boteler, Capt. W. J. C. 

Assistant Steward. 
Llewellyn, E. H. 

Consulting Chemist. 
VOELCKER, Dr. J. A. (K.LC.) 

Consulting Botanist. 
Carrutuers, W. (K.K S.) 

Veterinary Inspector. 
Brown, Prof. G. T. (C.B.) 

Superintendent of Works. 
ROSSITER, J. 



&cr»<ary— PlX>WMAN, THOMAS F. 
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EXAMINATION OF PLANTS AND SEEDS. 

Members of the Bath and West and Southern ConntieB Society, who may also 
be Members of other Agricnltnral Societies, are partioiilarly requested, in 
applying for Examination of Plants and Seeds, to state that they do so ai 
Members of the first-named Society. 
The Council have nrranged for the following rates of charge for the exami- 
nation, by the Society's Consulting Botanist, of Plants and Seeds for the bond fide 
and individual information and benefit of Members of the Society (not being 
seedsmen). The charge for examination must be paid at the time of application, 
and the carriage of all parcels must be prepaid. 

Xo. 
1. — A report on the purity and gf'rminatlng power of & sample of seed, staling the sorts 

and amount of any other seeds fiund therein Ii. 

2. — Determination of the species of any weed or other plont, or of any epiphyte or vegetable 

parasite, with a report on its habit'^, and the means fur its extenninaiion or pireveniiou li. 

3.— Report on any disease affecting farm crops li- 

4.— Determination of the species of a collection of natural grasses found in any district, 

witt) a report on their habits and pasture value Si. 

y.B.—The Consulting Botanist's Heports on Seeds are fumishtd to enable Jfewberjr,— jwir- 
chasers of seeds and com for Agricultural or Horticultural purposes,^ to test the value qf vkat 
they buy, and not to be ustd or made avaUaOUfor adtxrtising or trade purposes. 

PURCHASE OF SEEDS. 

The purchaser should obtain from the vendor, by invoice or otherwise, a 
proper designation of the seed ho buys, with a guarantee that it contains not 
more than a specified amount of other seeds, and is free from ergot, or, in the 
case of clovers, from dodder, and of the percentage of seeds that will germinate. 

The germination of cereals, green crops, clover, and timothy grass should be 
not less than 90 pt r cent. ; of fox-tail not less than 60 per cent. ; of other grasses 
not less than 70 per cent. 

The Council strongly recommend that the purchase of prepared mixtures should 
be avoided, and that the different seeds to be sown should bo purchased separately. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING AND SEN'DING SAMPLES. 

I. Seeds. 

In sending seed or corn for examination the utmost care must be taken to 
secure a fair and honest sample. In the case of grass-seeds the sample should 
be drawn from the centre of the sack or bag, and in all cases from the bulk 
delivered to the purchaser and not from the purchase sample. ^Vhen bought by 
sample, tlio whole or part of that sample should also be sent. 

When it is considered necessary to secure legal evidence, the sample should be 
taken from the bulk and placed in a sealed bag in the presence of a reliable 
witness who is acquainted with the identity of the bulk, and care should be 
taken that the purchased sample and bulk bo not tampered with after delivery, 
or mixed or come in contact with any other sample or stock. 

One ounce of gross and other small seeds should be sent, and two ounces 
of cereals or larger seeds. The exact name under which the seed has been 
bought should be sent with it. 

Grass-seeds should be seut at least four Weeks, and clover-seeds two Weeks 
before tiny are required^ and they should not be soicn until the report has hen 

'■'"•'""^- II. Plants. 

In collecting specinicns of plants, the whole plant should be taken up, and the 
earth shak<n from the routs. If possible, the plants must be in flower or fruit. 
They should be packed in a light box. or in a firm paper parcel. 

Specimens of diseased plants or of parasites should be forwarded as fresh as 
posi'ible. They should be placed in a I ottle, or packed in tinfoil or oil-silk. 

All sf>ecimens should be accompanied with a letter specifying the nature of 
the information required, and suiting any local circumstances (soil, situation, &c) 
which, in the opinion of the sender, would be likely to throw light on the inquiry. 

Parcels or letters containing seeds or plants for examination (carriage or 
postage prepaid) must be addressed to Mr. W. Carrutheus, F.R.S., 43, Central 
Hill, Norwood, London, S.E. 
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ANALYSES OF MANURES, FEEDING-CAKES, 

WATERS, SOILS, &c. 

K^ApplieabU only to the ccue of Peraona who are not commereiaUy engaged in the 
manufacture or sale of any substance sent for Arialysis.) 

Members of the Bath and West and Southem Counties Society, who may also 
be Members of other Agriooltnral Societies, are particnlarly requested, in 
applying for Analyses, to state that they do so as Members of the first- 
named Society. 

The Council have fixed the following rates of Charges for Chemical Analysis to Members of the 
Society. 

These privileges are applicable only when the Analyses are for bond-fide agricultural pur- 
poses, and are required by Mem1'«rs of the Society for their own use and guidance in respect of 
tdrms or land in their own occupation and within tlie United Kingdom. 

The analyses are given on the understundtng that they are required for the individual and 
«ole benefit of tiie Member applying for them, and must not be used for other persons, or for 
commercial purposes. 

Land or estate agents, bailiffs, and others, when forwarding samples, are required to state 
the names of those members on whose behalf they apply. 

Members are also allowed to i^end for analysis under these privileges any manures or feeding- 
Ftuffs to be used by their outgoing tenants, or which are to be given tree of cost to their occupying 
tenants. 

The analyses and reports may not be communicated to either vendor or ipanufacturer, except 
in cases of dispute. 

Members are requested, when applying for on analysis, to quote the number in the subjoined 
schedule under wbicu they wish it to be made. 

The fees for analysis must be sent to the Consulting Chemist at the time of application. 

Xo. 

I . — An opinion of the purity of bone-dust or oil«cake (each sample) . . . .2c. 6<2. 
2. — An analysis of sulphate or muriate of ammonia, or of nitrate of soda, together with 

an opinion a^ to whether it be worth ihe price charged 5<. 

3. — An analysis of guano ; showing the proportion of moisture, organic matter, sand, 
pboephate of lime, alkaline salts and ammonia, together with an opinion as to 

whetner it be worth the price charged 10<. 

4. — An analysis of mineral superphosphate of lime lor soluble phosphates only, to- 
gether with an opinion as lo whether it be worth the price charged ... 6'. 
5. — An analysis of superphosphate of lime, dissolved bones, &c.. showing the proportions 
of moisture, organic matter, sand, soluble and insoluble phosphates, sulphate of 
lime, and ammonia, together with an opinion as to whether it be woith the price 
charged 10«. 

<>. — An analysis of bone-dust, or any other ordinary artificial manure, together with an 

opinion as to whether it be worth the price charged 10«. 

7. — An analysis of compound artificial manures, animal products, refuse substances u«eil 

for manures. &c from 10s. to £1 

s. — An analysis of limestone, showing the proportion of lime 7«. 6d. 

9. — An analysis of limestone, showing the proportion of lime and magnesia . . . 10s. 

10. — All analysis of limestone or marls, showing the proportion of carbonate, phosphate, 

and sulphate of lime and magnesia, with sand and clay lOt. 

II. — Partial analysis of a soil, including determinations of clay, sand, organic matter, and 

carbonate of lime 10*. 

12. — Complete analysis of a soil £3 

13. — An analysis of oil-cake or other substance used for feeding purposes, showing the 
proportion of moisture, oil, mineral matter, albuminous matter, and woody fibre, 
as well as uf stnrcb, gum, and sugar in the aggregate; and an opinion of its 
feeding and fattening or iiiilk-pnxiucing properties 10*. 

14. — Analysts of any vegetable product lOt. 

15. — I »eiermiiiation of the "huplness"' of a sample of water before and after boiling . . 6t. 

1«. — .Vnalysis of water of land-drainiige, and of water used for irrigation .... £1 

17. — Analysis of water iiRed for dome?<tic purpo;»ea ........ £1 10«. 

16. — An analysi.s of milk (to assist Mi mbers in the management of their Dairies and 
Herds, bona fide for their own information and not for trade |»urpo8»'P, nor for use 
in Connection with the Sale of Fo<Ki and Drugs Acts) ...... 68. 

19. — I*ersonal consultation with the Con>ulting Chemist. (To prevent disappointment 
it is suggested that Members desiring to hold a consultation with the Consulting 
Chemist should write to make an appointment) 6s. 

£0. — Consultation by letter 6s. 

21. — Consultation necessitating the writing of three or more letters 10s, 

^lembers wishing to exercise their privileRes on the above-named terms, should forward their 
samples for examination bv f»arcel, prepaid, to the Consnlting Chemist, De. JOHN AUGUSTUS 
VOhLCKKU, F.I.C., 22, Tudor Street, New Bridge Street, London, bLC. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING AND SENDING 

SAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES.— Take a large handful of the manure from 
three or four bags, mix the whole on a large sheet of paper, breaking down 
with the hand any lumps present, and fold up in tinfoil, or in oil-silk, about 
3 oz. of the well-mixed sample ; or place the mixed manure in a small woodeo 
or tin box, and send it by post. If the manure be very wet and lumpy, a 
large boxful, weighing from 10 to 12 oz., should be sent either by post or 
railway. 

Samples weighing less than i lb. should be sent by letter post ; samples 
above that weight can be most cheaply forwarded by parcel poet. 

The parcels should be addressed : Dr. J. Augustus Voelckeb, 22, Tudob 
Street, New Bridge Street, London, E.G. 

OILCAKES. — Take a sample from the middle of the cake. To this end 
break a whole cake into two. Then break off a piece from the end where 
the two halves were joined together, and wrap it in pajier, and send by parcel 
post. The piece should weigh at least from 10 to 1? oz. If sent by railway, 
one quarter or half a cake should be forwarded, carriage prepaid. 

FEEDING ME ALS.— About 3 oz. will be sufiScient for analysis. Enclose 
the meal in a small linen bag. Send it by post. 

SOILS. — Have a wooden box made 6 inches long and wide, and from 9 to 
12 inches deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil of the fiekL Mark 
out in the field a space of about 12 inches square ; dig round in a slanting 
direction a trench, so as to leave undisturbed a block of soil with its subsoil 
9 to 12 inches deep ; trim this block or plan of the field to make it fit into the 
wooden box, invert the open box over it, press down firmly, then pass a spade 
under the box and lift it up, gently turn o^er the box, nail on the lid, and send 
it by goods or parcel train to the Laboratory. The soil will then be received 
in the exact position in which it is found in the field. 

In the case of very light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be 
at once inverted over the soil and forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

WATERS. — The water, if possible, should be sent in a glass- stoppered 
Winchester half* gallon bottle, which is readily obtained at any chemist aD<l 
druggist's shop. If Winchester bottles cannot be procured, the water may be 
sent in perfectly clean new stoneware spirit-jars, surrounded by wicker-work. 
For the determination of the degree of hardness before and after boiling, only 
one quart wine-bottle full of water is required. 

LIMESTONES, MARLS, &c.— Whole pieces, weighing from 3 to 4 oz., 
should be sent enclosed in small linen bags, or wrapp(:d in paper. 

On forwarding samples, separate letters should be sent to the Laboratory 
specifying the nature of the information required, and, if possible, the object 
in view. 
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GUIDE TO THE PURCHASE OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 

AND FEEDING STUFFS. 



Feeding Cakes. 

1. Linseed'CaJce should be ])urclias€d as " Pure," and the insertion of this 
word on the invoice should be insisted upon. The use of such words as 
'* Best," ** Genuine," &c., should be objected to by the purchaser. 

2. Itape-cake fur feeding purposes should be guaranteed " Pure," and 
purchased by sample. 

3. Decorticated Cotton-cake should be guaranteed " Pure," and purchased 
by sample. 

4. Undecorticated Cotton-cake should be guaranteed "Pure," and pur- 
chased by sample. 

N.B. — All feeding cakes should be purchased in good condition, and the 
guarantee of the vendor should be immediately checked by a fair sample 
(taken out of the middle of the cake) beins: at once sent for examination to a 
competent analytical chemist. The remainder of the cake from which the 
sample sent for examination had been taken should be sealed up in the presence 
of a witness, and retained by the purchaser for reference in case of dispute. 

Artificial Manures. 

1. Baw or Green Bones or Bone-dust should be purchased as " Pure " 
Raw Bones guaranteed to contain from 45 to 48 per cent, of tribasic phos- 
phate of lime, and to yield not less than 4 per cent, of ammonia. 

2. Boiled Bones should be purchased as ** Pure" Boiled Bones guaranteed 
to contain from 55 to 60 per cent, of tribasic phosphate of lime, and to yield 
not less than 1 per cent, of ammonia. 

3. Dissolved Bones are made of various qualities, and are sold at various 
prices per ton ; therelbre the quality should be guaranteed under the heads 
of soluble phosphate of lime, insoluble phosphate of lime, and nitrogen, or its 
equivalent of ammonia. The purchaser should also stipulate for an allow- 
ance for each unit ]jer cent, which the dissolved bones should bo found oi) 
analysis to contain less tbau the guaranteed percentages of the three sub-' 
stances already mentioned. 

4. Mineral Superphosphates should be guaranteed to be delivered in a 
sufficiently dry and ])owdery condition, and to contain a certain percentage 
of soluble phosphate of lime, at a certain price per unit per cent,, to value to 
be attached to insoluble phosphates. 

5. Compound Artificial Manures should be purchased in the same manner 
and with the same guarantees as Dissolved Bones. 

G. Nitrate of Soda should be guaranteed by the vendor to contain 95 per 
cent, of pure nitrate. 

7. Sulphate of Ammonia should be guaranteed by the vendor to contain 
not less than 24 per cent, of ammonia. 

8. Peruvian Guano should be sold under that name, and guaranteed to be 
in a dry and friable condition, and to contain a certaiu percentage of ammonia. 

N.B. — ^Artificial manures should be guaranteed to be delivered in a suffi- 
ciently dry and powdery condition to admit of distribution by the drill. A 
sample of analysis should be taken, not later than three days after delivery,, 
by emptying several bags, mixing the contents together, and filling two tins 
holding abuut half a pound each, in the presence of a witness. Both the tins 
should be sealed, one kept by the purchaser for reference in case of dispute^ 
and the other forwarded to a competent analytical chemist for examination. 



( Ixxvi ) 



GUILDFORD MEETING, 

May 30 and 31, and June 1, 2, and 4, 1894. 



MONEY PRIZES. 

£ 8. d. Page 

HoRSKS 53G .. Ixxvii 

Cattle 1,221 10 .. Ixxviu 

Sheep 525 .. Ixxx 

Pigs 260 .. Ixxxi 

Corn 30 .. Ixxxii 

flops 16 .. Ixxxii 

CuEESE 145 .. Ixxxii 

Butter AND CuEAM .. .. 61 .. Ixxxiii 

Butter-making 62 10 .. Ixxxiv 

HoRSE-SllOEING 22 .. Ixxxv 

Sheep-Shearing 10 .. Ixxxv 

Poultry 190 10 .. xciii 

Total .. .. £3,079 10 

The above Prizes are given in the following proportions: — 

£ «. <^. 

By the Society 2,876 

„ Guildford Local Committee .. .. 174 

„ English Jersey Cattle Society .. ,. 9 

„ Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society .. 10 10 

„ Shro[)shire Sheep Breeders' Association 10 

£3,079 10 



MEDALS AND PLATE. 

In addition to the al)ove Prizes, there are offered : — 

A Gold Medal, or Hronze Medal and 5/., in the Hunter Clasps, 
by the Hunters' Improvement Society. 

A Gold, a Silver, and a Bronze Medal, in the Jersey Butter Test 
Chi>s, by tiic English Jersey Cattle Society. 

Two Silver Cups, in the Guernsey Classes, by the English Guernsey 
Cattle Society. 

A Gold, a Silver, and a Bronze Medal, in the Butter-making 

Classes, by the Society. 

A Silver Medal, in the Butter-making Classes, by the Surrey 

County Council. 



( Ixxvii V 

P E I Z E S . 

Except where otherwise stated^ all Prizes are open without restriction to County. 



HORSES. 



An Aninial cannot he entered in more than one Class. 

Class SHIRE. 

1. — Stallion, foaled bolurc 1802 . 
2. — Stallion, foaled in 1892 
:]. — ^Iare and Foal, or in-FoAL . 
4. — Filly, fonled in 1891 
5. — Filly, foaled in 1892 

ANY AGRICUIiTURAIi BREED EXCEPT 

SHIRE. 

♦?. — Stallion, foaled before 1892 . 
7. — Stallion, foaled in 1H92 
H. — Mare and Foal, or in-FoAL . 
9. — Filly, foaled in 1891 
10.— Filly, foakd in 1892 

ANY BREED. 

* 1 1 . — Gelding of any age 

*12. — Cart Mare or Filly ^ of auy age 

HUNTERS. 

lo. — Mare or Gelding, foaled in 1890 
14. — Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1891 
IT). — Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1892 
](;. — Fii.LY or Colt, fualed in 1893 
17. — Mare and Foal, or in-FoAL . 

The Hunters* Improvement Society offer a Gold 
Medal, or a Bronze Medal, and £5, for tlie best 
HUKTEB BBOOD MAEE in Class 17, in-Foal 
to, or with Foal at foot by, a Thorough-bred 
Horse or Beg^tered Hunter Sire, under Condi- 
tion 32a, stated on p. Ixxxix. 

HACKS. 

18. — Mare or Gelding, over 14 hands . 
19. — Mare or Gelding, not over 14 hands 

PONIES. 

20. — Mare or Gelding, not over 13 hands 

HABNESS. 

21. — Mare or Gelding, ovlt 14 hands and not 

over 15*2 . 
22. — Mare or Gelding, not over 14 hands 



I 



First 
Prize. 



20 

15 
20 
10 
10 



20 
15 
20 
10 
10 



10 
10 



20 
15 
15 
15 
25 



10 
10 



10 
10 



Second 
Prize. 



10 

10 

10 

5 

5 



10 
10 

10 
5 
5 



5 
5 



10 
5 
5 
5 

10 



o 
5 



Thfrd 
Prize. 



5 

5 
5 
3 
3 



5 
5 
3 
3 



3 
8 



3 
3 
3 
5 



3 
3 



3 
3 



♦ The Prizes printed in italic* are oftcred by the Guildford Local Committee, 
and arc restricted to Competitors living within 20 miles of Guildford, or in the 
administrative County of Surrey. 



Prizes for Cattle, &c.,for 1894. 



CATTLE. 



Oan. 



Ah Animal cannot be entered fn more than 
Class DBVOIf. 

23.— Bull, calved in 1890 or 1891 . 
24.— Bbli^ cnlved in 1892 .... 
35.— Hew., c*lfod in 189a .... 
''6 — Covf, in-Milk or In-Caii, c:ilvfl bororo 1891 
27.— Hbifeb, in-Milk or in-Uair. mlvcd in 1891 
28.— Heifki!, calved in 1892 .... 
29.— HEireri, C!ilvedinl893 . 



BHOBTHOBN. 



30.— Boi-r, Cftlvedinia 
31. — Hull, calved in 1£ 
32,— BnLL, calvcil in li. 
33.— Cow ia-Milk or in 
34._HErFEii,in-Mill! o 
;i"). — llEiFEn.cilved in 
^i').- HEiFEn,cnlved in 



37.— Bull, calved in 1890 or 1891 

38.— Iini.L.,ailve<nn]892 .... 

39.— Bull, calved in 1893 .... 

40.— Cow, in-Milk or in-Cftlf. calved l*foro 1891 

41.- Heifbd, in-Mill; or in-Calf, c.ihcd in 1891 

42.—HE1FER. calved in 1892 . 

43.— Heifer, calved ia 1893 . 



44._Btii.L, calvetl in ISiiO or J801 
45.— Bull, calved in 18913 .... 
46.— Ttui.L, cnlved in 1893 .... 
47 —Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved bcfoie 1891 
48.-I1EIFEB, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1891 
49.— IIeifbb, calved in 1892 .... 
50.— Heifer, calved In 1893 .... 



51.— BULl., cnlved in 1H90 or 1891 . 

.-.2.— ItUL^ calved in 1893 | J 

i)3.—BuLiT calved in 1893 11 

54 -Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1891 . i 1 
;->:>.- Heifer, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1891 . | 1 

.->6.— Heifeb, calved in 1892 1 

57.— Heifer, calved in 1893 . . . | 1' 

[Offered by the tin^lUh Jt'-.-y Cattlo Cooiaty.) | 

Cow or Heifer ia the Jeriay ClaiEGB, eligible for j 

the EnRliib Jeriey Herd Book, yielding the 

laiKf^i ■ ..:-■': ::■ of Batter by the praotical Toit ; 

of the 9cp[irFiioi'i,nd Cham. •_ 

lit Friie, Gold Ksdal and 

2nd „ Silver Hedal and i 

3rd „ Bmhh Kedal uid ■ ' 



16 



Prizes for Cattle, &c.Jot 1804. 



Ixxix 



CATTLE— ccm^mi/ed. 

.ASS GIJEBNSEir. 

>8.— Bull, calved in 1890 or 1891 . 
'>9.— Bull, calved in 1892 .... 
)0. — Bull, calved in 1893 .... 
51. — Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1891 
>2. — Heifeb, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1891 
\X — Heifer, calved in 1892 .... 
U. — Heifeb, calved in 1893 

SPECIAL PBIZES. 
(Offered by the English Onemsey Cattle Society.) 

Best Pair of Onemsey Cows in Class 61, Silver 
Cnp, value 

Best Pair of Onemsey Heifers in Classes 62, 68, 
and 64, Silver Cnp, value .... 




15 
15 
16 
15 
15 
10 
10 



6 
6 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 



5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

Bo.^BuLL, calved in 1891, 1892, or 1893 . . 10 
50. — Cow or Heifeu, in-Milk or in-Calf, of any age 10 

KERRY. 

7.— Bull, calved in 1891, 1892, or 1893 . . ' 10 
8. — Cow or Heifeu, in-Milk or in-Calf, of any age . 10 

SPECIAL PBIZE. ' 

(Offered by the Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society.) 

Best Animal in Class 67 or 68, whose Sire and Dam 

are entered in the Herd Book . . . .55 



DEXTER KERRY. 

>0.— Bull, calved in 1891, 1892, or 1893 . . 10 
ro. — Cow or Hkifsr, in-Milk or in-Calf, of any age 10 

SPECIAL PBIZE. 

(Offered by the Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society.) 

Best Animal in Class 69 or 70 whose Sire and Dam 

are entered in the Herd Book . . . .55 



ANY BREED. 

1. — *C(iu\ yielding the larr/est quantity of Butter 
1)1/ the pnufir-d fe-t of the Sf^rator and 
Churn 10 



5 



5 
5 



5 



2 
2 



2 
2 



2 
2 



* The Prizes printed in italics arc offered by the Guildford I.ocal Committee, 
nd are restricted to Competitors living within 20 miles of Guildford, or in the 
'Iministrative County of Surrey. 
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Prizes for Sheep, &c,,for 1894. 



SHEEP. 



An Animal cannot he entered in more than one 

Class, 

Class LEICESTER. 

72. — Shearlinj; Ham 

73. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1894 . 
74. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes 

COTSWOIiD. 

75. — Shearlinor Pam 

76. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1894 . 
77. — Pen of three Shearling KwEs 

DEVON IiONa-WOOIi. 

78. — Shearlinj; Ram 

70. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1894 . 
80. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes 

ROMNEY MARSH OR KENT. 

81. — Shearling Ram 

' 82. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1894 . 
83. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes 

SOUTHDOWN. 

84. — Shearling Ram 

85. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1894 . 
8G. — *Fen of Three Ewes, of any age, having 

each brought up a Lamb in 1894 
87. — Pen of three Shearling. KwKs 
88. — *Fen of Three Eice Lambs, bred hj 

Exhibitor 



HAMPSHIRE DOWN. 

Shearling Ram . 

Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1894 



89. 
90. 
91. — Pen of three Shearliujr Ewes 



SHROPSHIRE. 

92.— Shearling Ram 

93.— Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1894 . 
94. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes 

The Srd and 4tli Priies in Class ei 92 and 
94 are offered by the Shropshire Sheep 
Breeders' Association. 



First ; Second 
Prize. Prise. 



10 
10 
10 



10 
10 

10 



10 
10 
10 



10 



10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 



I Third 
I»riie. 



Fourth 
PriK. 



5 
5 
5 



5 



5 



5 
5 
6 



10 ; 
10 ; 

10 6 



5 



10 


5 


10 


5 


10 


6 


10 


5 1 



5 
o 



5 
5 
5 



2 
o 

9 



o 
2 



2 
2 



2 
•> 

o 



2 , 



2 



o 
8 



% 



* The Prizes printed in italics are offered by the Guildford Local Committe< 
and are restricted to Competitors living within 20 miles of Guildford, or in tli 
administrative County of Surrey. 



Prizes for Pi/ji, &c.,for 1894. 



SHEEP— coji/i !(»«/. 


Flnt Smxid 


TWM 


i OXFORD DOWN. 

-!5|iparIinsRAM 


. 1 . 

]0 5 


£ 
2 



SOMERSET AND DORSET HORN. 

-Sliearlini; 1!a: 



MOUNTAIN. 

-Two Shear or Rhearlin? 1!a)i< 
-red of tliice SIiLMilin- liwKs 



PIGS. 

Aniwil •■:i»ni,l hf eiiUri-d in more than One Clan. 

BERKSHIRE. 

-lloAR, farrowfil inlhill or 1803 . 
-BoAii. farrowed in 1803 . . . 
— I'nir ot Breedin;; TIoars, fiirowed in 18'J-i 
-lircedins Sow. f.irwwtd l«.-t.-.ro 1894 
-I'ftir of Ureoaiug Sows, /arrowed in ISO* . 

LARQE WHITE. 
-Boar, farrowtni in 18!11 or 1802 . 

-ISoAR, liirrowed iit 18'.i3 

-Vair of Breetlin;: Bhaiw, farrowed in 1804 
-Breeiling Sow, larMWL'ii before 1894 
-Pair of IJreodiiig Sow.-*, farrowed in 1604 . 

MIDDI.E WHITE. 

-TIOAR, farroMcd in IMfll or 1893 



fiirrowcd in 1894 
liufore 1894 
.irrowed in 1894 



IMALIi WHITE or SMALL BLACK. 

-llOAii, farniwr.i in 1W)1 ur 1802 
-lIoAlt, fAiriiwed in 1893 .... 
-rairoiltrieilin^lUoAns, f^.rrowedin 1894 . 
-ifreedins Sow.'fArroived Ijofore 1894 
-I'air of llret-din- ^ows, fnriowed iu ISOi . 
L. IV. — K. S. 



Prizes /or Cheese, Ac, for 1894. 



PIGS — CO III inu I'll. 
CLiSs TAMWOHTH. 
123.— HoAn, fan-owed in 1801 or 1892 . 
J24.— Bo*B, farrowed in 1893 
125.— Pairof Breeding BoAB8,f;irr{iwediQ 18[ 
126. — Breeding Sow, farrowed bafure 1894 
127. — Pair of Breeding Sows, fnrro\¥cd i 
1894 



Tblrd Fntik 



PRODUCE. 



-128.— Four Siulieh of Chiihai 



W)ieat 



White Wheal, not btiag 

Chidham or Talavc 
Sed Wheal . 
Ma/ting Barley , 
While Oats . 
Black OaU . 



Tbu Corn must be English and g 
1893 by ilia Kihibitiir, and i 
ahuwn in unmnrked eucIls. 



. bu , 



■131— Poc/e( (/ £„aUih GiJil{,>ss, ymva 
Exh&iitr .... 

*135. — Pocket of any EuglitJt mitVtjr, egapt 
Goldiiigs, grovni btj Exhtbitur . 



CHEESE. 

13G. — Four Cbeebeb (the total wciglit being 

not less tlian 224 lbs.) made in 1893 

137,— Four CiiEtsLH (the total wuicht bein^j 

not. less tliaa 120 lbs.) Tim<lu in 18:h 

138.— Tea Lonf or other Truckle CuEESEa, 

niftdo ill 1894 

139. — Five Cieaui iir otlier Soft Cheeses 
140.— four Caerphilly Chekses. ni»de iii 180-1 
HI.— Four Cheddiir UnKEi-cs (the total weight 
licinj; Dot lees than 200 lbs.), wade 
iu 1893, by a Student who has re- 
ciih'od nut less than a week's instruc- 
tion in one of the Socictj'it Cheese 
Schools 



• The Frizes piinted in italict are offered by Ihe Guildford Local Cciunilter, 
and nru lealiietLd to Conipclitora living wilhin 20 miles of QiiildfMd, or in the 

BdminislmtiTe Conntj of Surrey. 



Prizes for Butter and Cream for 1894 Ixxxiii 



CSEESE^coniinued. 

Class 

142. — Four Cheddar Cheeses (the total weight 
being not less than 120 lbs.), made 
in 1894, by a Student who has re- 
ceived not less than a week's instruc- 
tion in one of the Society's Cheese 
Schools 

143. — Four Cheeses, made in 1894, of auy 
variety not eligible for any of the 
preceding Classes .... 



BUTTER AND CREAM. 



144. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) 
Butter, in pound plain rolls or brick- 
shapes, made of cream from Cows 
other than Channel Island Breeds . 

145. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) 
Butter, in pound plain rolls or biick- 
shapes, made of cream from Cows of 
Channel Island Breeds only 

146.— 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) 
Butter, in pound plain rolls or brick- 
shapes, made by a Student who has 
attended a course of instruction at 
any of the Society's Butter Schools . 

The Prises in Class 147 are offered by the 
Guildford Local Committee. 

147. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very sUghtly salted) 
Bntter, in pound plain rolls or brick- 
shapes, made by a Student who has 
attended a course of instruction at 
any of the Society's or County 
Council Butter Schools held in Surrey 
since January 1, 1891 

148. — 12 lbs. of Salted Butter, in a jar or 
creek, to be delivered, addressed to 
the Secretary at Messrs. Bowyer & 
Baker's, 11, North Street, Guildford, 
four weeks before the Show 

149. — 4 half-founds of Clotted or Devon- 
shire Cream, packed either in tins 
or eortlun jars .... 




5 



2 



5 



3 



2 



f2 



'^for Butter -making, &c.,/or 1894-. 



BTTTTEH-MAKINO. 

(To take place in the Working Dniry Id 

tilt) Showysrci !Not -flpen to Moken ' 
or Tendora of Chiirna eff tlieic ABBie- ! 
tniita. Of in nn^ prertovi tcinrur iff tilt I 
Sorlthff Ckumpi'm Cild Medal) 
These Prizes will l-e nwiirded for llie best 
end largest qunntity of Butter lundu 
from a given qiiiintiiv tif Crenm in tlie 
clonneet and moat approved method. 

150. — On the 1st day of the Show, open 
only to Students who hnve at- 
tended n course of instruction 
at any of the Society's Butter 
Schools 

] 51.— On Ihe 2rd day of the Show, open 

tion jU to Siliooi , 
152, — On the 3rd day of the Show, open 
to niiy man or woman, except 
the winner of the Isl Prize in 
Class 151 ... . 
15o. — On the 4 th day of iheSliow, 0]icu 
to any man or woman exrrj.i 
tho winners of the Ist Prizes 
ill Claascs 15 and 102. 
The Priiea in Class IM are offered 
by the Qnildford Local Commlttse. 
154.— On the 4th day of the Show, open 
only to Stadents who have at- 
tended a tfiUrSe of instructional 
any of the Society's or Coutit; 
CoDQcil Salter Schools held in 
Bnrrey sicca January 1, 1891 
155. — On the 5th day of tlia Khow, upeli 
to any dairymaid working fur 
wages not onccedingiSOiijiar 
Chaupion fsizEs. 
On the 5th day of the Show tlic 
Winoer^ of P'rups in Clauses 150, 
151, 152, 153, 15-1 and 155 will 
compelo for: — 
Ist I'rine— A Gold Jledal and 

tlie Society's CertiScale 
2nd Priw.'— A Silver Mednl and 

the Society's Cerlificafc. 

3ld Vtize— A Bronze Mei al and 

the Society's Certificale. 

A Silver lUeital 'a also oOered liy the 

Surrey County Cinncil to the litat 

Com petttor in tlie Championeh i p Cui ii- 

petition who Iibb attended a ivunic 

of inslmolion at any of tin" Butrpy 



I 3 

I 

! 2 



1 
1 



10 
10 



Prizes for Horse-shoeing y &c,yfor 1894. 



Ixxxv 



HORSE-SHOEING. 



Class 



i^oG. — Best Shoein*! of a Nag Horse by a Smith 
in the Showyard on the 3rd day ot' 
Show 

(Offered by the Guildford Local Committee.) 

157. — Best Shoeing of a CABT HOBSE, on the 
4th day of the Show. 

(There is no restriction as to County in either 
of the Shoeing Classes.) 

A Pair of Shoeing Models and a Copy of 
Miles's 'Treatise on Shoeing' will be pre- 
sented to each winner of a Prize. 

The Registration Committee of the Farriers' 
Company will admit all the Winners of 
Prizes and Commendations in these Com- 
petitions to the Official Register Jree of 
chargcy on their satisfying the Judges that 
they have a fair knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the horse's foot, and on the necessary 
application being made to the Company 
in the prescribed form. 



SHEEP-SHEARING. 



158. — Best Shearing of Two Sheep on the 
4th day of the Show by a Competitor 
who ha.s lived in the radius men- 
tioned/or at least three months prior 
to the opening day of the 1894 Show 



First 
Prize. 



Second 
Pike. 



Third 
Prize. 



Fourth 
Piize, 



£ ^. ' £ s. £ s. £ s. 



50302010 



5 3 2 



1 



4 



3 2 



1 



* The Prizes printed in italics are offered by the Guildford Local Committee, 
and are restricted to Competitors living witliiu 20 miles of Guildford, or in tho 
administrative Countv of Surrev. 



Ixxxvi Conditions and Regulations, 



CONDITIONS AND REGULATIONS. 



QENIIRAK 

Entbies. 

1. The following are the Entiy Fees, which must be paid when the 

Entries are made. 

M«inberB. Non-Monben. 

Horses (including Horse Box) . . . . for each Entry lOs. . . 20s. 

Cattle, Sheep and Pigs do. 5s. .. 15s. 

Cattle Butter Test Prizes do. 21s. .. 21s. 

Cheese, Class 136 do. 10s. .. 20s. 

Do. Classes 137, 138, 139, 140 and U3 do. 5«. .. 10s. 

Do. Classes 141 and 14'2 do. .5s. .. 5s. 

Com, Hops, Butter and Cream . . . . do. J 

Butter-making Classes 150 to 154 .. do. >2s. 6(/. .. 5s. 

Horse-Shoeing and Sheep-Shearing .. do. ) 

Butter-making, Class 155 do. 2s. 6(2. .. 2s. 6<f. 

There is no limitation as to the number of Entries in a Class which an 
Exhibitor may make, except in the Dairy Produce Classes. (^See Beg, 60.) 

Entries should reach the Secretary on or before April 12 ; after that date 
and up to April 19, Kntries will only be received on payment of double fees 
in each case. 

2. The privilege of entering at Members' Fees is limited to Members 
of the Society elected on or beiore January 30, 1894, and subscribing not 
less than 12. annnallv. 

3. Where a Prize is offered for a pair or pen of animals, Single Entry-fees 
only are payable for each pair or pen^ and only one Entry-form must be used. 

4. All Entries must be made on the printed forms to be obtained of the 
Secretary (Thos. F. Plowman, 4, Terrace Walk, Bath), and in applying for 
Forms Exhibitors are requested to state how many Entries they wish to make 
of either Horses, Cattle, Sheep, or Pigs, as each Stock Entry must be made 
on a separate Form. 

5. All Entry-forms must be signed by the Exhibitor or his Agent. Ex- 
hibitors are requested to carefully examine the List of Prizes and Conditions, 
AS the Society cannot be responsible for any errors made by Exhibitors 
in their Entry-forms. An Exhibitor omitting to give information asked for 
on the Entry-form, with regard to the age, name, colour, sire, dam, &c., of an 
Animal, will be liable to have his Entry disqualified. 

6. Unless otherwise stated, an Animal or Article cannot be entered in 
more than one Class. 

7. All Animals or Articles exhibited must be hand fide the property of the 
Exhibitor at and from the time of Entry, 

Showyabd. 

8. The Yard will be open for the reception of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Pigs, on Monday and Tuesday, May 28 and 29, from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Horses will also be received from 6 to 8 o'clock on the morning of the first 
day of Show, but all other Stock Entries must be in the Yard the previous 
day. (See Regulations 48 and 49 for Dairy Produce.) Labels will be sent 
by the Secretary, and must be securely affixed to the head of each AnimAl^ 
or^ in the case of other Exhibits, to the receptacle containing them. 



Condiiiojis and Regulations. Ixxxvii 

9. All Exhibits and all persons in charge of the same, will be subject to the 
Orders, Rec^ulations, and Kules of the Society. 

10. AH Exhibits, except Horses (see Conditions 27 and 28), must remain 
in the place allotted to them in the Showyard until 6 p.m. on the last day of 
Show. 

11. No Animal can be permitted to be removed from its place without 
leave from the Steward of the Department, or can leave the Yard till the metal 
label denoting its number is given up to the Gatekeeper. 

12. The Society, its Officers, and Servants, will not be liable for any errors 
or mistakes that may happen in placing or penning the Stock or Articles to be 
exhibited, but the Servants in charge of the same must see that they are 
placed or penned according to their Entries. 

13. All Servants in charge of Stock must be in attendance each day during 
the Show at least a quarter of an hour before the time appointed for parading 
the animals in the Show-rings, and must take their animals into the ring 
when desired by the Stewards. Any infringement of this or any other rule, 
or neglecting to obey the orders of the Steward:*, will render the Exhibitor 
liable to a fine of H., and to the forfeiture of any Prize he may be 
entitled to. 

14. The Society will not, in any case, or under any circumstances, hold itself 
responsible for any loss, damage, misdelivery, illness or accident that may 
occur through or to any Exhibit ; and it shall be a condition of entry that 
each Exhibitor shall hold the Society harmless, and indemnify it against 
any legal proceedings arising from any of the above-named circumstances. 

15. Hay, straw, and green food will be delivered to the servants of 
Exhibitors free of expense at the Forage Stores in the Showyard, and they 
must take it to their respective Animals. Servants must apply at the 
Forage Stores for their Forage I'ickets after they have brought their Animals 
into the Yard. 

>'0TE. — For the convenience of Exhibitors wishing to sell their Animals, a 
Register will be kept at the Secretary's Office, in which they may enter the prices. 

DiSQUAUFIGATIONS. 

16. No Animal which has been exhibited as Fat Stock at any Show shall 
be eligible to compete for the Prizes offered in this Prize Sheet. 

' 1 17. No Animal which has taken a First Prize at any Meeting of this Society 
can compete again in the corresponding Class. 

18. An Animal having any unsoundness likely to be transmitted to its 
progeny, shall be disqualified thereby from receiving any Prize offered by or 
through the Society. 

19. If any wilful mis-statement, or misrepresentation, be proved to have 
been made by an Exhibitor, either in an Entry-foiin or otherwise, in connec- 
tion with this or any Agricultural Society, the Council shall have power to 
withhold any Prize awarded to him, and to disqualify him from exhibiting at 
ihe Society's future Shows. (See also Regulation 5.) 

Penalties. 

20. As the non -exhibition of Animals entered for the Show causes unne- 
cessary preparations and expense, and disarranges the Showyard, any person 
entering Stock, and failing to exhibit the same shall pay a penalty of 10s. 
for each Entry, unless a Certificate, under the hand of the Exhibitor or his 
authorised agent, bo lodged with the Secretary of the Society, before day 
of Exhibition, certifying that such non-exhibition is caused eithei -«• 
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(1) the death of the animal or animals ; or (2) contagious or infectious 
disease (confirmed by the explanatory Certificate of a Veterinary Surgeon); 
or (3) by its becoming ineli<iible for the Class in which it has been entereci. 
Such fines to be recoverable as debts to the Society, and, until payment, to 
debar all persons owing them from exhibiting at any future meeting of the 
Society. 

21. Every Exhibitor will be required to undertake to forfeit and pay to tie 
Society the sum of 20Z., as and for liquidated damages, if any Animal whicii 
lie exhibits be to his knowledge suflering from any contagious or infectious 
disease, and the Stewards are empowered to prevent the entry of any diseased 
Animal into the Yard, or to have it removed therefrom, if they should con- 
sider it desirable. 

22. Stock Exhibitors will receive Admission Tickets for the Show for them- 
selves and the Servants required to take charge of their Animals, and Exhibitors 
will be held responsible lor their proper use. If a Ticket is tran8feri"ed or 
otherwise improperly used it will be cancelled, and the Exhibitor vrill be 
required to pay a fine of 1?. Servants in charge of Stock at night must, if 
they leave the Yard, return before 10 p.m., or they will not be admitted. 

Awards. 

23. In all cases where Prizes are awarded conditionally ^ they will be with- 
held until the Exhibitor shall have proved to the satisfaction of the Council 
that the conditions have been complied with. 

24. Except under a special recommendation from the Judges, no Second 
Prize will be given in any of the Classes unless there are three entri(«, mid 
no Third Prize unless there are six entries. No Prize additional to those 
advertised by the Society will be given in any Class, except on the written 
recommendation of the Judges (which shall state the special reasons for the 
Prize) and the Steward of the Class. 

25. The Certificate of the Veterinary Inspector, whether as to a<::e of 
soundness, shall be required only in cases where the Judges are in doubt, or 
where a protest shall be delivered to the Secretary within the time prescribed 
by Condition No. 26. The decision of the Insijector in such cases shall be 
final and conclusive; and in case it shall be against the Animal to which 
a Prize has been awarded, such Animal shall be disqualified from receiviuj; 
such Prize. 

Pbotests. 

26. Any protest must be lodged with the Secretary in the handwriting of 
an Exhibitor, or that of his representative, before 6 p.m. on the first day 
of the Exhibition, and no protest will be accepted without a deposit of 3/.» 
which sum \vill be forfeited at the discretion of the Stewards unless the 
protest is substantiated. Protests will be considered by the Disqualifying 
Committee, whose decision shall be final and conclusive. 



APPLYING TO CERTAIN CLASSES ONLY. 

HOBSES. 

• • 

27. Horses can be removed from the Yard at night on deposit by the 
Exhibitor of 3/. at the Finance Office, which sum will be forfeited if the 
Horse does not return at 8 a.m. each day during the Exhibition. 

28. The Stallions in Classes 1, 2, 6, and 7, are not required to remain in 
the Yard longer than 6 o'clock in the evening of the third day of the Show. 
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29. Exhibitoi-s must provide saddles for Horses in Classes 13, 18, 19, and 
20, as they are to be ridden ; and vehicles and harness for those in Classes 
21 and 22, which are to be driven. 

30. No Horse, unless a Foal, will be admitted into the ring without a 
proper bit. 

- 31. The Prizes for Stallions in Classes 1 and 6 will be withheld until a 
Certificate from the owner is delivered to the Secretary that the Horse has 
served at least 20 Mares durinsj the current season. 

32. In Classes 3, 8, and 17, Mares shall be exhibited with their own foals 
at foot, or shall hereafter be certified to have produced a living Foal before 
the 1st of August of the year of the Show. 

32a. The following special conditions apply only to the Prize offered by 
the Hunters' Improvement Society, viz. : — 1. ** Mares which have previously 
been awarded the Society's Medal, and Mares which have previously wod 
Hunters' Improvement Society's Premiums as Brood Mares shall be ineligible 
for this Medal. 2. Jn the event of the Medal being awarded to a Mare 
entered as * in foal to a Thorougnbred Horse or Registered Hunter Sire,' the 
Hunters' Improvement Society will not forward the Medal till a Certificate 
of foaling has been lodged with their Secretary. 3. If any of the Prize Mares 
are disqualified owing to their previous win of the Hunters' Improvement 
•Society's Medal or Premiums, it shall then be awarded to the next in order 
of award, provided she takes one of the Prizes or the First Reserve." 

Cattle. 

33. All bulls must have a ring or clamp attached to the nose, and in the 
aged Classes must be provided with a strong chain. All cattle must be 
properly secured to the satisfaction of the Officers of the Society, on being 
brought to the gate of the Yard, or they will not be admitted. 

34. All Cattle will be required to be paraded in the ring at least once a 
day at the discretion of the Stewards. 

35. No Bull above 2 years old will be eligible to receive a Prize until certi- 
fied to have served not less than six different Cows (or Heifers), previous to 
June 1st, 1894, and it must be the sire of live calves dropped in the year 
1894. 

36. No Cow will be eligible to receive a Prize until certified to have had a 
living Calf within the twelve months preceding the date of Show. 

37. In the Classes for Heifers " in-Milk or in-Calf," no Heifer entered aa 
in-Calf will be eligible to receive a Prize until certified to have produced a 
living Calf before March Ist, 1895, or that the Calf, if dead, was bom at full 
time before that date. 

38. Every Cow or Heifer in-Milk shall be milked dry in the Showyard at 
6 P.M. on the evening preceding the day of judging, in the presence of an 
officer of the Society appointed for the purpose. 

39. Any Animal in the Cattle Classes found to be artificially coloured will 
be disqualified. 

40. Any person selling Milk in the Yard, except in the place appointed by 
the Stewards, will be fined 5s. for each infringement of this Regulation. 

Sheep. 

41. All Sheep (with the exception of the Welsh Mountain Breed) over one 
year old must have been really and fairly shorn bare on or after the Ist of 
April in the year of the Exhibition. Inspectors will be appointed by the 
Jouucil to examine Sheep, on their admission to the Showyard, with 
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instructions to report to the Stewards any cases in wLich this Las not 
been done. 

42. Each pen of Ewes must be of the same Flock. No Exhibitor rfiall 
enter in tiie Leicester and any other Long-wool Classes from the same Flock. 

Pigs. 

43. The Fair of Figit in each pen must be of the same litter. 

44. All Sows farrowed before 1894 bhall be certified to have had a litter 
of live Figs within six months preceding the first day of exhibition, or to be 
in-Fig at the time of entering, so as to produce a litter of Pigs, farrowed at 
their proper time, before the 1st of September following. In the case of 
in-Fig Sows the Frize will be withheld until the Exhibitor shall hiTe 
furnished the Secretary with a certificate of farrowing as above, 

45. All Figs exhibited with a Sow shall be her own produce, of the same 
litter, and not exceeding two months old at the time of the Show. 

46. No Sow above 18 months old that has not produced a litter of live 
Pigs shall be eligible to compete in any of the Classes. 

47. Any animal in the Fig Classes found to be artificially coloured will be 
disqualified. 

Cheese, Butter and Cream. 

48. Cheese will be received in the Yard on Monday, May 28, from 7 a.m. 
to 6 P.M., and on Tuesday, May 21>, from 7 to 10 a.m. All Cheese must be 
in its proper place in the Showyard by 10 o'clock on Tuesday morning, 
May 29, as the judging of Cheese will take place on that day. 

49. Butter (except in Class 148) and Cream will be received in the Yard 
on Monday and Tuesday, May 28 and 29, from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., and from 
6 to 8 A.M., on Wednesday, May 30. The Butter in Class 148 must be 
<leiivered to the Society's Secretary, care of Messrs. Bowyer and Baker, 
11, North Street, Guildford, on or belore May 2nd. 

50. Ko Exhibitor shall make more than two entries in any one class of 
Cheese, or more than one entry in any one class of Butter or Cream, 'fbe 
Cheese, Butter or Cream must in every case have been made in the Exhibitoi's 
own Diiiry by himself, his family or his servants. 

51. Any Cheese bored or marked will be disqualified. Any distinctive 
mark on the Butter or its cloth will disqualify. 

52. The winners of first prizes in the Cheese Classes will have to give oae 
Chtese (which the Judges will select) to the Council lor public disposal. The 
First Frize lots of Butter and Cream will be the i)r()perty of the Council for 
I)ublic disposal. Other Exhibitors of Butter and Cream will have to give 1 lb. 
Irom each Pixhibit for jmblic tasting; and endeavour will be made to prevent 
<lamage to the Exhibits then remaining. 

53. Exhibitors must very carefully answer the questions on the Entry-forms. 

54. Exhibitors must make their own arrangements for the return of their 
exhibits, as the Society cannot undertake this. 

Butter-Making Competitions. 

55. Cream will be supplied free of charge, and the Butter will be the 
property of the Society. 

5G. The Socitty will sup[.ly Competitors with churns, &c., or they can 
bring their own appliances if they prefer to do so. 

57. Competitors who work the Butter with their hands will be disqualified. 

58. Ko previous winner of the Society's Champion Gold Medal is eligible to 
compete for any Frize given in the Butter-making Competitions in the 
Showyard. 
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Horse-Shoeing Compptitions. 

^11 Entries must be made on the printed forms to be obtained of the 

ry, and must reach him on or belore May 7, 1894. The Entry Fee 

B sent with the Entry. 

The Competitions will take place on Friday nnd Saturday, June 1 and 

I, at 10 o'clock, at which hour Competitors must attend at tlie Secre- 

^>fiBce in tiie Showyard. 

Each competitor must make and fix a fore-shoe in the Showyard, 

\ previously taken off the old shoe. 

A Competitor must brins his own Tools, Nails and a Striker, but the 

Y will provide forges, anvils, flat iron, and fuel. 

All Na.2; Horse Shoes must be fullered. 

No Man who has already won a First Prize given by the Society for 

Shoeing will be eligible to compete again in the same class. 

Sheef-Sheabing Competitions. 

All Entries must be made on the printed forms to be obtained of the 
iry, and must reach him on or before May 7, 1894. The Entry Fee 
be sent with the Entry. 

The Competition will take place on Saturday, June 2, 189 1, at 3 o'clock, 
ich hour Competitors must attend at the Secretary's oflice in the Show- 



)JUDICATION OP PRIZES FOR LIVE STOCK. 

the Bye-Lav.'s of the Society the Judges are instructed : — 
^ot to award any Prize or Commendation unless the animal possesses 
3nt merit. 

*^ot to award a Prize to any Horse or Mare, unless it is free from unsound- 
kely to be transmitted to its progeny; or if a Geldincj, unless free from 
ndness (sm accident having temporary consequences only excepted), 
n awanlinjj; Prizes to Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, to decide according: to the 
c merits of the animals for Breeding purposes, and not to take into Con- 
xion their f)resent value to the butcher. 

To record the number of any animals which may in their opinion bo 
sed of sufficient merit to succeed to vacancies caused by disqualification, 
lis so placed in a Reserved List shall, in the event of any case of dis- 
cation, succeed to the Prize or Prizes according to the Judges' award. 

uld any question arise which the Judges may desire to refer to another 
al, tlie Stewards of Stock shall assist them in providing a Referee. 



RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

I Paihvay Companies agree to the following arrangements for the CoN- 
,'CE OF Stock to and from the Show : — 

)tock to be charged full rates to the Show, but half rates on the return 
y at owner's risk if unsold, and on production of a Certificate to that 
from the Secretary of the Society. The reduction to half rate is allowed 
^hcn the St(^K;k is returned to the same Station as that from which it 
nveyed to the Siiow and by the same route. 
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2. Men certified by the Exbibitor and the Secretary of the Show to Iv 
londfide in Charge of Stock to be conveyed free, provided that they travel iu 
charge of the Animals and in the same train as the Animals ; the nmubcru 
men not to exceed one man to each vehicle. 

3. The foregoing regulations to apply to Animals whether carried in horsi 
boxes by passenger or special tmin, or in cattle trucks by luggage tniins. 
The concession as to Animals in horse boxes is granted only on the condition 
that the present orders of the Board of Agriculture, under which tbe 
Companies are not required to disinfect horse boxes, remain in force. If the 
unsold Stock, which was conveyed on the Outward Journey by Groods Train 
in Cattle Trucks, be required to be returned by Passenger Train in Horse 
Boxes, half the Passenger rates will be charged, and vice versa. 

4. The Railway Companies will provide specially constructed covered Cattle 
Trucks at a reduced rate of charge, further proportionate reduction beini; 
made when more than one Animal is carried. 

To insure prompt delivery of Stock, Exhibitors are recommended to ascer- 
tain the proper time for loading from the Superintendent or Booking Clerk at 
the Station from which their Stock is intended to be despatched. 

Telegraphic Address-^'' Plowman," Bath. 
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GUILDFORD MEETING, 

May 30, 31, June 1, 2, and 4, 1894. 



PRIZES FOR POULTRY. 



—Cock 



jction L— GENERALLY USEFUL 

BREEDS. 

OCHENS (Cinnamon and Buflf) — Cock 

'itto — Hen .... 

OCHINS (Partridge-Feathered or White) 

►itto — Hen 

iRAHMAS (Dark) — Cock 

►itto — Hen 

iRAHMAS (Light) — Cock 

►itto — Hen 

iANGSHANS — Cock 

►itto — Hen 

'LYMOUTH Rocks — Ck)ck 

)itto— Hen 

Vyandotte — Cock 

)itto —Hen 

>RPixGTO\ — Cock 

)itto — Hen 

'hickens op 1894 (Cochin, Brahma, Lanjshan, Ply 

mouth Rock, Wyandotte, or Orp 
)itto— Pullet 




inglon) — Cockerel 



ion 2.— LAYING, OR NON-SETTING 

BREEDS. I 

Spanish — Cock .... 

)itto — Hen .... 

Iinorcas — Cock . 

)itto — Hen .... 

jEGHORNS (any Variety) — Cock 

)itto — Hen .... 

louDANs — Cock .... 

)itto — Hen .... 

*oLiSH Fowl — Cock 

)itto — Hen .... 

Iamburgs (Golden Spangled) — Cjck 

)itto — Hen .... 

Iamburgs (Silver Spangled) — Cock 

)itto — Hen .... 

Iamburgs (Golden Pencille<l) — Cock 

)itto— Hen .... 

Iamburgs (Silver Pencilled)— Cock 

)itto — Hen .... 

[amburgs (Black)— Cock 

)itto— Hen .... 

liiiCKENs OP 1891 (Spanish, Minorca. Le 

Houdan. IMisli, or Hamburg) — Cockerel 
)itto— PiilLt 



horn 



£ 8. 



1 
1 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



1 10 
] 10 



1 10 
1 10 
1 10 
1 10 

1 
1 
1 
1 



10 
10 
10 
10 



1 10 
1 10 
1 10 
1 10 
1 10 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



Second 
l*rize. 



1 10 
1 10 



s. d. 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 



15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 



Third 
Prize. 

«. d. 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 






















5 
5 



5 
5 











5 
5 

















5 
5 



XCIV 



Prizes for Poultry, &c,,for 1894. 



Section 3.— BREEDS SUITABLE FOR 
CLASS THE TABLE. 

41. — DoBKiKGS (Coloured) — Cock 

42.— Ditto— Hen 

43. — Dorkings (Silver Grey) — Cock 

44.— Ditto— Heu 

45. — Dorkings (White or Cuckoo) — Cock 

46.— Ditto— Hen 

47. — Game (Black-BreasteO Beds) — Cock 

48.— Ditto -Hen 

49. — Game (Brown-Breasted Beds) — Cock . 

50.— Ditto— Hen 

51. — Game (Pile or any other Variety) — Cock 

52.— Ditto— Hen , 

53.— Game (Old English)— Cock . 

54.— Ditto— Hen 

55. — Malays- Cock 

56.— Ditto— Hen 

57. — Indian Game — Cock .... 

f8.— Ditto— Htn 

{9. — Any otheb Distinct Variety not Mentioned — 

Cock 

60.- Ditto— Hen 

61. — Chickens of 1894 — (Dorking, Game, Malay, Indian 

Game, or any other Variety not mentioned) — 

Cockerel 

62.— Ditto— Pullet 

63. — Chickens OF 1894 (either pure-bred or cross-bred) — 

Two Cockerels 

64.— Chickens op 1894 (either pure-bred or cross-bred) — 

Two Pullets 



. 65.- 
66.- 
67.- 



68.- 
«i9.- 
70.- 

71.- 
72.- 



SELLING CLASSES. 

—Any Distinct Breed— Cock (jprice not to exceed 
\l. 1*.) 

-Any Distinct Breed — Hen (price not to exceed 
li. 1«.) 

-Any Distinct Breed — C^x-k and Hen {price not to 
exceed 30«.) ....... 

Section 4.— DUCKS, GEESE, AND 

TURKEYS. 

-Drake or Duck (llouen or Aylesbury) . 

-Ditto (Pekiii) 

-Couple op Ducklings (any Puro or Crots-brcd 
Vuiiety) ........ 

-Gander or Goose (any Variety) .... 

-Turkeys — Cock or Hen 



73.— 

74.- 

75.- 

76.- 

77.- 

78.- 



Section5.-PANCY BREEDS. 

Bantams (Black or white) — Cock 

Ditto — Hen ...... 

Bantams (Game, any Variety) — Cock . 

Ditto— Hen 

Banta>i8 (any otl.cr District Varicly)— Coc-k . 
Ditlo— Hen 



First Second 
Prize. I Prize. 



Third 
Pri». 



^8, $. d. , s, d. 



1 10 


15 


! 5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 ■ 


15 ' 


5 


1 10 ' 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 


1 10 


15 


5 



1 10 , 15 5 
1 10 15 5 



1 10 
1 10 



15 5 
15 5 



1 10 15 5 



1 10 



15 5 



1 10 15 5 



1 10 


15 


5 





1 10 


15 

1 


5 





1 10 


1 15 


5 





1 10 


; 15 


5 


u 


1 10 


1 15 


5 





1 


10 


1 
5 





1 


10 


5 





1 


10 


5 





1 


10 


5 





1 


10 


5 





1 


10 


5 


a 
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POULTRY. 



CONDITIONS AND REGULATIONS. 
Charges, «&c. 

1. Exhibitors may make an unlimited number of Entries in each Class on payment 
of fees as follows : — 

Classes 1 to 64 inclusive , , . 5s, per entry. 

ff 65 to 67 )| . * • OS, yy 

,1 68 to 72 „ . . . OS. „ 

)) 7«3 to 70 )) • . • SS, yy 

The above fees include coops, food, and attendance. 

N.B. — The abov6 Fees must be seut with the Entries, or no notice will be taken of 
the latter. 

2. All entries must be made on the printed forms, to be obtained of the Secretary 
(Thos. F. PiX)wman, 4, Terrace Walk, Bath), and such forms must be correctly 
filled up and returned to the Secretary, together with all fees due, on cr before 
May 7th. Exhibitors are requested to carefully examine the List of Prizes and 
Conditions, as the Society cannot be responsible for any errors made by Exhibitors in 
the Entry forms, and birds entered in a wrong Class will be necessarily excluded 
from competition. No alterations can be made in Entry forms after they have been 
received by the Secretary. 

o. The Council reserve the right to refuse the entries of any person. 

4. Exhibitors must state the price, breed, and age of their birds on their Entry 
forms. 

Showyabd. 

5. All birds must be in the Showyard on Tuesday y May 29^A, and no bird can be 
removed before Monday, June 4th, at 7 P.M. Any Exhibitors who send for their 
birds must do so between 7 and 8 P.M. on that day. 

6. All carriage must be prepaid to Guildford Railway Station, otherwise the birds 
will not be received at the Exhibition; but they will be conveyed free of expense 
from the Station to the Showyard and back. 

7. No Exhibitor or Servant will be allowed into the tent until the birds have been 
judged. 

8. The Poultry Tent will not be open to the public until 2 o'clock on the first day 
of the Exhibition. 

9. One Admission Ticket, available whenever the Show is open to the public, will 
be s:iven to each Exhibitor whose Entry-fees amount to 1/. and upwards. 

Table Poultby. 

10. In classes 03 and 64, quality for the table will be considered before mere 
weight. The date of hatchiug must be given, and in the case of cross-bred birds, 
the breeds of the parents. 

Sales. 

11. All birds may be claimed, at the price put upon them, anytime after 4 oVlock 
on Wednesday, May 30th, and a sale must take place if the price stated be paid to the 
Clerk in the Poultry Office at the time of claiming. No alteration can be made in 
the prices stated on the Entry forms and in the Catalogue until after Friday, June Ist, 
when the price may be reduced on payment to the Stewards of Is. per pen on each 
alteration. Birds must be sold in penSy and the price stated must include the basket. 
A charge of 10 per cent, will be made for all birds sold. The persons who have the 
management of the sales cannot take charge of birds which are disposed of privately. 
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Disqualifications. 

12. The Judges are empowered to withhold a prize or prizes where birds are not 
considered of suflicient merit, or to disqualify any that. have been clipped, drawn, 
trimmed, marked, or dyed, and an Exhibitor detected in a false statement as to the 
age, &c., of any bird, or in any other practice calculated to deceive or mislead the 
Judges or Stewards, shall forfeit all or any prizes awarded to him or her at the 
Show, and will be disqualified from competing at any future Show of the Society. 

13. Unhealthy birds will not be exhibited, but will be immediately returned to 
their owners, and the fees will be forfeited. 

Protests. 

14. In order to check frivolous and vexatious protests, no protest will be entertained 
unless accompanied by a deposit of 1/. in each case ; and in case the protest is not 
substantiated, the deposit may be forfeited to the funds of the Society. All protests 
must be made before 12 o'clock (noon) on Thursday, May 31st. 



Forfeits. 1 1 1 



15. Persons entering birds, and failing to send the same to the Exhibition, will 
forfeit the entrance fee for each pen so left vacant. 

General. 

IG. All birds shown must be bond fide the property of the Exhibitor. 

17. For each pen entered, the Exhibitor will receive a Label, on the reverse side of 
which he must legibly write his name and address for the return jonrnev. 

18. All Eggs laid at the Exhibition will be destroyed. 

19. The Stewards pledge themselves to take every care of the birds exhibited but 
neither they nor the Society will in any case be res))onsible for any accident, loss, or 
damage, from whatever cause arising, the exhibits being entered at the sole risk of the 
Exhibitors, and Exhibitors will be required to hold the Society harmless in the 
event of loss. 

20. In case of death of any bird during the Exhibition, it will be sent back for the 
inspection of the Exhibitor. 

21. The Poultry Department is subject to the rules and regulations of the Socictv 
and its officers. 

♦^* Tlie use of properly -constructed poultn/ baskets vcill facilitate the safe and speedy 
conveyance of t/ie specimens to and from the Exhibition, 

2'he Society cannot^ under any circwnstances, undertake to send telegrams to 
Exhibitors as to Judijes* Awards. 

Applications for Catalotjues (price Is. each) and printed lists of Awards sltovU 
be m.ide to the Publishers, Messrs. \V. Lewis and Sons, Herald Office, Ba'h„ 
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FOB 
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WITH ITEMS OF 1892 FOB COMPARISON. 



rxoRS 

Summary of the Cash Account xcviii, xcix 

Detailed Cash Account ^'^^^ 

Assets and Liabilities *^*" 



VOL. IV. — F. S. (/ 



GLOUCESTEB MEETING, 1893. ( xcviii ) 



Dr. 



C{)e TBatf) anti mz»t m 

SUMMARY OF THE CASH ACCOl 

WITH COMPARAI 



RECEIPTS. 



General Beoeipts:— 

Dividends and Interest 
Subscriptions from Member?* 
Life Compositions 
Journal .... 
Sale of OfBce Furniture 



1898. 

Gloucssteb. 



9. d. 



666 19 8 

1.122 5 

89 

37 1 8 

3 4 11 



A <. d. 



Show BeoeiptB : — 

Implements 



' Horses 

Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs 
Catalogues. &c. . 



£ >«. d. 

378 4 

593 15 

104 16 1 



2.079 1 10 



1.908 11 3 



Poultry 



1,076 15 1 
124 8 6 



Arts . . 
Art Union 
Art-Manufactures 



5 15 8 

79 17 

126 12 U 



Horse Shoeing . 

Alusic 

Cheese and Butter 

Working Dairy . 



212 4 8 

35 5 

17 4 10 

99 2 3 

171 8 6 



Flannel and Knitting. 

llefreshment Contracts 
Admissions 



1808. 

SWAXSXi. 



431 
3.708 6 



Unapportionable : — 
Cloak Hoomi<, &c. . 
SUnd Fittings 



35 
323 14 7 



Subscription from Guildford for 1894 Show . 



35d 14 7 
800 



Field Experiments 
Dairy Schools . 



9,113 11 3 



150 



£ t i 



576 6 ( 

1,127 14 • 

140 10 

40 14 S 

1 15 ( 



1,887 I 



1,470 17 « 



288 13 ( 
505 14 
120 13 II 



915 1 i 



108 11 6 



6 7 

85 i 

105 13 • 



196 19 



11 15 



17 9 « 



93 12 



193 1« 3 



27 6 



BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD. Jan. 1. 1893 . 



3.397 13 


2 


4,41T S T 


14,569 15 


8 


15,8SS 17 1 


1.233 


6 


313 15 7 



15,802 16 2 



348 4 



4,961 11 • 



30 3 
205 12 3 



235 Vi ( 



800 



9.379 13 4 



150 6 



16,047 12 i 



( xcix ) OLOUCESTEB MEETING, 1893 . 



itfietn Countie0 ^ocietp. 

DHE YEAR ENDING DEC. SIst, 1893, 

MENT FOR 1892. 



PAYMENTS. 



Oeneral Expenses: — 

Salaries 

Rent, Postage, Stationery, &c. 
Journal 

Show Expenses : — 

Implements .... 

Horses 

Cattle. Sheep, and Pigs 

Fodder, &c. .... 

Poultry 

Arts . . 300 2 9 

Art Union . . 181 4 7 

Art-Manufactures . . 69 2 6 



Horse Shoeing . 
Music . 
Horticulture 
Cheese and Butter 
Working Dairy . 
Bees 

Flannel and Knitting 
Refreshment Contracts 
Public Announcements 



L' napporiionable : — 
Stand Fittings . 
Erection of Offices, &c 
Carriage of Plant 
Police 
Miscellaneous . 



288 6 7 
459 18 7 
124 10 10 
98 18 11 
436 17 7 



•'ield Experiments . 

)airy Schools .... 

nvestments and Deposit . 

Balance in Bonk . 





1898. 

Gloucester. 


£ 

776 
287 

477 


<. <L £ t. d. 



1 4 
14 2 




1.639 16 6 



• 




• m 

£ 9. 
1,008 17 
2,373 10 
448 


• 

d. 
6 
3 

8 







872 3 



3,830 8 6 
316 16 8 



560 9 10 



64 


2 


9 


213 


18 


9 


258 


16 


6 


276 


6 





609 


7 


^ 


10 









67 14 7 
663 12 11 



1,408 12 6 



8.931 7 6 

149 7 11 

3,736 19 9 

14,357 10 8 

1,000 U 

445 6 6 



Cr. 



1892. 



OnrjLXIOBi 


k. 


£ «. 

776 
247 13 
622 13 


d. 


7 
1 


1.645 6 


8 


695 11 


6 


696 3 
2,249 6 

484 13 


9 
9 

1 


3,429 3 


7 


284 13 


4 


276 7 

184 14 

66 13 


3 
9 

4 


626 16 


4 



20 


3 


1 


216 


14 


:i 


• « 


t 




239 


17 


7 


492 


16 


11 


10 








18 


8 


•2 


64 


15 


10 



429 8 11 



171 1 9 
609 19 1 
96 9 5 
2('3 2 9 
382 12 10 



1.362 6 10 



7.680 14 3 



267 14 6 



3.830 16 10 



;]5,802 16 2 



13,314 18 8 
1.500 

1,233 6 



16,047 12 8 



ed and lound correct, 
ALBERT GOODMAN. F.C.A., 

Auditor, 
uary 18tA, 1894. 



Passed by Council, 

January 30tik. 1894. 

THOS. F. PLOWMAN. 

ikcrttar^. 



GLOUOESTEB MEETING, 1898. ( C ) 



C{)e TBatb atiD mtsit an! 

Dr. cash account FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 8le 



RECEIPTS. 



DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST 



SUBSCRIFHONS FROM MEMBERS :» 

Arr^urs ..••.. 

Govemora 

Subflcrlben of £1 and upwards . 
Ditto of lot. 



LIFE COMPOSITIONS . 



JOURNAL :— 

Sales 
Advertiseoients 



SALE OF OFFICE FURNITURE . 



1898. 

Qloucbstkb. 



£ «. <L 



26 16 

242 10 

824 9 

29 10 



14 9 5 
22 12 3 



IMPLEMENTS:— 

Entry Fees . . . . 
Fees for Space : — 

Machinery-in-Motion Shedding 

Ordinary Shedding . 

Miscellaneous Shedding . 

Boarded Do 

Seed Do 

Uncovered Ground . 
Catalogue Fees . . . . 



Carried forward 



96 10 



666 19 8 



1,122 6 



89 



37 1 8 
3 4 11 



317 10 





622 10 





485 17 





276 





74 10 





163 6 


4 • 


163 18 


6 


• • 


£ 



1892. 



2.079 1 10 



3,987 13 1 



£ s. 
676 6 



21 < 
246 li 
890 ! 

30 1* 



1,127 I 



140 1 



16 ] 
25 



40 1 



1 I 



72 I 

215 1 

346 

393 

201 1 
39 1 
86 1 

116 1 



1,470 



( ci ) GLOUOESTEB lOCBTiyO. 1898. 



itiittn Counties ^ocietp. 



WriT[ COMPAKATIVB STATEM 


J3NT I 


^0 


B 1892. 


Cr. 


PAYMENTS. 


1898. 

Olouobstkr. 


1882. 

SWAJniEA. 






KNERAL:— 

Salaries :— 

Secretary (including Clerks, Oas, Goal, Lodgings 

at Show, &c.) 

Auditor 

Consulting Chemist 

Consulting Botanist 


£ f . d. 

700 
20 
30 
25 


£ 9. d. 
775 

287 1 4 
477 14 2 
872 3 


£ », d, 

700 
20 
30 
25 




, 38 11 

49 17 

76 6 

26 

31 14 

13 14 

2 16 

8 15 

2 2 

7 10 

4 14 

2 17 

20 
2 1 


6 
6 
5 

7 
8 
2 
11 

4 
6 
9 





775 


PriuUng 

Stationery and Finance Books .... 
Postage, Telegrams, Cheque and Receipt Stamps 

Rent of Offices 

Trarelling Expenses 

Carriage of Goods 

Directories and Reference Books 

Finance Committee's Elxpenses .... 

Subscription to Bath Literary Listitutlon . 

Repairs . . 

Hire of London Council Boom .... 

Office Furniture 

Grant to Mrs. Janes (widow of late Foreman of 

Plant) 

Grant to Somerset Chamber of Agriculture, &o. . 


36 13 6 

46 10 

68 14 10 

26 

24 7 

6 13 4 

2 14 a 

11 18 

2 2 

9 16 6 

4 14 6 

10 

• • 

• • 




100 

100 

185 6 

3 14 

36 17 

61 16 

• . 




3 
6 
6 



247 13 T 


rOURNAL:— 

Editor 

Associate Editor 

Printing and Binding 

Plans 

Postage, Stationery and Journal Distribution . 

Payments to Authors 

Railway Fares 


100 

100 

238 16 10 

3 15 

37 2 • 

40 

2 18 6 




774 8 
64 

42 18 
1 


8 

10 

6 




622 13 1 


:mplements:— 

Shedding 

Stewards and Assistants 

Printing and Stationery 

Fees returned 


603 14 6 
66 6 7 
36 11 6 

. . 




• • 


£ 


696 11 6 






Cairlad forward . 


2,411 18 6 





GLOUCESTEB MEETING, 1893. ( cii ) 



Dr. 



CASH ACCOUNT— coirfiniied 



RECEIPTS. 

Brought forward 

HORSES, CATfLE. SHEEP. AND PIGS:— 

£ «. d. 

Horses :— Entry Fees . . . 136 10 

Fines and ForfeiU . 5 15 

Grand Stand Admissions . 85 19 

Special Prizes 150 

Cattle, Sheep and Pigs :— Entry Fees . 374 15 

Fines 20 

Special Prizes 199 

Hurdles 20 

Catalogues 80 14 1 

Manure and Fodder . . . . 4' 2 



POULTRY.W 

Entry Fees • 
Special Prizes . 
Commission on Salc!> 



HORSE-SHOEING :— 



Entry Fees 
Special Prizes 



Oanried forward 



1898. 

Qloucxstbb. 



9. d. 



378 4 



693 16 



104 16 1 



112 1 

10 

2 7 6 



24 6 
11 



«. d. 



3,987 13 1 



1,076 ]6 1 



124 8 6 



36 6 



188 



98 1 
5 
100 
85 

SsS ] 

285 
20 ; 
200 

505 

22 
80 
IT 

120 

915 



97 

10 

1 

108 



11 



11 



B,SS4 1 8 



( ciii ) GLOUCESTER MEETINO. IB93. 
CASH ACCOUNT— owtwiwd. Ce. 



Bnni(bt ll>rwiinl 
KORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP., ANU PIOSi- 



I>tu drfemd 

Shedding ind GnDd SI 



iDd SUIIonsi; 
Prim (18B1) 



Carried foTwuil , 



GLOUCESTER MEETING, 1893. ( civ ) 



Dr. 



CASH ACCOUNT— co7i*inM«i 



RECEIPTS. 



Brought forward 



ARTS :— 



OomiuiBsion on Picture Sales, &c. 
Catalogues . . . . 



ART UNION :— 

Sale of Tickets . 
£zce88 paid on Prizes. 



ART MANUFACTURES:— 
Fees for Space . 



MUSIC:— 

Admissions to Enclosure 



CHEESE AND BUTTER :^ 

Entry Fees 

Cheese and Butter Sales 

Special Prizes . . 



WORKING DAIRY:— 

Admissions 

Entry Fees, Buttermaking Competitions 
Ditto Dairy Appliances . 

Sale Premium 

Sale of Straw 

Special Prizes 



Carried forward 



1898. 

Qloucbstxb. 



£ i. d. 



16 8 
6 



78 
1 17 



68 7 6 

2 4 9 

28 10 



34 12 

73 

21 16 6 
20 

22 



£ 8. d. 
5,224 1 8 



5 16 8 



79 17 



126 13 



17 4 10 



1%9SL 

SWABU 



99 2 3 



171 8 6 



6,724 1 11 



£ I. t 



1 7 

5 

6 7 



85 



85 



105 12 



17 9 



50 11 

7 1< 

34 ( 

92 i: 



84 I 
43 1 
9 ! 
20 • 
2n 
16 

1931 



( CV ) QLOPCESTER MEETPIG, I8&3 . 
CASH ACCOUNT— <»n(tntMd Cr. 



PAYMENTS. 


1893. 


1B99. 


Bn.OBhtfc(-»rt . . 
ART8:- 

Labour aod FilllngB 

Swwsrda uul AnliUDU 

Kcoeivlng Stewa^ '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Local AgtuU and Carriage 

Priating lod SUllDDCi; 


« r 

ID « 


t 1. d. 


MOD 




MS J S 


PIcrarMpurchawd 

JMntlBg Mid Stalionery .... 


■•:,:: 




Vi,l 


^181 M > 


AKT-MA.NUKACrURE-Si- 


rl: 




■s.:: 


«ei3 4 


BandB aad their Fan. 

hrertlng Band Slaudi and Ssala . 


'S 1? '1 


aoancuLTURE ;— 

Ending and Repairing TeilaQdSUglng ! '. 
Sleoaid and AHlttaiilB .... 


li;-;: 


lie u 3 




:heese ani> botter:- 

J^p* 

.Shrf'ing . ".' " '..'.'.'. 
Prinlliig, Slillon.Ty. *e 

Oantago ...'.'.'.'.'. 


■r:; 


Ijii 




M* 1 1 


SM ir » 


/fORKlSa DAIRY:- 

iSEr'""-~"; : ; : : 

PilDtUig, StJiiiuiift;, Postage, and Inaniance 

TJteQBlla and CarriagD 

Pnat 

Coal, tialt. I«. CloUui. tc 


MS 11 3 




e 


*M H 11 


Cuilad brwud . . 


8,*M S 9 





GLOUOESTEB MEETING, 1893. ( cvi ) 



Dr. 



CASH ACCOUNT— cofUmaed. 



RECEIPTS. 



Brought forward 



FLANNEL AND KNITTING 



FIELD EXPEKIMI:NTS:— 
Government Grant for 1892 



ADMISSIONS TO SHOWYARD:— 

Admissions at 2«. 6(2. . 

Ditto at 1*. 
Children at K. 

Ditto at 6d. 
Season Tickets . 



SHOW REFRESHMENT CONTRACTS 
Sale Premiums .... 



SHOW RECEIPTS UNAPPORTIONABLE:— 

Exhibitors for Stand-fittings 

Cloak Room, Parcels OflBce, and Photographs 



1898. 

Gloucesteb. 



£ t. d. £ t. d. 
5.724 1 11 



SWiSB 



27 



IftO 



ISO 



1,672 I 

1,K68 

36 12 

80 4 

61 10 



3,708 6 



431 



2,061 
2,4»l 

6) 
11 
21 

4,W 



34 



323 14 7 
35 



868 14 7 



SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TOWNS:— 
Guildford, for 1894 Show 

Carried forward . 



800 



£11.173 a 6 



( cvii ) GLOUCESTER MEETING, 1893. 



CASH ACCOUNT— con&naed. 



Cr. 



PAYMENTS. 

Brought forward 

BEES:— 

Grant from Coancil for Bee Tent 



FLANNKL AND KNITTING 



FIELD EXPERIMENTS:— 

Farmers, Bailiffs and Superintendence 

Manures 

Stewards' Assistant, and Postage 
Printing and Stationery 
Steward's Travelling and Hotel Expenses 
Analyses 



1898. 

Gloucbstkr. 



£ s. d. 



PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENTS:— 

Advertising 

BiU Posting 

Printing .... 

Kent of Placard-Frames Stores 



SHOW REFRESHMENT CONTRACTS:— 



Tent and Shedding 
Printing, &c. 



SHOW EXPENSES UNAPPORTIONABLE:— 

Erection of Offices and other Buildings 
Carriage and Storage of Plant 
Stewards of Works 
Exhibitors' SUnd Fittings . 
Extension of Telegraph Wires 
Insurance of Plant 
Hire of Furniture 
Hire of Mess Room . 
Gatelceepers .... 
Yardmen, Messengers, kc. . • 
Stewards of Finance and Treasurer 
Finance Office and Treasurer's Oerks 

I'ollce 

Badges, &c 

Catalogues for Press and Officials 
Purchase of Plant 
I^rinting and Stationery 
Commission on Sale of Season Tickets 
Carriag».> and Sundries. . . 
Grant to Bath Local Committee (1891) 
Swansea Horse Show . 



Carried forwanl 



469 18 7 
124 10 10 

4 
6 



27 

288 



6 
7 





6 
9 
1 

98 18 II 

3 3 

6 13 

186 18 

35 13 

13 

3 



9 17 
4 10 

14 10 
6 5 

S6 3 

15 7 
28 13 
41 3 



1 




3 


3 
3 





£ *. d. 
8,431 3 



1898. 

Swansea. 



£ 9. d. 



10 





10 








• • 




18 


8 


2 






101 


17 









78 


6 


7 






18 


15 









28 


17 


9 






27 


13 


1 




11 


2 


5 





149 7 


267 


14 


5 













209 17 5 

122 1 4 

93 10 2 

4 


663 12 11 


429 8 11 




49 13 2 
5 2 8 


67 14 7 


54 15 10 




609 19 1 



1,408 12 6 



609 19 


1 


95 9 


6 


23 18 


6 


171 1 


9 


7 6 


6 


4 10 





9 14 





6 6 





67 12 





16 13 


lu 


34 6 


3 


42 1 


1 


203 2 


9 


2 14 


3 


4 IS 


3 


40 6 


9 


28 9 


8 


6 12 


8 



14 10 
60 
25 



1 





1,362 6 10 



£10,620 10 11 






GLOUOESTEB MEETING, 1898. ( cviii ) 



Db. 



CASH AOCOXmT—canHnued. 



RECEIPTS. 



Brongbt forward . 



BUTTER SCHOOLS:— 

SoirxBSBT:— 
Stadents' Fees 
Spectators' Admissioiui 
l^e of Produce . 
Sale of Appliances 
Qrant from County Conncll . 



SURSKT 



Kxxt: — 
Grant from County Council 



GLAlfOBOASBHIBE 



Dobskt: — 
Grant {h)m County Council 



£ «. d, 

102 8 

81 7 

30 4 

19 

946 1 



1898. 

Gloucxstkb. 



£ ». d. 



Ji M. d. 
11,172 2 6 



SWAXBL 

£ t. 



1,110 3 



I 319 7 6 



Carried forward 



250 



1,679 7 9 



11,17S S 6 



110 3 

31 3 

112 1 

4 9 

814 16 

1,0)2 14 



250 



750 



450 



500 



( cix ) 



GL0U0E8TBB MBETIHG, 1683. 



CASH AGCKiUNT— continued. 



1 




1803. 


189B. 


PAYMENTS. 




OLDUCBnL 


Swxaai.. 




I 1. d. 


£ 1. d. 

io.«ig w u 


t t. d. 


' BroMM (Orw.ri 






BOTTEB SCHOOLS :- 












«..<!. 








Tt:i.n;>r.-;i.l-..Ie»ai,dEip5n«. 


MB 1» 3 


















J uifi^'' Tiffi" g "k,''^^. 








3B l« 8 


Berr-larj's Travollinit Elp?uies 










Office sun .... 










: EDglDHr ud other IWry AtUit 


}m * » 






loe w > 












Co.l, S.L.. Ic... *,;.■ 








tS 3 1 


1 FlUlrig^ 










1 C»rriig8DfPlanl . 


MIT T 






3«ll t 


PoMaEFt uul TelFinaia. 










Prl».>oSludi.n«. . . 








S8 


Bep'lHng >nd replwlng FilDt 


as M 10 






s» a 






«t» 1» 


«ai ID 1 


SUHBRt 




Ut 1 « 


Kbst:- 








Te»ch*re' Sal.Tles and EipensM 








MM It a 










sie B 


Jlld"«'Tl,nr,^TEll^£^ 










SMWluy'. Tnivclllbg Expemes 










OfflcSliiT ... 




















Mint .ud CiMid . 










Oal. Silt, Ice, ftc. 










yitllng. .... 










CiriggeotFlMl . . 










PriDling mud Sulionery 










Putugei uid TFlegrunii 




















R?piiriDg iDd replttlng Plonl 


11 3 






i» » t 






333 13 


135 16 « 




1 




».!«.« of Receipt. ovM Expfnd 
lure pild 10 Couolj- Counclf 


1 1 






DORSIT:— 


1 1 




leMiien" SiJuriefl Hud Espf nSM 


lOU I ■ 


MU T 


Slf KiiM's Time uid ExjxiuM 






.Pudgn'Tlom aad Eipeows . 






SFcn;l»rj-> Irnelllng Eipamw 




1 » a 






BIT • 


J*iryAil»miuii»! 






2111k mud CnuD . 




SI U 4 


&Ml.S»l^J«,ic.. 




11 110 


yillingi 






C«ri.ge of Plant , 






r'lnlliiKindSwiUmfr.v 






I'uitucs and Teleerinis 






Prliea u> Slndenti 




» s e 


H.'paliing DDd U'plulng PUu( 


i: II -i 


«l« 1 11 






. . * 


3ia le 


C.rrWf>.r«.rd 


l.MS > 1 


i«.«M ic i: 





UOESTEB MEETING. 1893. ( ex ) 

E. CASH ACCOUNT— «wi»«u«d. 



RECEIPTS. 



iiim>mCuautjC<'Di 



llnauiuriocB ;— 



CHBESE SCHOOL (Butlclgli) !— 

StadmU' Fees . . . . IBV ) 

CUM«uiJBoii«Kili1(Autnnm,lB»3,i 
dn.(lffomAAbrW(5e!kh«il). ./ 

Da. do- UB"''"''') ■ T") V 
Slit at CbMsfl-nulilnB 



QoytremtnlOmDifi 



GoT«niment dnuit tor IMl 



BALANCE BROUGHT f-ORWAF-O, Jm, 



( Cxi ) GLOUCESTER MEETING. 1893. 



CASH ACCOJJl^T— continued. 



Cr. 



PAYMENTS. 


1898. 

Gloccxsteb. 


1892. 

Swansea. 






£ s. d. 


£ «. d. 


£ s. d. 


Brought forward 


• • • 


1.846 7 1 


10.620 10 11 




UTTfcR SCHOOLS-continued. 










Df.von : — 


£ 8. d. 








Teachers' Salaries and Expenses 
Stewani's Time and Expenses 
Judges' Time and Expenses . 
Secretary's Travelling Expenses 
Office Sta£f .... 


. 115 8 
. 113 16 2 

10 14 6 
1 12 3 

15 








Dairy Attendants . 
Milk and Cream . 




23 IS 11 
42 6 11 








Coal, Salt, lee, &c. 




21 8 10 








Fittings .... 
Carriage of Plant . 
Printing and Stationer)' 
Postages and Telegrams 
Prizes to Students 




5 1 1 

11 2 7 

2 7 

4 6 7 

21 11 


■ 






Repairing and replacing Plant 


8 5 11 

1 


396 15 11 


2,243 3 






1 








2,482 13 9 







HEESE SCHOOL (Butleigh) :— 












Practical Section :— 








Teacher (including Board and(... ^ 
Lmlgings) j no o 


6 






113 18 


St-ward's Time and Expenses 


51 14 


11 






44 1 4 


Su|>ervisor'8 Expenses . 


15 









13 


Bailiff':* Wages . 


43 16 









41 15 


.^cretary's Travelling Expenses 


I 10 


8 






18 6 


Office Staff . . • . 


. 12 12 


6 






13 2 6 


Milk 


. 695 16 


9 






558 9 


Rennet and Bandages . 


6 19 


1 






4 1 2 


Coal, Salt, Ice, &c. 


20 19 


8 






3 4 3 


I^rinting and Stationery . . 


3 9 


5 






6 5 5 


Postage and Telegrams . 


3 5 


9 






5 9 7 


Advertisements 


6 10 









13 9 6 


Students' Board . 


. 105 3 


7 






76 6 6 


Repairing and replacing Plant 


28 11 


10 






59 8 3 


Fittings .... 


6 7 


8 




1 14 9 


Carriage of Plant .... 


8 1 


7 


1 

1 

1,124 5 11 1 


1 10 10 








957 4 7 


Experimental Section : — 


1 1 




Scientific Export (Time and Ex- 
pense**) 


"|216 4 


8 




203 5 


Do. (1891) 


• • 








25 


Expert's Assistant Do. 


58 









66 2 


Board and Ixxlging of Do. 


32 16 


5 




30 3 


Priiitinp Results . 


62 7 


9 




51 8 6 


Carriage .... 


1 2 


1 


• • 


Chemist 


• • 




1 


15 






369 10 10 


1.493 16 9 


390 18 6 






1,348 S 1 






14,367 10 8 


18,814 12 8 


Investments and Deposit .... 


1,000 


1^00 


Balance in Bank .... 




445 6 6 


1,233 6 








£ 


15,802 16 2 


16,047 12 8 



hereby certify that I have examined the foregoing accounts for the year 1893, compared the 
nts with the vouchers, and found them all in order and correct. 

,„,. ,„^, ALBERT GOODMAN. F.C. A.. 

in. 18<A, 1894. AvAitor 

Paaaed by Council, Auauor. 

Jan. 30tK 1894. 

THOS. F. PLOWMAN. 

Secretary. 
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33atf) mXi WLe^t anti ^outfftxn OTounties 



FOB THB 



ouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 



fist of glemlrers^ 

Corrected to JA^a^ARY 30th, 1894, inclusive. 



PATRON. 

[S ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, E.G. 

PRESIDENT 

FOR 1893-94. 

The Right Hon. The EARL OF ONSLOW, G.C.M.G. 

TRUSTEES. 

Right Hon. Sir T. D. ACLAND, Bart. 
Sir J. F. LENNARD, Bart. 
Sir R. H. PAGET, Bart., M.P. 



Names thus (*) distinguished are Governors. 
Names thus (f) distinguished are Life Members, 

* Members are particularly requested to make Vie Secretary acquainted 
with any errors in the names or residences. 



Name. 



Residence. 



lle8,Uis Rotal Highness 
iE Prince of ... . 
rk, H.Pt.H. The Duke of, 

Y.G 

ergavenny. Marquess of, 

v.G 

iers, B. St. John . . . 

ind, Sir H. W., Bart., 
.C.B., ^I.D., c^'c. . . . 
land, Riu'ht Hon. Sir T. 

)yke, Bart 

nd, Alfred Dvke . . . 

nd, Charles T. D. . . . 
and, A. H. Dyke, M.P. . 
ms, A 

ais, George 

1) 

OL. IV. — F. S. 



Sub- 
scriptions. 

£ 8. d. 

Sandr Ingham, Norfolk 

York Cottage, Sandringham . . ' 

I 

f 

Bridge Castle, Tunbridge Wells .12 
Huntley Manor, Huntley, near ' 
Gloucester ' . . 



Oxford 



Killerton, Exeter 5 

38, Pont Street, Belgrave Square, | 

London, S.W ' 1 



Killerton, Exeter 

Clynnog, Carnarvon 

Horner Farm, West Luccombe, 

Minehead 

Royal Prize Farm, Pidnel, Faring- 

don, Berks 



10 



10 
10 



CXVl 



Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Residence. 



I Sub. 
' scriptioni. 



Adams, S. W., jun. 
*Addington, Lord . 



Affleck, W. . 
t Agate, Alfred 
Aiken, J. C. . 



Alexander, D. 1' 

tAllen, Col. E 

fAllen, James D 

Allen, Joseph 

Allmand, F 

Ambrose, H 

•fAmherst, Earl 

Anderson, R 

Anglo- Bavarian Brewery Co. 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk 



£ I. <i. 
7, Boringdon Villas, Plympton St. 

Maiy 110 

Addington House, Winslow, 

! Bucks 2 2 

I Prospect House, Swindon ... 100 

I Broomhall, Horsham 

The Glen, Stoke Bishop, Glou- 
cestershire 10 

Cardiff 110 



Co 

Archer, C 

fArkwright, J. H 

Armstrong, J. D 

*Ashburton, Lord . . . . 
Ashby, William . . . . 

Ashcroft, \V 

Ashe, J. W. L 

Ashford, E. C, M.D. . . . 

Ashford, J 

Asprey, F 

Aubrey, T 

t Aveling, Thomas L. . . . 

Avon Manure Co 

Awdry, P. D 

Ayliffe, Arthur 

Ayre Bros 

Ay sh ford- Wise, Mayor Lovat 



Springfield House, Shepton Mallet 
Weston House, Evercreech . . 
Yictoria Flour Mills, Wrexham . 
3, Quiet Street, Bath .... 
Montreal, Sevenoaks .... 

Cirencester 

Shepton Mallet 

Chippenham 

Trelaske, near Launceston . . . 
Hampton Court, Leominster . . 

Vallis Farm, Frome 

The Grange, Alreaford, Hants . 
East Dean, Eastbourne . . . 
Hayes, Beckenham, Kent . . . 
The Mount, Chislehurst . . . 
The Moorlands, Bath .... 

Loxbeare, Tiverton 

Somerset Villa, Bath .... 

19, Paragon, Bath 

Rochester 

St. Philip's Marsh, Bristol . . 

Chippenham 

Manor Dairy, Zeals, Bath . . . 
The Avenue, High Street, Hull . 
Watts House, Bishop's Lydeard . 








































• • 












































1 I 















1 





l' 


1 



Baber, S Elborough Farm, Locking, | 

Weston-super-Mare . . . .110 

Badcock, H. Jeffries. . . . Taunton ilOO 

Badcock, W. L Wellington, Somerset .... 1 

Bagnall, G Westwell, Burford, Oxon . . . ' 1 1 

Bailey, S , Homshay Farm, Wellington, ' 

Somerset I 1 1 

tBaillie, Evan Filleigh, Chudleigh I . . 

13ailwo(>i, F. H. M Horsington, Wincanton ... 1 1 

fBainbridge, Captain J. H. . Beechwood, Sparkwell, Plympton . . 
Baker, F Manor Farm, Frindsbury, Ro- 
chester 10 

Baker, G. E. Lloyd . . . . , Hardwicke Court, nr. Gloucester. 1 
(42) 



Sitbscnptions, 



CXVll 



Name. 



Reiidono*. 



, L. J. , . . 
Robert X. G. 
S. L. . . 



Samuel, jun. . . . 

Thomas 

T. H 

William 

William . ... 

W. S 

amuel 

)n, W. E 

,t, A. C 

,A 

rd, F 

1, G. T 

tt, Henry 

, Major William . . 

, John 

ot, Major Walter . . 

tt, C. H 

rd, Baldwin J. P. . . 
ind Wells, The Right 
7. The Bishop of . . 
, Marquess of . . . 

ras Co 

irst, Earl 

I 



Chertsey Park, Surrey . . . 
Heaviiree, Exeter .... 
Chapel Farm, Penhow, Chepstow 

Mon 

Sea Stud Farm, Ilnoinster . . 
Compton, Newbury, Berks . 
Mere Down, Mere .... 
Eastbiiry, Epsom Road, Guildford 
Temple Street, Bristol . . . 
Vinesgate, Brasted, nr. Sevenoaks 
Westacott Nursery, Barnstaple 
Barvin, Potter's Bar, Herts. . 
Thirsk, Yorkshire .... 
Wolveton, Dorchester . . . 
Horsted Place, near Uckfield , 
College Farm, Finchley . . 
Glympton Park, Woodstock . 
Moredon, North Curry, Taunton 
Hack wood Farm, Basingstoke. 
Coates, Pul borough, Sussex . 
Pi 1 ton House, Barnstaple . . 
Kitley, Yealmpton, Ivy bridge 



is, G. B. . . . 
, E. C, F.R.S.E. 
-Pooll, R. H. . . 
aiill, W. J. . . 
>n, Edward . . 

',R 

.W 

. A\ illiam . . . 



lamp, E. B. . . 
lamp, W. . . . 



y, M. H., M.P. . 
i, J. F. . . . 
jtt-Staiiford, V. F. 
;t, H. M. . . . 
tt, J as 



,>*ljvCJ^«» • • • • • 
'U« fJ • \T • • • • • • 

t Brothers .... 
I, Edward Hammond, & 



The Palace, Wells . . . 
Longleat, Warminster . . 

J^atii 

Cirencester House, Cirencester 
Westown, Bristol . . . 
Kilworthy, Tavistock . . 
Thornfalcon, Taunton . . 
Road Manor, Bath . . . 
St. Loyes, Exeter . . . 
Broadway, Dorchester . . 
Torr Grove, Plymouth . . 
Brock Hill, Broadclyst, Exeter 
Larking's Farm, Chiddingstonc 

Edenbridge, Kent . . . 
Trevince, Scorrier, Truro . . 
Strattou House, Stratton-on-the 

Fosse, Bath 

Coombe Priory, Shaftesbury . 
Primley Hill, Paignton, Torquay 
Pyt House, Salisbury . . . 
Spark ford, near Yeovil. . . . 
Little Box Farm, Awre, Newn 

ham, Gloucestershire . . . 
Down House, Dursley, Glos. . 

Malvern Link 

Jotn-nal Office, Salisbury . . 



in, R. 



Heybridge, Maldon, Essex 
Engle6eld House, Reading . 



Sub. 
scriptioDs. 

£ 8, d. 

. . 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

2 

10 

10 

10 

10 

2 

10 

1 

1 1 a 

2* o' O 
110^ 



1 





0- 


2 








1 





0- 


1 





(y 


1 








1 








1 








1 


• « 








10 



1 








1 








1 








1 








1 








1 








1 








1 


1 





1 


















i 2 



c:vui 



Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Bere, R 

Berridge, R. J 

Berriman, J 

*t Bertie, Lord 

*tBest, Capt. John C. (U.N.). 
t Best, Col. George .... 

Best, Major M. G 

Best, Captain T. G 

Bevington, T 

Bigg, Thomas 

Bircball, J. D 

Birmingham, C 

Biscoe, H. S. T 

Blackstone and Co. (Limited) 

Blake, Abel 

Blake, William 

Blinman, H. T 

Blundell, E 

Blundell, R. C 

Blytb, J 

Hoby, Robert 

Bodman, G 

Bolitho, T. B., M.P 

tBond, N 

*Boteler, Capt. W. J. Casberd 
Boucher, Rev. A. F. . . . 
tBoughton-Knight, A. R. . . 

Bound, William 

Bourne, C. H 

Bouverie, Hon. D. T. . . . 

Bouverie, H. P 

t^owen- Jones, J 

tBowemian, Alfred .... 

Boys, T. H 

Bradburne, T 

Bradford, J 

Bradford, Thos., and Co. . . 
fBraikenridge, John Herman. 

Braiken ridge, W. J. . . . 
fBrassey, A 

tBrassey, H. L. C 

Brendon, G 

Bristol Wagon Works Com- 
pany (Limited) .... 
(43; 



Itesidence. 



Sab- 
•eriptkMU. 



Mil vert on, Somerset . . . 

Somerton, Oxon 

Moredon Farm, Swindon . . 
UflSngton House, Stamford . 
Plas-yn-Vivod, Llangollen 
Charlton House, Ludwell, Salis- 

burv 

Park House, Boxley, Maidstone 
Abbotts Ann, Andover. . . 
Hedingham Castle, Castle Heding 

ham, Essex 

Leicester House, Great Dover 

Street, London, E.C. . . . 
Bowdtn Hall, Gloucester . . 
Holnicote, near Minehead . . 
Oakhanger, Godalming, Surrey 
Rutland Iron Works, Stamford 

Lincoln ....... 

Loxbeare, Tiverton .... 

Bridge House, llminster. South 

Petherton 

Parsonage Farm, Farrington 

Gurney, Bristol .... 
Argyll House, Cirencester . . 
Ben hams, Horley, Surrey . . 
Pantheon, Oxford Street, London 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk . 
Park Farm, Yatton .... 
Treridden, Penzance .... 
Creech Grange, Wareham, Dorset 
The Elms, Taplow .... 
Kempsey Manor, Worcester . 
Downton Castle, Ludlow . . 
Hurst borne, Tarrant, Andover 
Wellington Road, Dudley . . 
Coleshill House, Highworth . 
Brymore, Bridgwater . . . 
Ensdon House, Montford Biidge 
Capston, Willi ton .... 

Bridgwater 

Astwood Hill, Redditch . . 

Yeovil 

Salford, Manchester .... 
The Rookery, Chew Magna, 

Bristol 

Newton House, Clevedon, Somerset 
Heythrop, Chipping Norton, 

Oxon 

Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent • 
Broomhill, Stratton, North Devon 

Lawrence Hill, Bristol .... 



£ s. d. 

10 
10 
10 



. * 
* * 



1 








1 








1 


J 





10 





1 








10 





1 








1 


1 





10 





1 








10 





1 








1 








1 








1 








1 








1 








2 


a 







I 





u 


1 


• 

1 





1 


1 





1 


1 





1 








1 








1 





G 


1 








1 









110 



10 
110 



Subscriptions, 



ex IX 



Name. 



Keiidence. 



nead, T. Palfrey . 

J. C 

S 



aian, F. D 

ip,E 

, Sir B. V. S., Bart. . 

and Co 

f James 

, William Jeffery . . 

e, Solomon .... 

e, W. J 

, C. G. Prideaux . . . 

n, J 

t, Messrs 

j^ J. p 

er, wiliiam E., M.P. . 
A 



ingham. Rev. F. F. 



jgbam, W. 
3y, W. J. 
eil, B. . 



HA 

tt, W. E 

r, Admiral A. ... 
1, John ..... 

mbe, E. A 

Ige, Charles .... 
Ige, Edwin . . . . 

Ige, \V 

, William 

rd, li 

tt, J 

ill, Sir C. R., Bart. . . 
.V, G 



B. . 
U. H. 



E 

ill,C. . . , 
er, G., 6c Co. , 

, H 

•worth, R. W. 



Enmore Park, Bridgwater . . . 
High Ridge Farm, Diindry, Bristol 
Newhall, Broad Clyst, Exeter . 
Beach Borough, Hythe, Kent. . 
Cossington, Somerset .... 
Brookham Warren, Betchworth . 

Salisbury 

Shepton Mallet 

Middlehill House, Box, Wilts . 
Barton, Landrake, Devonport 
Buckland Filleigh, Highampton . 
Prideaux Castle, Padstow . . . 
7, Princes Street, Yeovil . . . 
St. Philip's Marsh, Bristol . . 
By stock, near Exmouth . . . 
Ilsington House, Dorchester . . 

Worcester 

The Rectory, Dbddiscombsleigh, 

Exeter 

South emhay, Exeter .... 

Llanelly 

Holcombe Rogus, Wellington, 

Somerset 

Shepton Mallet 

Stoke Bishop, near Bristol . . . 
Erie Hall, Piympton .... 

Psimflete, Ivy bridge 

Coombe Florey, Taunton . . . 
Chitterne St. Mary, Codford, Wilts 
South Wraxall, Bradford-on-AvoL 

Chippenham 

Stoke Farm, Charles, South Molton 
Cattedown, Plymouth .... 
Island House, Highbridge . . 
Knepp Castle, Sussex .... 
Manor Farm, South Marston, 

Swindon 

Manor Farm, Laverton, Bath . 
Ellaston, Atlantic Road South, 

Weston-super-Mare .... 
Elphicks, Horsmonden, Kent 

Torquay 

Bath 

1, Abbey Park, Keynsham . . 
Percy House, Kensington, Bath . 



•criptions. 



£ 


s. 


d. 










































































10 































1 






10 











- 
























1 


1 















































10 





. 


















1 






















































1 



cxx 



Subscriptions. 



Name. 



• • 



Calmady, V. P 

Calvert, Col. A. M. 
Campbell, C. Lee 
Campion, W. H. . 
Candy, T. C. . . 
Cannon, H. . . 
Caple, J. . . . 



Hesidence. 



Sub- 
scriptions. 



£ I. d. 



• ■ • 



Capon, G. C 

*Carew-Gibson, G. C. . . . 
*Uarlingford, Lord .... 

Carson and Toone .... 
tCarter, E 



Carter, J., and Co. . . 
tCarter-Wood, Joseph . 
•fCartwright, F. F. . . 
Cary, Edmund . , . 
tCary, W. H. . . . 

Cater, K. B 

Cathedral Dairy Co. 
tCatt,C. W. . . . 



Telcott, near Holswonhy, Devon 

Ockley Court, Dorking .... 

Glewstone Court, Ross .... 

Danney, Hassocks, Sussex. . . 

Woolcombe, Cattistock, Dorset . 

Milton Cievedon, Evercreech 

Beach Farm, Bitton, Gloucester- 
shire 

63, Mortimer Street, London, W. 

Kingsfold, Billingshurst, Sussex . 

The Priory, Chewton Mendip, 
near Bath 

AVanninster 

Puck pool House, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight 

238, High Holborn, London . . 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

















1 1 
I 1 
,200 



2 2 
1 



* Cawdor, Earl of ... . 

Cay, A 

Cecil, Lord A 

Cecil, Lord L 

♦Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. . 

ChamVerlain, Pole, and Co. . 
Champion, IS. H 

tChapmp.n, C 

Chapman, Rev. H 

Chapman, W. W 

Chard, T.T 



Charles, "\V. . . . 
Chichester, C. A. W. 
Chick, John . . . 
Chorley, \V. L. . . 
Chown, Richard . . 



Churchouse, A. 
Clark, Isaac 
Clark, James . 
tClark, J. J. 



(10) 



7, Percival Road, Clifton . . . 
Pylle, Shepton Mallet .... 
Steeple Ashton, Trowbridge . . 

Bath 

Exeter 

52, Middle Street, Brighton (Hon. 

J.ocal Sec, 1885) 

Stackix)le Court, Pembroke . . 
Woodside, Kenilworth .... 
Orchardmains, Tunbridge . . . 
Orchardmains, Tunbridge . . . 
Mel k sham House, Melksham, 

Wilts 

Bristol 

Newbery Farm, Kilmersdon, 

Bath 

Carlecotes Hall, Dunford Bridge, 

near Sheffield 

Don head St. Andrew, Salis- 
bury 

Fitzaleu House, Arundel Street, 

Strand, London 

Dungarvan, Downleaze, Stoke 

Bishop 

Breedy, Bridport 

Kenn, near Exeter 

Compton Valence, Dorchester. . 
Quarme, Dunster, Somei-set . . 
Uolcombe Farm, Exbridgc, 

Tiverton 

Westholme, Shepton Mallet . . 
West Lynch, Sel worthy . . . 

Street, Glastonbury 

Goldstone Farm, West Brighton 

(Hon. Local Sec., 1885) . . 



1 



10 



! 


1 



2 

; 1 
1 
1 


. • 







2 

1 







10 



1 


10 


1 1 


10 


10 


10 


110 


10 


10 


1 


10 

1 


• • 



Subscriptions, 



cxxi 



Name. 



Residence. 



,\v. s 

;e, Joshua 

•ke, T. E., Capt. . . . 
:e, W 

ien, H 

:ton,Shiittle\vortli,andCo. 

1,S 

e, B. C 

e, W. C 

, Edmund H 

brd, Lord 

L. E 

m, J. H 

iton, Lord 

t 

ier, Frederick .... 

,R 

on, Henrv 

on, John 

on, Robert Geo. . . . 

on, R. W ; 

js, S. B 

>, H. M 

, George 

3y and Sons .... 

Qan, W. T 

T 

, C. and T 

X, AV 

IS, C. K 

IS, D 

an, J. 0., 31.1. ... 
er, tjas. •••.•* 

iton, E., M.P 

urst, Svmons, and Co. . 

ibe, R. H 

ibe, R. T 

jr, Herbert F 

,X 

kson, H. T 

ng, G., and Son . . . 

lbs, G 

lbs, Joseph 

2r, G 

jf, G. H 

3er, P. W. D 

)er, R. P 

tt, J. R 

) 



Street, Glastonbury 

Minehead 

Alcombe Cote, Dunster . . . 
East Lynch, near Minehead, 

Somerset 

Northoe, Park View, Hoddesdon 

Lincoln 

Berwick, Bridport 

Sanctuary, Crediton, Devon . . 
Sanctuary, Crediton, Devon . . 
Burford, Shepton Mallet . . . 
Ugbrook, Chudleigh .... 
1, Holbom Place, High Ilolborn, 

London 

Upland House, Keynsham, Bristol 
Heanton Satchville, Beaford, 

North Devon 

Bristol Road, Weston-super-Mare 
Brome House, West Mailing, Kent 

Hartswood, Reigate 

3, Sussex Sq., Hyde Park, London 
9, Whitehall Place, London . 
Doner's Lodge, Reigate . . . 
Stanton Drew Court, Pensford 

Higham, Kent 

12, South Street, South Molton 

Frome Selwood 

Langley Fitzurse, Chippenham 
GoUege Farm, Wells, Somerset 
Manor House, Winterbourne 

Stoke, Salisbury .... 
Westmead, Bridport . . . 
Strathculm, Hele, Cullompton 
Newton Ferrars, Carrington, Com 

wall 

Carrow House, Norwich 
Redland Knoll, Bristol . 
Roundway Park, Devizes 
Bridgwater .... 
Pierrepont, Faraham . 
ICarnshill, Curry Rivell, Taunton 
The Poplars, Pucklechurch, Bristol 
Chevithome Barton, Tiverton 
Sturford Mead, Warminster , 
Northgate Street, Bath 
R ad stock, near Bath . 
Rad stock, Bath . . . 
Branscombe, Axminster 
Huntspill, Bridgwater . 
99, Pembroke Road, Clifton 
Shenstone Court, Lichfield 
More Place, Betchworth, Suncy 



Sub- 
scriptions. 




10 
10 













1 







2 















1 







1 























1 







2 







10 





























10 





























10 







10 







































1 















1 







1 







2 





















2 


















1 





1 


1 





















10 





1 


1 






10 



CXXll 



Suhscriptioiis. 



Name. 



Residence. 



Corbett, J. S. .... 
Corbett, Thomas .... 

*Cork and Orrery, The Earl of 

tComer, H. W 

Cornish, H. J 

Cornish, W. T 

tCornwallis, F. S. W. . . . 

Cory, R 

Cotterell, W 

Cotton, Col., the Hon. R. S. . 
Courtenay, Hon. H. L. . . 
fCoussmaker, Lieut.-Col. G. . 
♦Coventry, The Earl of . . 

Cox, James 

Crane, James 

Crawsbay, W. T 

Crick, Thomas 

Crookes, J. W 

Crutchley, P. E 

Culverwell, Bros 

Cuming, A. P 

Cundall, H. M., P.S.A. . . 

Custance, Mrs. M 

Cutcliffe, G 



Cogan Pill, near Cardiff . . . 
Pei-severance Iron Works, Shrews- 
bury 

Marston, near Frome . . . 
Manor House, Inglescombe, Bath 
Thorn ford, Sherborne . . . 
Abbey Churchyard, Bath . . 
Linton Park, Maidstone . . 
Langdon Court, Plymouth 
Derry Ormond Park, Cardigansh 
Somerford Hall, Brewood, Staffs 
Fox, Fowler's Bank, Exeter . 
Westwood, Guildford, Surrey 
Croome Court, Severn Stoke 

Worcestershire .... 
High Littleton, Bath . . . 
Torpuddle, Dorchester . . . 
Cyfarthfa Castle, Merthyr Tydvil 
Great Ash, Winsford, Dulverton 
Scuttington, Sittingboume, Kent 
Limminghill Lodge, Ascot . . 
Durleigh Farm, Bridgwater . . 
Moreton Hampstead, Devon . . 

Richmond, Surrey 

Brook Heath, Bream ore, Salisbury 
Coombe House, Witheridge, N. 
Devon 



1 Sab- 


•cripUooi. 

1 


£ «. d- 


1 1 


10 


2 2 


1*6 


1 1 


I'o 


10 


10 


10 

• • 


2 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 



10ft 



Dairy Supply Company . 
Dalgety, Frederick G. . . 
tDamer, Capt. G. Dawson 
Damerel & Son . . . . 

Dampney, G. D 

Dancey, T 

Danger, Thomas . . . 
Daniel, Rev. H. A. . . . 



t Daniel, H. T. 



Museum St., Bloomsbury, London 

Lockerley Hall, Stockbridge, Hants 

Came, Dorchester ...... 

161, Sidwell St., Exeter . . . 

Hinton, Ilchester 

Melksham 

Rowford Lodge, Taunton . . . 

Manor House, Stockland, Bridg- 
water 

Manor House, Stockland, Bridg- 
water 



1 
1 








1 
1 
1 
1 




















10 



Daniel, Thos. C. , . . 
Darby, A. E. W. . . . 

Darby, E 

Darby, 8. R 

*Darnley, Earl of . . . 
Daubeney, Lieut.-Col. . . 

fDavenport, Rev. George . 
(40) 



Stoodleigh, Tiverton .... 
Little Ness, Shrewsbury . . . 
Liscombe, Dulverton .... 
Merafield, Martock, R.S.O. . . 
Cobham Hall, Gravesend . . . 
The Beacon, Kingswear, South 

Devon 

Foxley, Hereford 



1 
1 
1 
1 
5 



1 












a 





110 



Subscript ions. 



cxxui 



Name. 



Residence. 



jy, J. Sydney , . 
r, Sleep, and Co. . 



'.T. 



8, J. N. 

, Arthur J. 

, F. C. • 
,H. J. . 

r,w. . 

\V. H. . 



, R. R. M. . . 
)n, Hon. R. 
)n, W. and F. 

John. . . . 



Son, and Hewitt 

on, W. A. . . . 

S 



aquiere. Lord . . . . 
roke, Lord Willougliby 
jtto. Col 



lurrieta, A. 
SR.. . 



', Rev. Samuel . . . 
g, C, and Co. . . . 
m, Rev. Archdeacon 
y, The Earl of . . . 
itre, H. Denis . . . 
►nshire, Duke of, K.G. . 

ison, A 

ison, W 

)n's, Limited .... 
y, Lord 

f ll • X\. • • • • • • 

9 J • i\ • \Y • .... 

, C. B 



, G., & Sons . . 
gton, R. M. . . 
iswell, A. C. . . 
, F 



T. C. 



', James 



Brockym House, Helston, Com Avail 
Excelsior Plough Works, Ply- 
mouth 

Beere Manor Farm, Cannington, 

Bridgwater 

Gweleath, Cury, R.S.O., Cornwall 
Faracombe Farm, Doulting, 

Shepton Mallet 

Frogmore, Moreton-in-Marsh 
Doulting, near Shepton Mallet . 

Tracy Park, Bath 

Chelwood House, Pensford, near 

Bristol 

Spurbarne, Exeter 

Holne Park, Ashburton. . . . 

Market Place, Bath 

Huxham, E. Pennard, Shepton 

Mallet 

22, Dorset St., Baker St., London 
20, Birchin Lane, London, E.G. . 

Newport, Mon 

Woodborough House, Bath . . 
Compton Verney, Warwick . . 
Brook Lodge, Holm Wood, 

Dorking, Surrey 

Wadhurst Park, Hawkhurst, 

Sussex 

West of England Annato Works, 

Bishop's Sutton, Bristol . . 

fiattifora House, Wincanton . . 

Chard, Somerset 

East Brent, Somerset .... 

Knowsley, Prescot 

Charlton House, Wantage . . . 
Chats worth, Derbyshire . . . 
Kingweston, Somerton, Somerset. 
121, St. George's Square, Pim- 

lico, London, S.W 

Chester 

Minterne, Cerne Abbas . . . 
Sherborne Castle, Sherborne . . 
Sherborne Castle, Sherborne . . 
Mar well Manor, Fair Oak, near 

Southampton 

Victoria St., Bristol 

Horsington House, Templecombe 
Ripple Hall, Tewkesbury . . . 
The Firs, Kington Langley, Chip- i 

penham 

Care of J. E. Wakefield, Esq., ! 

Solicitor, Taunton . , . . ' 

Cutsey Trull, Wellington . . . i 



Sub- 
tcripUoiii^. 



£ 8. d. 



10 

10 

10 

10 

1 o 

10 



10 

10 

10 

1 U 

10 



10 
1 o 



10 



1 1 

10 

1 u 

1 1 



5 
10 

110 
110 

1*0 
10 



1 
1 
1 
1 







1 

o 



10 

10 
1 o 



CXXIV 



Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Kesideno«, 



Scb. 
scripUoos. 



tDnice, A. F. Milton 
*Ducie, Earl of . . 



Duckering, C. E. . . 
fDuckham, T. . . 
Duckworth, 1^ 
♦Duckworth, Rev. W. 
Dugdale, Major A. G. 
tDunboyne, Lord . 
Duncan, J. H. . . 
fDungarvan, Viscount 
Dunn, William . . 
fDurrant, Edward . 



A. 



Dyer, J. . . 
Dyke, Thomas 



♦Dyke, Rt. Hon. SkW 

Bart., M.P. . . 
fDymond, Edward E. 
Oymond, Francis W. 



£ t. d, 
Bladon House, Woodstock • . 
Tortworth Court, Falfield, R.S.O., j 

Glos 12 

Whitehoe, Kirton Lindsey. . . ] 1 
Halmer, Hereford 



The Cloisters, Bath . . . 
Orchardleigh Park, Frome . 



Hart, 



10 
2 
Stock House, Stiu^minster Newton 1 
Grcendale, Clyst St. Mary, Exeter 
, 39, Coleman Street, London . . 
40, Cliarles Street, London . . 

I Frome 

I Tunbrido;e Wells (Hon. Local 

Sec. 1881) 

Com merchant, Swansea ... 100 
Long Ashton Lodge, Clifton, near i 
I Bristol 10 



1 1 

1 *o" 



Lull in gs tone Castle, Eynsford. . 
Oaklands, Apsley Guise, Wobum 
Exeter 



Eames, T. P. . 
Easton, Richard 
Ebborn, F. C. 



fEdgcumbe, E. R. Pearce 
Edgington, Benjamin (Limited 
fEdmondson, A.. . 
Edwards, C. L. Fry 
Edwards, A. P. . . 
Edwards, Jaa. . . 
fEgmont, Earl of . 
Eldridge, Pope and Co 
*Ellesmere, Earl of . 
* Elliot, H. E. Tracey 
Elliott, F.M. . . 
Ellis, E 



Ellis, J 

♦Elton, Sir E., Bart. 
Elwes, P. F. C. . . 
Elworthy, Charles . 
Enys, F. G. . . . 
Ernst, Major Henry 



Esdaile, C. E. T. 
Evans, Daniel 
Evans, David 
(41) 



Cotley Farm, Chard 

Heale Mount, Taunton .... 
Northington Farm, Awre, Newn- 

ham, Gloucester 

Somerleigh, Dorchester . . . 
2, Duke Street, London Bridge . 
Tubney Warren Farm, Abingdon 
The Court, Axbridge, Somerset . 
Uutton, Weston-super-Mare • . 
Belmont, Flax Bourton,nr. Bristol 
Cowdray Park, Midhurst, Sussex 

Dorchester 

Worsley Hall, Manchester. . . 
Leijiham House, Plympton . . 
Biddestone, Chippenham . . . 
Summersbury Hall, Shalford, 

near Guildford 

Maidstone 

Firwood, Clevedon 

Somerton, Somerset 

Stone Farm, South Mokon . . 
Enys, Penryn, Cornwall • . , 
Wescombe House, Evercreech, 

Bath 

Cothelstone House, Taunton . . 
Winsford, Dulverton .... 
Llanfenneck Park, Llanelly • • 



2 2 
1 *0* 



10 

1 

10 

1 'o' 




















• • 














2 



















2 



























10 


1 






Subscriptions. 



cxxv 



Name. 



Residence. 



IS, Sir David, K.C.M.G. 

$, Evan 

•. F 

J, H. J 

OV. H 

1-Thomas, Commaudcr A, 



ing, Herbert . 

ell, Capt. W. . 

veil, F. Geo. . 

.vs, J. H. . . 
T 



3, G. . 

8, R. p. 
Capt. W 



er, F 

ch, C. H. M. . 

y, Alexander . 
. F. H. . . . 



George J 

r, J. T 

J. R 

hardinge, Lord . . . 

her, C. E 

cher, Lionel J. W. . . 

rer, George F. Appliu . 

ur, James 

^r U F 

?r, Kev. W 

, Son & Mundy . . . 

A 

Major A. E 

rester, Capt. F. W. . . 

er, Stuart 

er, \V. S 

escue. Earl .... 
r-Harter, G. L. . . . 

r, R. L 

r Bros 

r, W 

jr and De la Perrelle 
r, Richard 

) 



E well Grove, Surrey . . . . 
Glany wern, Talsarn, South Wales 
Langley Lodge, Chippenham . . 
Greenhill, Whitchurch, Cardiff . 

Ford Abbey, Chard 

Cae Rwnon, Builth 



Thurloxton, Taunton . . • • 
The Priory, Burnham, Bucks. . 

l^aura Place, Bath 

Kingston Park, Dorchester . . 
Ludlow Estate OflBces, Downton 

Castle, Bromfield, Salop . . . 
Milton Manor, Pewsey, "Wilts 
Yetminster, Sherborne, Dorset . 
Langion Hall, Korthallerton, 

Yorks 

Elhani, Canterbury 

St. Martins House, Wareham. . 

Salisbury 

Little Brickhill, Bletchley, Bucks 
Cator Court, Ashburton . . . 
Selworthy, Taunton .... 
Denant, Haverfordwest . . . 
Brightsione, Isle of Wight. . . 
Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire . 
Kenward, Yalding, Maidstone . 
Ewell Manor, West Farleigh, 

Maidstone 

The Buildings, Stafford Farm, 

Dorchester 

Chilmark, Salisbury 

The Hill, Stratford-on-Avon . • 
Worth Vicarage, Dover . . . 

Trowbridge 

Wraxall Court, Nailsea,nfar Bristol 
4, Orme Square, Hyde Park, 

London 

The Kennels, Kingston Bagpuze, 

Abingdon, Berks 

Postlip Hall, Winchcombe, Glos. 
Gore Court, Maidstone .... 
Castle Hill, South Molten . . . 
Puckrup Hall, Tewkesbury . . 

Wells, Somerset 

The Oil Mills, Gloucester . . . 
Ripple Vale, Deal, Kent . . . 
Gloucester Square, Southampton 
Broughton, Aylesbury .... 



Sab- 




scriptions. 


£ 


8. 


d 


1 








1 








1 








1 









10 

10 

1 *o' 

10 

10 

10 

110 

1 (• 

10 












































10 





















1 






















10 





1 







































1 







1 







1 














CXXVl 



SuhscHptions. 



Name. 



Residence. 



Fowler, W. H. . . 
Fox Brothel's and Co. 
Fox, C. L 



Fox, Dr 

tFox, Robert 

Foxcroft, E. T. D. . . 
Francis, William . . , 
tFranklen, Col. C. R. . 
Freeman, H. W., M.D.. . 
Freeth and Pocock . . . 
Fricker, J. A. . . . , 
Froom, Robert . . . . 
Fry, C. E. Bruce . . . 

Fry, H. A 

Fry,W 

fFryer, William Rolles 

Fuller, E. R 

tFuller, G. Pargiter, M.P. 
♦Fuller, J. M. . . . 
Fuller, S. and A. . . , 
Fursdon, Charles . . . 



1'aunton 

Wellington, Somerset . . 
Shute Lod^e, Wellington. Somer 

set 

16, Gay Street, Bath . . 

Falmouth 

Hinton Charterhouse, Bath 
Winstout, Crediton . . . 
Clemenstone, Bridgend 
24, Circus, Bath .... 
74, Wandsworth Road, London 
Burton, Mere, Wilts. • . 
Broad Clyst, Exeter . . . 
MoUington, Banbury . . 
19, Monmouth Place, Bath 
Stoney Stratton, Evercreech 
Verwood Manor, Salisbury 
The Hill, Batheaston . . 
Neston Park, Corsham . . 
Neston Park, Corsham . . 

Bath 

Fursdon, Tiverton, Devon . 



Snh. 
•eripUons. 

£ S. d, 

10 

10 

10 
110 



110 
10 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 



















110 



2 
I 
10 



tGalloway, W. G 

Gammin, Joseph .... 

Gardiner, Sons & Co. . . . 

Gardner, Adam 

Gardner, Rt. Hon. H. C, M.P. 

Gardner, W 

*Garratt, Lt.-Col. T. A. T. . 

Garth, T. C 

Garton, W 

Gear, W. H 

Geare, John 

*tGeorge, William E. . . . 

Gerrish, J 

tGibbons, G 

Gibbons, George 

Gibbons, J. V 

•fGibbs, Antony 

tGibbs, H. M 

(39) 



Cridland Farm, S^mxton, Bridg- 
water . . 

West Holwell, Parncombe, N. 
Devon ........ 100 

Nelson Street, Bristol .... 110 

Butsper, Launcells, Holsworthy . 10 
4, Whitehall Place, London ..100 

Chippenham 10 

Bishop's Court, Exeter .... 220 
Haines Hill, Twyford .... 10 
lioselands, Woolston, Southamp- 
ton 10 

Union Street, l^th 1 1 •> 

Exeter 110 

Howe Croft, Stoke Bishop, Bristol . , 

Chipping Sodbury '10 

Denman St., Borough High St., 

London, S.E 

Tunley, near Bath 10 

Haseley Iron Works, Tetswortb, 

Oxon. 10 

Tyntesfield, Bristol • . 

Barrows Court, Flax Bourton, 
R.S.O., Somerset ; 



Subscriptions, 



cxxvu 



Name. 



Resilience. 



as., and Co. . . . 

Denston 

J. T 

Samuel L 

\V 

B 

jderick 

red 

3illing, Capt. T. . . 

►ne, J 

^V.,& Sons (Limited). 
>ir Eicbard G., Bart. 
^V. A 

,A. L 

n, C. B 

, Capt J 

W. II 

y, G. Prior .... 
, Sir G., Bart. . . 

I, J. R. P 

>. W 

i, A. J 

i, Rev. M. C. . . . 

n, A 

ngton, W. F. . . . 

C 

, Rev. John . . . 
5e, Hu^li .... 

?, W. H 

, Right Hon. G. J., 

, George (Exors. of) . 

;. E 

y. J 

VI r^ 

H. L 

\ 

II, G 

ide, W. R. »]. . . . 
, Arthur R. ... 



Corn ExchaDge Buildings, Mark 

Lane Station, London, E.C. 
Metchley, Barlow's Hoad,Edgba8- 

ton, Birmingham .... 
Havyct Lodge, Langford, R.S.O. 

Somerset 

253, High Street, Exeter . . 
Cambridge House, Regent's Park 

London 

The Quinton, Brobury, nr. Here 

lord 

17, Stall Street, Bath . . . 
Speenhamland, Newbury . . 
St. James Street, Brighton. . 
Manor House, Bath ford, near Bath 
Bowden Park, Chippenham 
Warwick ...... 

Gaunt's House, Wimbome . 
Seagrove, Sea View, Isle of 

Wight 

The Lawn, Swindon . . 
Woldringfold, Horsham. . 
Park Hatch, Godalming . 
^ he Ferns, Lugwardine, Hereford 
Derriads, Chippenham . . . 
Beech field, Corsham .... 
Compton House, Sherborne . 
Maynard's Farm, Biindley Heath 

near Godstone, Surrey . . 
Chilton Cantels, Ilchester . . 
Chilton Cantels Rectory, Yeovil 

3, Hammett Street, Taunton . 
2, Princes Gate, London, W. 
Wiston Park, Steyning . . 
Wiston Park, Steyning . . . 
Kingston-by-Sea, Brighton . 
Kingston-by-Sea, Brighton . 

G9, Portland Place, London, W. 

The Oaklands, Birmingham . 

Bursar of King's College, Cam 
bridge 

Bassaleg, Newport, Mon. . . 

28, Broadwater Down, Tunbrid 
Wells ' 

Abergwynant Hall, Dolgelly, N 
Wales 

The W bittern, Kington, Here- 
fordshire 

Walton Hall, Warrington . 

Fairfield, Trull, Taunton . 

4, Savile Row, London, W. 



se 



Sub- 




•criptiont. 


£ 


«. 


d. 










1 1 


















10 







1 























1 







1 















• a 









2 























1 





1 
























t 
















































1 ^ 


2 

• • 





1 













































10 

10 
1 u 



CXXVUl 



Subscriptions, 



Name. 



Resiftencet 



Greystone, S. W. 



Griffin, B 

Griffin, J 

Grove, Sir T. Fraser, Bart., 

M.P 

*tGuest, Merthyr .... 
Guille, Kev. G. de C. . . . 
Guise, Sir W. F. G., Bart. . 

GuUey, H. J 

Gunning, G. H 

Guraey, A. C. P 

Guyon, Rev. H. C 



Backwell Hill House, Backwell, 

Bristol 

New House, Broad Clyst, Exeter 
Portway House, Ken, Yatton. , 

Fern House, Salisbury .... 

In wood, Henstridge, Blandfoid . 

Little Torrington, Devon . . . 

Elmore Court, Gloucester . . . 

Hod ber House, Win canton. . . 

Felthara Farm, near Frome . . 

Churcham House, Gloucester . . 

The Kectory, Lamyat, Bath . . 



tHall, J. F. . 
Hall, T. Farmer 



Hall, W. J. 



Halsey, E. J 

Ham, J., jun 

Ham, William .... 
tHambro, Everard A. , . 
Hamilton, Hon. ^Irs. A. B. 
Hammett, F. T. ... 



Hanbury, S. . 
Hancock, Rev. F. 
Hancock, G. D. . 
Handley, J. • . 



*Handley, Rev. E 

Harbord, Rev. H. 



• • 



Harbottle, E. 
Harding, H. R. 



Harding, T. K. 



Harding, Webber .... 
Hardinge, Viscount 
Hardwick, E. A. . . 



• • 



Hardy, C. . . . 
Harford, W.H. . 
Harper, J., & Son 
Harris, Nicholas . 
(36) 



Sharcombe, WMls, Somerset . . 

2, Observatory Gardens, Kensing- 
ton, London ...... 

Coveiitiy Farm, Wroughton, 
Swindon 

Pirbright, Woking Station, Surrey 

Broad clyst, Exeter 

Worrido;e, Collumpton . . . 

Hayes Place, Beckenham, Kent . 

Combs, Stowmarket 

Hoi 1 ins House, Chepstow Eoad^ 
Newport, Mon 

Bishopstowe, Torquay .... 

Sel worthy, Somerset .... 

Elm Hill, Grimley, Worcester . 

Green Head, Milnthorpe, West- 
moreland 

ijaiii •..*...... 

East Hoathley Rectory, Hawk- 
hurst, Sussex 

Topsbam 

Studley House, Wanstrow, 
Frome 

Ash ton Gififord House, Codford, 
Bath 

Highercombe, Dulverton . . . 

South Park, Penshurst .... 

Newtons, Kewstoke, Weston- 
super-Mare 

Gittisham, Honiton 

Old Bank, Bristol 

Ebley, Stroud 

Shemick,Launcell8, Holsworthy 



SaH. 
•eriptioDAi 



1 
1 
1 









10 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

















10 



10 
10 
10 
10 


I'o 


10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
2 


10 
10 


10 


10 
10 
1 1 


10 
110 
10 
10 
10 



Subscriptions. 



cxxix 



Name. 



Kesideuce. 



Sub- 
scriptioiis. 



n, G. 



n, McGregor & Co. 

f V/. XJ t ..... 

'ay. G 

s,T 

ins, J. Hey wood . , 
QS, Kev. J. B. H. . . 
m, Lieut.-Col. W. H. . 

F.J 

5, J. G 

•, Sir A., Bart., M.P. . 
-Hames, C. G. . . . 

J 

H 

an, A 

an, J. E 



icoat-Amory, Sir J. H., 

rt 

loat-Amory, I. M. . . 

xjh, W. B 

, Major G 

derson, W 

, Lt.-Col. F 

2, F. R 

F. W 

, J 

jbury, Lord 

J. F 

W. P 

Jas 

B. H 



Underpark, Lealhclm, Grosmont, 
Yorks 

Leigh, Lancashire 

Allesford, Taunton 

Royal Prize Churn Works, Chip- 
penham 

Williton, Taunton 

Bignor Park, Petworth .... 

Rectory, Chelwood, Bristol. . . 

102, Sydney Place, Bath . . . 

West Pennard, Glastonbury . . 

The Briars, Sanford Churchill, 
Bristol 

Trevina, Tintagel, Cornwall . . 

Chagford, Newton Abbott . . 

Dorchester 

Shepton Mallet 

Calceto, Arundel 

Ecclesden Manor, Angmeiing, 
Arundel 



Charles . . . 
Col. E. S., C.B. . 
'jdward .... 



>idney 

in, J 

iley, Edwin . . . . 

isley, J. H 

;k, A., jun 

;k, E 

3, C. A. R. ... : 

e, C 

e, W 

lOuse, H., M.P. . . . 
in, Edward . . . . 



jr, S. H. 



Tiverton, Devon 

Hensleigh, Tiverton, Devon . . 

Stratton, Ilminster 

Poundisford, Taunton .... 
Berkley House, Frome .... 

Elmestree, Tetbury 

Morebath, North Devon . . . 
Langford, R.S.O., East Som. . . 
Mudd Fields, Bedale .... 

Heytesbury, Wilts 

Freemantle, Southampton . . . 
The Castle, Barnstaple .... 
Poulton, near Blakeney, Gloucester 
Belluton House, Pensford, Bristol 
Clevedon Hall, Somerset . . . 

Rook wood, Llandaflf 

Evercreech, Bath 

Stratton House, Evercreech, Bath 
Langford House, Langford, R.S.O. 
3, Gracechurch St., London, B.C. 

Wells, Somerset 

Ston Easton, Old Down, Bath . 
Manor Farm, Motcombe, Dorset . 
Ashley Farm, Mamhull, Dorset . 
37, Fleet Street, London . . . 
37, Fleet Street, London . . . 

Staplehurst 

Hadspen House, Castle Cary . . 
Poughill Vicarage, Stratton, Corn- 
wall 

Montacute, Ilminster .... 



£ 


8, 


d. 










































i 








« 


• 

























































1 







2 































• • 
























































10 a 





















1 
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• • 
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2 
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2 









10 



) 
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Subscriptions, 



Name. 



Residence. 



Sob. 
•eripUoos. 



Hoddinott, S 

> 

*tHodg8on, J. Stewart . . 
tHoldsworth, Henry M. . . 
Holland & Coombs .... 

HoUond, J. R 

Holmes, E. Carleton . . . 
Holt, W. D 

tHood, Hon. Col 

Hood, Sir A. Acland, Bart., 

M.P 

t Hooper, 11. N 

t Horner, J. F. Fortescue . . 
Hornsby and Sons (Limited) 
Horton, J i 

Hosegood, Obed., jun. . . . ; 

Hosken, W. J '. 

Hoskins, H. W 

Hoskins, Robert j 

How, J. H I 

Howard, E.S j 

Howard, J. H ' 

Howard, J. and F. ... I 
Howse, H. J 

i 

Hubbard, W. E 

Hubble, W. L I 

t Hughes, A. E I 

Hughes, James j 

Hulbert, T. R i 

tHulse, Sir I'^dward, Bart. 
*Hul8e, E. H., M.P. . . . 

Humphries, E 

Hunter, J 

•fHurle, J. Cook, jun. . . . 

Hurst and Son 

fHussey, Col 

Hussey, John Richards . . 
Huth, L. • • 

•Hylton, Lord 



£ 8. d. 
Worminster Farm, Shepton Mal- 
let 10 

Lythe Hill, Haslemere, Surrey .1 
Wilton, near Salisbury .... 

Bristol 100 

Won ham, Bampton, Devon . . i 1 

Brookfield, Arundel 10 

Manor Farm, Castle Gary, Somer- 
set I 1 



St. Audries, Bridgwater . , . 

Stanshawes Court, Chipping Sod- 
bury 

Mells Park, Frome 

Grantham, Lincoln 

Rabson Farm, Winterboume Bas- 
sett, Swindon 

DilUngton, Ilminster .... 

Car win Farm, Hayle, Cornwall . 

North Perrott Manor, Crewkeme 

Beard Hill, Shepton Mallett . . 

Woodvillc, Bideford 

Thornbury Castle, Glos. . . . 

Goldenhayes, Bartley, Totton, 
Hants 

Britannia Works, Bedford. . . 

London, Gloucester, and N. Hants 
Dairy Co., Bristol 

Leonards Lee, Horsham . . . 

Allington, Maidstone .... 

Wintercott, Leominster . . . 

Wood Lawn, Oxford .... 

North Cerney, Cirencester . . . 

Breamore, Salisbury 

Breamore, Salisbury 

Persbore, Worcestershire . . . 

Seed Merchant, Chester . . . 

Southfield House, Brislington, 
Biistol 

152, Houndsditch, London . . 

Highclifife, Lympstone, Devon , 

Beechcroft, St. Davids, Exeter . 

Possing worth Manor, Waldron, 
Sussex 

Charlton, near Radstock . , . 



1 1 



110 

10 
10 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



















10 
10 
10 



110 
10 

2*0* 
10 
10 



10 
10 



10 

2 2 
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Subscriptions. 



cxxxi 



Name. 



neiidence. 



Sub- 
script iont. 



Ibbotsoa, R The Hawthorns, Knowle, Warwick. 

•fllchester, Earl of ... . Melbury, Dorchester .... 

Imbert-Teny, H. M. . . . Woodlands, Kennford, near 

I Exeter 



Ingram, Lieut.-Col. R. B. 



Steyning, Sussex 



£ 
1 



1 
1 







Innes, J Merton, SuiTey I 1 

Ireland, J. C. C 1 Brislington Hall, near Bristol . . 1 

Irwin, A. M Blakeney, near Newnham, Glos. . 1 

Ison, Kidman, and Watts. . 57, Corn Market St., Oxford . . 1 




1 

1 





Jackson, Sir H. M., Bart. . . 

Jackson, W 

Jacobs, G. J 

Jarvis, E 

Jefferis, W. H 

Jenkin, S. W 

*Jersey, Earl of 

Jeyes' Sanitary Compoun«ls 

Company 

t Jonas, F. N 

fJonas, George 

t Jones, Henry Parr . . . 

Jones, Major F. J 

Jones, Winslow 



Llantillio Court, Abergavenny 
Manor House, Dawlish, Devon 
Lansdowne, Guildford . . . 
5, Devonshire Buildings, Bath 
Hill End, Henbury, near Bristol 
Liskeard, Cornwall .... 
Middleton Park, Bicester, Oxon 

Cannon Street, London, E.C. . 
Crishall Gmnge, Saffron- Walden 
Ickleton, Saflfron- Walden 
Portway House, Warminster . 

Chippenham 

Exeter 



Keen, J. R 

Keene, James B. and Co. . 
Keevil, C 



Keevil, J. V. 
Kell and Co. 
Kemble, C. A. 



Kemble, Henry 

tKemp, L. J 

Kennaway, Sir J. H., Bart., 

M.P 

Kennedy, D 

tKettlewell, W. W. . . . 

Kidner, Edwin 

ICidner, John 

Kidner, S 

Killen, R. H 

Kindersley, E. L 

King, J. P 

King, R. Moss 

King and Son, R 

King, Sir Wm. D 



Chewton Farm, Ston Easton, Bath 
Journal Office, Bath .... 
Blagdon Stud Farm, Maiden, 

Surrey 

Shaw Farm, Melksham .... 

Gloucester 

Eastwood Manor, E. Harpti*ee, 

Bristol 

Overtown, Swindon, Wilts . . 
Maer Farm, Exmouth .... 



1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



Escot, Ottery St. Mary. . . , 
The Forbury, Reading .... 
East Harptree Court, Bristol . . 
Cothelstone Manor, Taunton . . 
Xynehead, near Wellington, Som. 
Bick ley Farm, Milverton, Somerset 
Farrington Gurney, Bristol 
Clyflfe, Dorchester . . . 
North Stoke, Wallingford 
Ashcott Park, Bridgwater . 
Milaom Street, Bath . . 
Stratford Lodge, Southsea . 



1 



• 









10 



1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 














10 

10 

10 

10 

1 (» 
10 o 

2 

10 

• . 

1 'o* 

1 1 a 



0^ 











0- 



o 




o 
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cxxxu 



Subscriptions, 



Name. 



Ilesidene*. 



Kingscote, T I The Trench, Tonbridge . 

Kinneir, H ' Redville, Swindon . . 

Kirkham, W ' Ban2:ley Farm, Tamwortb 

Knapman, A. ..... Loxbeare, Tiverton . . ^ 

KnatchbuU, W Bodreau, Truro . . . 

tKnight, Sir F. W., K.C.B. . Simonsbath, South Molton 

Knight, R Luccombe, Minehead . 

Knightley, Rev. H. F. . . . Waspertun, Warwick . 

fKnollys, C. B Fitzhead Court, Taunton 

fKruse, \V Leeds, near Maidstone . 



Solf 
I icription*. 



£ «. '/. 








1 
1 

10 
10 
10 



1 
1 








tLake, C 

Lakeman, Thos 

Lambert, G., M.P 

Lamoreaux, G 

I^amjwrt, Messrs. C. . . . 

Lance, C. E 

Lane, A. P 

Langley, B. W 

Lang worthy, W. F. ... 

Lankester and Co 

* Lansdowne, Marquis of . . 

Lanxon, W 

Liiscelles, Rev. E 

t Latham, T 

Laurie, A. P 

Laurie, Colonel R. P., C.B. . 

*Laverton, W. H 

Lawrence, J. H. H 

*Lawson, H. G., M.P. 
Lear, Henry . . . 



• • 



liC Brocq, Francis . . 
*Lecoiifield, Lord . 
Jjce, Major-Gen. H. H. 



Lees, Elliott 



Legg, E. Gapper . 



Legg, Job 



Leir, Lt.-Col. W. 
Leney, H. . . . 



*Lennard, Col. Sir J. Farnaby, 

Bart 

Lethbridgo, Charles .... 
(40) 



Oakley, Higham, Kent . . , 

Brixham, Devon 

Spry ton. North Devon . . . 

G, Bovingdon Villas, Plympton 

Bindon House, Wellington 

Stoke Court, Taunton . . . 

Plas Power, Wrexham . . . 

King's Lynn, Norfolk . . . 

Clevedon, Somerset .... 

110, Southwark Street, London 

Bo wood, Calne 

Lostwithiel, Cornwall . . . 

Newton St. Loe, Bnstol . . 

Little Wittenhara, Abingdon . 

49, Beaumont Square, Loudon, E 

55, Eaton Place, London . . 

Leigh ton House, Westbury, Wilts 

1, Lynwid Villas, Bath . . 

Taplow, Bucks 

Copse Grove Farm, Lypiatt Park, 
Stroud, near Bisley, Glouces- 
tershire 

St. Peter's, Jersey 

Pet worth, Sussex 

The Mount, Diuas Powis, near 
Cardiff , . . 

South Lychett Manor, Poole, 
Dorset 

Melplash Court, Melplash, Dorset 

Bridport, Dorset 

Combe Head, Bampton, N. Devon 

Court Lodge, West Farleigh, 
Kent 

Wickhara Court, West Wickham, 
Kent 

Sherfield Manor, Basingstoke 



10 



1 


1 


1 





1 





1 


1 


1 





1 





1 





2 





1 





1 





1 





1 





2 





1 


1 


2 





1 





1 





2 





1 





1 


1 


1 





1 


1 


1 





1 


1 


3 





1 






Subscriptions. 



cxxxin 



Name. 



bridge, J. C. Baron . 

bridge, W 

ton, W 



Residence. 



Sub- 
6cripti<nis. 



;, Geo 

;, James . . . 

;, Wm. and Son . 

John Henry . . 

and, C. J. . . . 



•n, E., M.D. . 
ncott, II. Canu. 
3mb, Gr. . . 
urne, Earl of . 
ir, J. J. . . . 



, R. A., and Co. . 
gattock. Baron . . . 
•11 vn, Evan H. . . . 

Uyn, W. J 

:elyn. Sir J. T. D., Bart. 

, Herbert 

, J. B 

J. C 

^* ^A • \J 9 Slim • • B • • 

', R. G. E 

?sl)orou^h, Earl of . . 



icr, Walter H., M.P. 
Col. William . . 



G 

E 

G. 

s, Sir M., Bart. . 
, H. Y. Biiller. . 



, E. Q 

ice, Amos 

ice, Earl of ... . 
K)ck,Sir John, Bart., AI.P. 
Qgton, E. II 



n-, J. B 

jil, Rev. A. H. F. . 
ill, G. F 



Tregeare, Launcestou , . . 

Courtlands, Lympstooe . . . 

Woolleigh Barton, Beaford, North 
Devon 

Ercall Park, Wellington, Salop . 

Plasdraw, Aberdare 

Herald Office, Bath 

Trehill, Exeter 

Haggerston Castle, Beal, North- 
umberland 

Silver Street House, Taunton. . 

Over Court, near Bristol . . . 

Frogholt, Hythe, Kent . . . 

Crosswood, Aberystwith, S. Wales 

Waminglid Grange, Hayvvards 
Heath 

Dursley, Gloucestershire . . . 

The Hendre, Monmouth . . . 

Langford Court, Langford, Bristol 

Southwood, Tiverton .... 

Penlleroare, Swansea .... 

Plas Cilybebyll, Swansea . . . 

Wilmington Hall, near Dartford 

Salt ford, near Bristol .... 

North moor, Dulverton .... 

Hartlip, nr. Sittingbourne, Kent. 

Londesborough JPark, Market 
Weigh ton 

Stanbridge Hall, Romsey, Hants. 

Rood Ash ton, Trowbridge . . . 

Woodlands, Congresbury, Somerset 

Ogbourne St. Andrew, Marl- 
borough 

East Chinnock, Yeovil .... 

Sutton, Evercrcech, Bath . . . 

Maristow, Roborough, Devon. . 

Maristow, Roborough, Plymouth. 

Langix>rt 

Winsf'nl, Dulverton ..... 

Horsley Towers, Leatherhead 

High Elms, Hayes, Kent . . . 

Treasurer's House, Guy*s Hospital, 
London 

Brockampton, Worcester . . . 

Minehead, Bridgwater .... 

Dunster Castle, Somerset . . . 



£ s. d. 

2*0 

10 
10 
110 
10 



10 
110 
10 



110 





1 















2 







1 























































• • 


























































10 





1 









10 

10 
10 



Lndrew, J. J. 
nzie, Lewis 

) 



Lukesland, Ivy bridge 
I Tiverton, Devon . , 



2 
1 






CXXXIV 



Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Residence. 



Sob- 

KliptiODI. 



Macleay, Col. A. C 

Major, H. J., and C. (Limited) 
Mallock, Richard, M.P. . . 

Manfield, J 

tMansell, A. E 

Marker, Richard 

Marshall, Sons, and Co. . . 



Marsh, W.S 

Marsh, Son and Gibbs . 
Martin, Christopher 
tMartin, G. E. . . . 

Martin, H 

Martin, Sydney J, . . 
Martyn, G 



Mason, A 

•MasoD, J 

Mathews, Ernest 

Matthews, A. T 

Maule, M. St. John . . . 

May,A. C 

May, W.J 

fMayo, Henry 

fMayo, John 

McMurtrie, J 

Meade, F 

Medland, K 

Medland, W. R 

Medlicott, Henry E. . . . 

Meek, A. Grant 

Merry, Richard 

Merry, W. F 

Merson, Thomas .... 

Methucn, Major-Genl. Lord, 

C.B., C.M.G 

Micklem, H 

Middleton, Hastings K. . . 

Middleton, H. B 

Mildmay, Capt. C. B. St. J. . 
Mildmay, Rev. A. St. J. . . 
•fMildmay, Sir H. St. John, 

Bart 

Mildon, W. B 



Glasshaycs, Lyndhurst .... 

Bridgwater 

Cockington, Torquay .... 

Ham bridge, Curry Rivell, Taunton 

Astol, Shifnal, Salop .... 

Combe, near Honiton .... 

Britannia Iron Works, Gains- 
boro* 

Pen-y-bedd, Pembrey .... 

Box, Wills 

Broad Clyst, Exeter 

Ham Court, Upton-on-Severn . 

Smallcombe Farm, Bath . . . 

Whaddon Fann, Lamyat, Bath . 

Managing Director, Western Coun- 
ties Agricultural Co-operative 
Association, Plymouth . . 

North Hill, Swansea . . . 

Eynsham Hall, Oxon . , . 

Chequers Mead, Potters' Bar . 

Lingfield, Surrey 

Chapel House, Bath . . . 

Park House, Cotham Park, Bristol 

Farleigh Farm, Tiverton . . 

4, Temple Terrace, Dorchester 

Wavey House, Upwey, Dorchester 

Sou thill, Radstock, near Bath 

Langport, Somerset .... 

Penstone, Cullompton . . . 

Yard Farm, Silverton, Cullompton 

Potteme, Devizes .... 

Hillworth, Devizes .... 

Goulds, Broad Clyst, Exeter . 

Ash Clist, Broadclist, Exeter . 

Holcombe PiOgus, Wellington 
Somerset 



tMildred, G. B. 
Miles, A. . . 



tMiles, H. R. 
Millard, H. 
(44) 



Corsham Court, Wilts . . . 
Wiltshire Farm, Wokingham 
Bradford Peverell, Dorchester. 
Bradford Peverell, Dorchester 
Hallam, Dulverton .... 
Hazlegi'ove, Sparkford, Bath . 
Dogmei-sfield Park, Hartford 

Bridge, Winchfield , . . 
Sussex House, Wellington 

Somerset 

Butleigh, Glastonbury . . . 
Winchcombe Street, Chelten 

ham 

Abbots Leigh, Clifton, Bristol 
ShiiYenham, Berks .... 



£ ft. fi. 


10 


10 


10 


1 1 


I'o 


1 1 


10 


10 


10 


I'o 


10 


10 


10 


2 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


• • 


• • 


10 


10 


10 


10 


1 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


110 



• • 



10 

• • 

10 

i'o 



Subscriptions, 
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Name. 



Residence. 



Sub- 
; scriptiuns. 



A 



[|y A. 9 •D 9 • • • 

lell, F. J. . . 
, A. G. D. . . 
•Bret ton, Lord. 

Kj, J . • • • 



jTU, Lord . . . 
fiore, JSir F., Barr. 

',C 

e, H. F. . . . 



i-Stevens, J, C. . 
ton, Lord . . . 
ii-Ricliardson, C. 
ad, Charles W . . 

i}\ Earl of . . . 
ell, G. Herbert . 
; and Griffin (Limited) 
[son, Alfred . . 
it-Ed<:cumbe, Earl of 
It, G. W. . . . 
tsteveus, J. . . 
)ey, H. G. . . 



ilow, E.. . 
vlow, E., jiin. 
•, W. . . 
IS, T. . . 



:, P. A., M.P. 

;h, Jeroni . 



y-Anderdon, H. Edward 
IctoD, Thomas . . . 



Etford DowDjBude Haven, Corn- 
wall 

Moutford, Shropshire, R.S.O. . . 

LlanfreckfaGrange, Carleon, Mon. 

WaiTier, Bath 

8, Seamore Place, London. . . 

5, Buckingham Gate, London, 
S.W 

Prtlace House, Beaulieu, Hants . 

Worth Park, Crawley .... 

Tyllc, Shepton Mallet .... 

Eilerslie, Baronsfield Road, St. 
Margaret's, Twickenham . . 

Winscott, Gt. Torrington, Devon 

Sarsden House, Chipping Norton 

Noyadd Wilym, Cardigan . . 

Elmscroft, West Farleigh, Maid- 
stone 

Saltram, Plimpton, Devon 

Headington Hill Hall, Oxford 

Maindee, Newjx)rt, Mon. . . 

Fonthill House, Tisbury . . 

Mount-Edgcumbe, Devon port 

Wastng Place, Reading . . . 

Railway Hotel, Yatton . . . 

Uathealton Court, Wiveliscombe 
{Somerset 

Castlehead Grange, Lancashire 

Bury, Lancashire .... 

liruton, Somerset 

Abcrfeldy, The Shrubbery, We? 
ton-super-Mare .... 

Dunsmore, near Rugby . . 

Cranwells, Bath (Mayor, 1864-G 
1876-8, 1887, 1891-3) . . 

Ilenlade House, Taunton . . 

Lieckjay, Ashton-on-Clun . . 



10 
10 



1 1 
1 1 



5 

2 
1 

1 
2 
2 
1 








10 
10 
110 
10 





2 



1 



2 

1 



2 2 

1 o' 

2 2 



110 

10 
10 

2 
110 
10 



•, Col. W. D Stanley Lodge, Exmouth ... 100 

r, A l*ark Street, Taunton .... 100 

r, H. B Chippenham 110 

Lee Farm, Wisboro' Green, Bil- 

jr, G lingshurst, Sussex .... 110 

e, F Macknade, Faversham .... 110 

, Sir A. W., Bart. . . Grittleton, Chippenham ... 100 



CXXXVl 



Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Residence. 



Nelder, C. W. 



tNeville-Grenville, Robert . 
Newbery, Samuel I*. . . . 

Newnes, G., M.P 

Newton, F. M 

Newton, F. W 

tNewton, J. G 

Nicholets, J. T 



Nichols, George 

Nix, Mrs. S 

Nock, E 

Noel, Capt. G. T 

•Normanton, Eaii of . . . 

Norris, Charles 

Norrish, Thomas .... 
Northcote, Hon. Sir S. H., 

Bart., M.P 

•Northumberland, Duke of . 
Nutlall, Joseph 



Carnarvon Arms, Dulverton, 
Somerset 

Butleigh Court, Glastonbury . 

Plympton St. Maiy, Devon . 

Hesketh House, Torquay . . 

Barton Grange, Taunton . . 

Barton Grange, Taunton . . 

Millaton House, Brides towe, Oke 
hampton 

]Manor House, Brent Knoll 
Bridgwater 

Broad Street, Bristol . . . 

Tiigate, Crawley, Sussex . . 

Brockton House, Shifnal, Salop 

East Hayes, Shaftesbury . . 

Soraerley, Bingwood, Hants . 

Mosshayne, Clyst, near Exeter 

Churchill Farm,Loxbeare,Tiverton 



Sob- 
8criptior.& 

£ $. d. 

10 

I'o 

10 
10 

1 c» 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 





1 








10 



7, Seamore Place, Mayfair, London ^ ^ ^ 
Albury Park, Surrey .... 5 

19, Lonsfield, Heywood, Lanca- 

sliire r ,100 



Okcden, Col. U. P Turnworth, Blandford . . . 

Olde, J. C , Grove, Lauucells, Holsworthy 

Oliver- Bellasis, Captain . . I Shilton House, Coventry . . 

♦Onslow, Earl of, G.C.M.G. . ' Clandon Park, Guildford . . 

Ozanne, A. T Patron, Guernsey . . . . 



10 

10 

1 1 

2 
10 



Page, Henry . 
Paget, L. C. . 
•Paget, Col. Sir R.H.,Bt 
Pain, Charles 
Palairet, H. H. 
Pal f reman, L. 
Palmer, Geo. . 
Palmer, G. W. 
fPalmer, R. . 

Parfitt, J 

Parker, Admiral 
fParker, Hon. Cecil J. 

(35) 



,M 



.P 



Walmer Court, Walmer . . 
Amerdown, Badstock . . . 
Cranmorc Hall, Shepton Mallet 
Longstock, Stockbridge, Hants 
Cattistock Lodge, Dorchester , 
Ingrams Farm, Loxbeare, Tiverton 
Marlston House, Newbury, Berks 

Elmhurst, Beading 

Lodge Farm, Nazeing, Waltham 

Cross 

Selwood Dairy, Frome .... 
Delamore House, Ivybridge . . 
Eaton Estate Office, Eccleston, 

Chester . 



1 

















1 





1 





10 

















1 • 














Subscriptions, 



cxxxvii 



Name. 



lletfldence. 



, H. C. G. 



,T 

1, Pax ton William 
liter, Wm . . . 
1, T. P. ... 
gton, M. B. . . 

Major J. H. . . 

T 

)ns, Henry . . 
ke, S. J. . . . 

;k, E 

Edw. L. ... 



im-Cliuton-Hope, Lord 
F R 

3r, G. H 

3roke, Earl of. . . 
Tves, W. Cole . . . 

■, Thomas 

aL E. A 



^•-Uerrick, Mrs. . . . 

•s, Wm. Parsons . 

:ick, K 



Sub- 
scriptions. 



Alcester Park Farm, Warwick 
shire 

High Street, Shepton Mallet . 

3, Major Terrace, Seaton, Devon 

The A.\e, Crewkenie . . . 

Wrington, R.S.O., Somerset . 

Holborough Cottage, Rochester 

Bampton, North Devon. . . 

Ne\v|>ort, Mon 

Misterti^n, Crewkenie . . . 

Sehvorthy, Taunton .... 

14, Union Street, Bath . . . 

The Dairy, Melton Constable 
East Dereham, Norfolk . . 



The Dcepdene, Dorking . . 
Tangier Park, Basingstoke 
Wilton House, Salisbury . . 
Pendarves, Camborne, Cornwall 

Taunton 

Severn House, Henbury . . 
Beau Manor Park, Loughborough 
Noi th Cad bury, Bath .... 
Acland Barton,Landkey,Barnstnple 



£ 8. d, 

10 

10 

10 



r, J. McLcod .... 
fer, T. Valentine, 

l.C.V.S.L 

Capt 

ips, C. D 

s, C. N. P 

s-Hornbv, Capt. G. S. 
ix Oil M'iUs Co. . . . 
ey, Sim>, and Co., Lmtd. 
:t Brothers and Co. . . 

;, Cecil S 

vney, Erlvsman C. . . 

y. i'- • 

ey, R. W 

ey, W 

ck, W 

Thomas, jun 

k, J. W 

more, Lord .... 
lele, Thos. II 

S 

)rd, T 

r, L 

A. U 



Alfred 




Greenhouse, Bridgnorth , , . 

Crudwell, Malmesbury .... 
Pendoggett, Timsbury, near Bath 
Nevvix)rt, Monmouth .... 

Chalcot, Westbury 

Sandley House, (iillingham, Bath 
Norfolk Street, Liverpool . . . 
Bedford Foundry, Leigh . . . 
59, Bishopsgate Street Without, 

London 

Weston-super-Mare 

Berwick St. James, Salisbury 
The Grange, Somerton, Somerset. 

Somerton, Somerset 

Somerton, Somerset 

Little worth House, Wantage . . 
Southside Street, Plymouth . . 
Twigworth Farm, Gloucester . . 
Poltimore Park, Exeter. . . . 

Polwhele, Truro 

Rlandford, Dorset 

Minehead, Somerset 

9, 10 and 11, Queen Square, Bath 
12, Chester Place, Hyde Park 

Square, London, W 

Dorches'er 



110 

10 

10 

10 

1*0 

10 

10 



2 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 









1 



1 



10 



1 1 I) 



110 



10 

1 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1*0 



110 



1 








3 


3 





1 


1~0 


1 





(1 


1 








1 








1 








1 





r> 
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Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Pope, Henry 

Pope, John 

tPope, Rev. W. J. P. . . . 

Porch, J. A 

•Portal, Melville .... 
Portal, Wyndham .... 
tPorter, R 

tPortman, Hon. C. B. . . . 
tPortman, £.W. D. . . . 
•Portman, Viscount . . . 

Potter, F. P 

Poulett, The Earl . . . . 

Powell, R. H 

Powell, W. S 

*Poynder, Sir J. Dickson, 

Bart., M.P 

Pratt, Chas 

Pratt, J. D 

Price, J. W 

•Prior, R. C. A 

Proctor and Ry land. . . . 

Proctor, H. and T 

Pulley, J 

tPurgold,A 

Quibell Bros 

Quicke, Rev. C. P 

Uadmore, Henry T . . . . 

Radvvay, C. W 

•Ramsden, J. C 

Randall, R 

Ranaome, James Edward , . 
Rashleigh, Jonathan . . . 
Rawlence, Ernest A. . . . 
Rawlenco, James . . . . 

Read, B 

Read, J. K 

Rcakes, P 

Rees, W. J 

Rees-Stokcs, C. W 

Keeves, Robert and John, and 
Son 



Residence. 


Sob- 
scriptioits. 




£ 


8. d. 


Cotleigh Court, near Honiton, 






Devon 


1 





The Shrubbery, Bamfield, Exeter 


1 





Godmanstone Rectory, Dorchester 


1 


t • 


Eds:arley, Glastonbury .... 


1 





Laverstoke House, Micbeldever . 


2 





Malshanger, Basingstoke . . . 


1 





Dene wood, Broadlands Road, 






Highgate, London, N. . . . 


< 


k • 


Child-Okeford, Blandford, Dorset 


« 


m 


Durweston, Blandford .... 


« 


• 


Bryanston, Blandford .... 


5 





Gate Works, King's Lynn . . 


1 





Hinton St. George, Crewkeme . 


1 





Lewes, Sussex 


1 





Eglwysnunyd, Taibach . . . 


1 





Hartliam Park, Corsham . . . 


2 





Wescot, Tallaton, Ottery St. Mary 


1 





Piatts Hayes, Exmoutli . . . 


1 





Newport Pottery Co., Newport, 






Hon 


1 
2 





Halse House, near Taunton . . 





Carr's Lane, Birmingham . . . 


1 





Cathay, Bristol 


1 


1 


Lower Eaton, near Hereford . . 


1 





Linnet Lane, Liverpool . , . 




. • 


Newark 


1 





The Rectory, Ashbrittle, Wel- 






lington 


1 





Court Barton, Thorveilon, Devon 


1 





Bath 


1 
2 


1 


Busbridge Hall, Godalming . . 





Wolverton House, Clifton Down, 






Bristol 


1 





Orwell Works, Ipswich . . . 


1 


1 


I^tenabilly, Par Station, Cornwall 


1 





Newlands, Salisbury. . . 


1 





Hulbridge, Wilton, Salisburv 


1 


1 


New Barn Farm, Keynsham . . 


1 





Berwick Farm, Hindon, Salisbury 


1 





Hill House, Lipyeate, Holcombe, 






Bath 


1 
1 





Swansea 





Town Clerk, Tenbv 


1 


1 


Bratton Iron Works, Westbury, 






Wilts 


1 






Subscriptions. 



cxxxix 



Name. 



Residence. 



* V A 

3, Eobert 

loud and Gordon, Duke 



Livingshayes, Silverton 
Spring Grove, Milverton 
Catel Farm, Guernsey . 



rd, Silas 

James 
T. K. . 
T. . . 



, Henry . . . 
J, Gen. Fox Pitt. 



tes, Lord . . . 
s, J. D. Cramer . 
s, J., and Son 



on, S 

on, Juhn, and Co. . . 

on, W. J 

:k, W. Buckley . . . 

r, James 

hild, Lord . . . . 

'e, E. L 

Guernsey Agricultural 
Horticultural Society . 
H 



in, H. J. 
L. H. . 

G. S. . 



T. S 

and Proctor . 

C 

d, H. P. . . 



Goodwood, Chichester , . . . 

Newlyn East, Grampound Road, 
Cornwall 

Blackford, Selworthy, Minehead 

Minehcad, Taunton 

Sutton Weaver, vi& Warrington, 
Cheshire 

Lyminge, Hythe, Kent . . . 

Kushmore Lodge, Ludwick, Salis- 
bury 

Lanhydroc, Bodmin 

Higbfield, Frant, Tunbr. Wells . 

Bridgwater 

High Bray, South Molton . . 

Lynhales, Kington, Herefordshire 

Bristol 

Yatton Keynell, Chippenham . 

Llanelly 

West 'J'own, K.S.O., near Bristol 

Tring Park, Herts 

Hall Place, Cranleigh, Guildford 

Guernsey 

Todenham, Moreton-in-Marsh . 
West Street Schools, Bridgwater 

Sherborne 

Greenhill Farm, Sutton Veney, 

Warminster 

Upton LoYell, Gorton, Bath . . 
Sheaf Iron Works, Lincoln . . 
North Cadbury, Bath .... 
Wishaw Hall, Erdington . . . 



Sub- 

8CripU(M18. 



£ 8, d, 
10 
10 



5 



1 








1 








1 








1 








1 








2 








2 










1 







1 





10 















1 







1 































































10 






































i,r 

irv, T. H. . . 
Germans, Earl of 



ur, Lord P. 
i,H. C. . 
i,W. . . 



Benjamin . . . . 
son. Sir B., Bart., M.P. 
[son, Ernest . . . . 
.son and Co 



S| iltt A. . 



Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex 
Beckington Rectory, Bath . . 
Port Elliott, St. Germans, R.S.O 

Cornwall 

Maiden Bradley, Bath . . . 
North Fields, Bridgwater . . 
Yonder Broad pool Farm, Doul- 

ting, Shepton Mallet . . . 
New lands, IBroad Clyst, Exeter 

Banbury 

Bodicote Grange, Banbury 
Britannia Works, Banbury . 
Stoke House, Exeter . . . 



1 








1 








3 


3 





1 








1 








1 








1 








1 








1 








1 








1 









cxl 



Subscriptions, 



Name. 



Residence. 



Sob. 
SdipUmiS. 



fSanders, E. J 

Sanders, Rev. L 

Sandford, K., and Son . . . 



Sandvey, H. Poolo .... 

Sanford, E. C. A 

Sanford, W. A 

Saunders, CM 

Saunders, J 

Savidge, M 



10 

10 

10 
110 









1 

i 
1 



Savilc, Col. H. B. 0. . . . 

Scanes, H. J 

*Scobell, Col. Barton L. J. . 



Scott-Hall, H. . 
tScott, T. . . . 
*Scratton, D. R. . 
Search, Miss B. . 
fSeaton, Lord 
Senior, H. . . . 
Seward, Samuel N. 
t Seymour, R. A. H. 



1 

1 



1 
1 



10 



2*2 
10 



1 

1 








Shackell, R 

Shakerley, H. W 

Shaw, Rev. G. F. E. . . . 
tShaw-Stewart, Walter II. . 



Shears, W. 



• 9 



m • 



Shelley, Sir John, Bart. . . 
Sheppy, J 

fSherston, Major C. D. 
Sherston, Capt. J. D. . 
tSherston, T. P. D. . . . 

Shore, J. H 

Sillifant, A. 

Sim, W. C 

Simmons, Chas. John . . . 
tSimmons, Henry . . . . 
Simpson, F. C 



•Simpson, Geo. 
♦fSinger, A. M, 
Singer, John J. 



♦Singer, W. M. G. 
Skinner, A. . . 
(41) 



\ £ s, d. 
Stoke House, Exeter • • . . 
Rectory, W himple, Devon . . . 
Torridge Vale Dairy, Torrington, 

I'evon 

Launcells, Holsworthy .... 
Nynehead, Wellington, Somerset 
Nynehead, Wellington, Somerset 
Boracott, Brandiscorner, N. Devon 
Sutton, Cranbome, Dorset . . . 
Saisden Lodge Farm, Chipping 

Norton 

4, Rodney Place, Clifton . . . 
West Wood, Broad Clyst, Exeter 
Kingwell Hall, High Littleton, 

near Bristol 2 2 

Dorm ing ton Court, Hereford . , , 1 
Dittou Court, Maidstone . . . 
Ogwell, Newton Abbott . . . 
Cowie, Stonehaven, N.B. . . . 
N u t well Court, Ly mpstone, Devon 
Rushton, Blandlord, Dorset . . 
Weston, near Petersfield, Hants . 
46, Earl Street, Maidstone (Hon. 

Local Sec, 1884) 

Lower Swainswick Hoxise, Bath .10 
Embley Park, Romsey, Hants .10 
Ed g worth Rectory, Cirencester . i 1 
Berwick House, Hindon, Salis- j 

bury 

Lee Farm, Pyrford, Woking 

Station 

Shobrooke Park, Crediton . . . 
Iwoods House, Congresbur}', 

Bristol 

Driscoe House, Bruton, Bath . . 

Evercreech, Bath 10 

Evercreech, Bath 

What ley House, Frome . . .10 
Coombe House, Copplestone, N. 

Devon 10 

Kuowle, Clyst St. George, Top- 
sham 1 

Langford, Somerset 1 

Bearwood Farm, Wokingham 
Maypool, Churston Ferrars, 

R.S.O , S. Devon 1 

Wray Park, Reigate 2 

Redworth, near 'i'otnes . • . . i 
Relcom be Fann, Bradford -on- : 

Avon 10 

Streatfield, Paignton, Devon . ..50 
Brat ton Fleming, Barnstaple . • i 10 



1 
1 





1 



10 



1 
1 




o 



















Subscriptions. 



cxli 



Name. 



Residence. 



), Henry Duncan 

H. M. . . . 

\. H 



,A. 

G. E. 



i, lion. W. F. D., M.P. 
H. J 

Hu^li C 

, J.W 

Joseph 

, S. Lee 

W 



W. H. 

Us, E. 



th, Sir J. H. Gicville, 



Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeaid, 

Taunton 

Claverton Manor, Bath . . 
Warleigh Manor, Bath . . 
Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 
Gloucester Carriage Works, Glou- 
cester 

Combe Hay Manor, Bath . , 
Greenland s, Henley-on-Thames 
Stoke Abbott, Beaminstor, Dorset 
Mount Clare, Roehampton 
Thinghill Court, Hereford. . 
East End House, Warminster 
Larkfield, Maidstone . . .. 
I Sundon House, Clifton Down 

I Bristol 

' West Newton, Bridgwater 
' Deanwood, Rivington, near Chor 
ley, Lancashire .... 



n, W. 
Edmund 



•set, Duke of . . . . 
et Trading Co. . . . 
i-ville, A. F. ... 
man, Henry .... 
tiian, Sir J., Bart. . . 

W. S 

W., jun 

r, J. iSI 

r,S 

Capt. J. W. Goocli 

c 

Joseph 

i* Patent (Limited). . 

ly, Rev. Edward . . 
>h, Miss L 

)rd, W 

•d, W. H. E. ... 
pe, Hon.andRev. B. L. J>. 
y,E. J.,M.P. . . . 
R 



Sub- 




Kriptions. 


£ 8. 


d. 


1 





2 





1 1 





1 





2 2 





1 





5 





1 


u 


1 1 






10 



, Mrs. . 
A. . . 



ns, Darcll 



Ash ton Court, Bristol . . . 

Corscombe, Dorchester . . . 

'i'he QuaiTies, Exeter . . . 

Broadclyst, Exeter .... 
' Maiden Bradley, Rath . . . 

Bridgwater 

I Dinder House, Wells, Somerset 

The Hall, Wem, Salop ". \ ! 
Mill Farm, Priston, Bath . . 
Jordans, llminster .... 

Oakhill, Bath 

Holywell Manor, St. Ives . . 
Spye Park, Chippenham . . 
Manor Farm, Bishops Caundle, 

I Sherborne 

High Street, Glastonbury . . 
Henry Street, Bermondsey. 

London 

Heath field, Taunton . . . 
New Park, Brockenhurst, Hants 
Eatons, Steyning, Sussex . . 
Eatons, Steyning, Sussex . . 
Frylands, Henfield, Sussex . 
Byford Rectory, Hereford . . 
Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater . 
Yel fords, Chagford, Devon 
Heatherton Park, Taunton . 
Mitchells, Saffron Walden 
Red House Farm, Stratton-on- 

the-Fosse, Bath 

Tre woman, Wadebridge, Cornwall 



1 








1 





a 


1 




1 • 





1 








1 








1 













o 


1 


1 

• • 

• • 


o 


, 1 








1 


1 


G 


1 








1 








1 








1 








1 








1 








1 





u 


1 








1 


1 





10* 





1 








2 








1 








1 








1 





o 



10 



cxlii 



Subscriptions. 



^^ 



Name. 



ResldeDce. 



Snb- 
scriplioBi. 



Stevens, R. N, 
Stevens, W. . 
Still, Henry . 



Stocker, G 

Stokes, Robert 

Stone, George 

Stone, John S 

*Story-Maskelyne, X. . . . 
tStrachey, E., M.P. . . . 
Stratton, Richard .... 

♦Strickland, A. L 

Stubs, Peter 

Stuckey, Vincent .... 

Stuckey, W. J 

♦Stucley, Sir G. S., Bart. . 

Studdy, T. E 

Sturge, William . . . . 

Style, A. F 

Summers, F. B 



Sutton, John C. 
♦Sutton, M. J. 



*Sutton and Sons 
Swanwick, R. 
Swayne, W. T . 
Sweet, Rev. L. E. 



k • 



Woodham Hall, Woking, Surrey 

Budlake, Broad Clyst, Exeter 

Aildington House, Addington, 
Croydon . . • 

High Street, Exeter 

1 burroughs Hill, Salisbury . . 

Camerton, Bath 

Clarence Place Works, Newport, 
Mon. . 

Basset Down House, Swindon . 

Pensford, Somerset ..... 

The Duffryn, Newport, Mon. . . 

23, Warwick Square, London, S. W. 

Blaisdon Hall, Newnham, Glou- 
cestershire 

Hill House, Langport .... 

Lambridge Lodge, Bath . . . 

More ton, Bideford 

Leckford Down, Stockbridge . . 

r>ristol .•••■•••. 

Boxley House, Maidstone . . . 

Hagloe House, Blakeney, Glou- 
cestershire 

Shirley, near Southampton . . 

Kidmore Gmnge, Caversham, 
Oxon 

(Seedsmen) Reading . . . . 

College Farm, Cirencester . • . 

Glastonbury 

The Vicarage, Bathford, Bath . 



Talbot, Miss . . 
Tangyes (Limited) 
Tanner, E. F. . 
Tanner, J. B. . , 

Tapp, David James 
Tapp, John . . 
Tasker, W., and Son 
Tate, J. A. . . 
Tayleur, C. W. . 

fTaylor, George . 
Taylor, H.W. . 
tTazewell, W. H. 
♦Temple, Earl. . 
Thomas, T. C. . 

C39) 



s 



Margam Park, Port Talbot . . 

Cornwall Works, Birmingham . 

Hawson Court, Buckfastleigh . . 

King's Weston, Shirehampton, 
Bristol 

Knaplock, Winsford, Dulverton . 

Winsford, Dulverton , • • . 

Andover 

Fairfield, Wells, Somerset . . . 

Hampton, St. Mary Church, Tor- 
quay 

Crauford, Hounslow, W, . . . 

Showle Court, Ledbury, Hereford 

Manor House, Taimtou St. Mary's 

Newton Park, Newton St. Loe . 

The Manor, Weston Bampfylde, 
Sparkford, Bath 



£ $. d. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

2 2 



10 
2 



1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 







U 





1 








2 

















10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

1 1 
10 

10 

1 *o' 

2*2 
10 



Suhscriptmis, 



cxliii 



Name. 



Residence. 



w 

on, John .... 
Q, Col. White . . . 

^, Joseph .... 

,J 

C. G 

J 

J. G 

John 

r, John 

D. T 

J. Huntley .... 
Qorton, Sir N. W., 

e, Lord H 

B 

D 

illiam 

^V. T. S 

A 

W. and Son .... 

W 

ill, John 

ar, Lord 

le, James .... 

le, W. K 

le, W. H 

ivne, John .... 
, W. T 

n, E. B. Cely . . . 
Col. Robert . . . 

1, E. R 

,Col 

-Chaffyn-Grove, G. . 

V-^» 1-A« a • • • • 

H. B 

B 

W. D 

W 

y, c. c 

Brothers .... 

J 

man, A. C 



The Beam House, Montford Bridge, 

Salop 

Badminton, Chippenham . . . 
Broomford Manor, Exbourne, N. 

Devon .' 

Thornhill Bridge, Caledonian 
Iioad, Kinoj's Cross, London, N. 
Bingdale House, Faringdon, Berks 
Curdon Farm, Williton, Somerset 
West Yard, N. Molton .... 
Horridge, Bomansleigh, S. Molton 
Bradley, Winsford, Dulverton 
Corfe Hill, Weymouth . . . 

Chippenham 

Alford House, Castle Cary. . 

Buckland, Faringdon, Berks . 

Muntham, Worthing . . . 

The Park Farm, Thornbury . 

Morton, Thornbury .... 

Treworgan, Ross 

Quaish Farm, N. Woolton, Shep 
ton Mallet 

Holland Park Dairy, London . 

Cheese Merchants, Bath . . 

Implement Maker, Warminster 

Upper Winchendon, Aylesbury 

Tredegar Park, Newport, Mon. 

Tregonning, St. Columb Minor, 
Cornwall 

Trerice, Newly n. Gram pound 
Road, Cornwall .... 

Sherborne, Northleach,Cheltenham 

Heligan, St. Austell . . . 

Degembris North, Newlyn East 
Cornwall 

Port Town, Taunton . . . 

Matford, near Exeter . . . 

The Elms, Frome .... 

Huntsham, Bampton, Devon . 

North Coker House, Yeovil . 

21, Broad Street, Bath . . . 

Bath and Somerset Dairy Com- 
pany (Limited), Bath . . 

Bratton Fleming, Barnstaple . 

74, High Street, Southampton 

Leinthall, Ludlow .... 

Cedars, Wells, Somerset . . 

Milsom Street, Bath . . . 

Backwell, Bristol .... 

Castlecroft, Wolverhampton . 





Sab. 




scriptioDS. 


£ 


8. 


d. 


1 








1 


1 






10 



1 





1 





10 





10 





10 





1 


f> 


1 


(> 


1 1 





1 





2 





1 





1 





1 





1 





1 





1 





1 





1 





2 2 





1 





1 





1 

• • 





10 





1 





• • 

1 1 





2 2 





1 





1 





10 





1 





1 





• • 

1 





1 





1 






cxliv Subscriptions,. . 



HP^BH^ 



Name. i Residence. 



Sub- 
8criptk>M. 



I ! £ s. (f. 

Unite, John 291, Edgware Boad, London . .1 

Unwin, L Tiverton 100 

Upham, W. A ; Baiheaston, Bath 10 



Valletort, Viscount .... Mount Edgcumbe, Devonport .110 

Vellacott, H. W. Hopper . . Stone Farm, Exford, Taunton .10 

Vcnables, Rev. R. L. . . . Ncwbridge-on-Wye, near Builth 110 

Vezey, H. J Long Acre, Bath 10 

Vezey, Jas The Chequers, Box, Wilts. ..100 

Vipan and Headley .... Leicester 100 

Vosi)er, \V. P Saltram Farm, Plympton, Devon. 10 

Vowles, J Portway Farm, Wells, Somerset .10 



• • 



t Wallace, Major, R.H.A. . . Army and Navy Club, London . \ 

Wait, W. S , Woodborough House, Bath . . j I 10 

Walker, Miss A. A. ... Ockington, Dymock, Gloucester- ' 

shire 100 

Walker, E. J Broad Quay, Bath 10 

Wallis and Steevens . . . Xorth Hants Iron Works, Ba- 

I singstoko ' 1 

Walrond, Sir W. Hood, Bart., 

M.P Kew Court, Topsham, Devon . . | 1 

fWalsingham, Lord ... Merton Hall, Thetford, Norfolk . . . 

{Walter, John Bearwood, Wokingham . , • 

Wantage, Lord, K.C.B., V.C. Lockinge Park, Wantage . . ,10 

Warin-i, II. F AQi, Earl Street, Maidstone ..100 

Warno, C. G Weston-super-Mare 110 

tWarnir, T. C, M.P. . . . Woodford, Essex 

■fWarre, Frederick . . . . 44, Great Ormond Street, Blooms- 
bury, London 

Warre, Rev. E., D.D. . . . Eton College, Windsor . . .10 
* Warwick, Earl of ... . Warwick Castle, Warwick ,.220 

Waterloo Cake Mi Us Co. . . Wilmington, Hull 110 

*Watncy, W. 1). ^ . . . ; 33, Poultry, London, E.C. ..200 

Watson, James ' Melksham, Wihs 1 

Weatherley, L. A., M.D. . . Bailbrook House, Bath .... 100 
Webb, E., and Sons .r . . ' Wordesley, Stourbridge . . .,100 

Webb, J High Street, Kensiniiton, London 10 

Webber, John \ West Bagborough, Taunton . . ' 10 

Wedmore, F. H Red House Farm, Stoke Bishop, ' 

I Bristol 10 

Welch, C. W Lamyat, Bath 10 

Were, J. Kennet . . . . | Sidmouth llO 

t* Weymouth, Viscount . . Widcombe House, Bath . . , 

t White, A Manor Faim, Zeals, Wilts. . . , 

White, Arthur J Wranpton Manor House, Ivy- , 

bridge 10 

White, J ' Manor Farm, Zeals, Wilts ..110 

(40) 



• • 



Subscriptions. 



cxlv 



Name. 



Georj^e . . . 
ehead, C, F.L.S. 
y, T. W. . . . 



ag, C. E. 



ig, E. M. 



im, W. . . . 

J. A 

c, W. H., and Co. 
c, W. T. . . 
son Brotliers. . 
son, Capt. G. W. 
5on, W. . . . 
t, P. A. . . . 

IS} A., v7. . ■ • 



IS, Edward Wilmot 
as, George . 
IS, J. C, M.P. 

IS, L . . . 



IS, J. . . . 
lis, M. H. . 
,ms, M. Scott 
as. Rev. S. H. 



Bart. 



,ms, Kobert , 
as, R. and Son 
ms. Sir W. R., 
John Gale . 
Joseph D. . 

J 

^Villiam Henry 
Messrs. . . 



lis, Ed. W. Bridges 
11, J. Wilson . . 
lester. Marquis of 
5or, Lord . . . 
tto ... 

•Id, AV. H. . . 

,G 

e, R. W. . . 

od, T. H. R. . 



1 Bros. &; Row . 
I, Richard . . 
Thomas . . . 
Duse, E. R., M.P. 
combe, Rev. J. B. 



Residence. 



Sob- 
scripliuns. 





£ 


«. 


d. 


Hunton, Maidstone 




1 





RHi-ming House, Maidstone . . 




• . 




Frithfield, Shepton Mallet . . 










Sandcroft, Uphill, Weston-super- 








Mare 




1 





Totterdown, Uphill, Weston^ 




super- Mare ....... 


1 








Binsted-Wyck, Alton .... 










Oak wood, Maidstone .... 










36, Southwark Street, London . 




1 





Humpton Hall, Bath .... 










Union Street, Bath 




1 





Risca, Mon 










Bacton Manor, Pontrilas . . . 










Kri^hton 








St. George's Brewery, Portsea, 








Hants 










Heningston, Dorchester . . . 










Witk Farm, Wiiisford, Diilverton 





10 





Carhyss Castle, A\ errington Paik, 








Liunceston 










Ormond House, Weston, Bath . 




1 





Re^ilbury Park, Winford, Somerset 










Pencalerick, Truro ...... 










Wool land House, Blandford . . 




. • 




Great Linford Rectory, Newport 








Pagnell 










Bri<leshead, Dorchester .... 




• • 




Churn Works, Hay, Builth . . 










Heanton, Barnstaple .... 




2 





Newton St. Loe, Bath .... 










Bai)ton, Codford, Wilts . . . 




1 





Berry Barton, Totnes, Devon . . 




• . 




Blagdon, R.S.O., Somerset . . 










East Wray, Lustleigh, Newton 








Abbott 










Nauskeval, St. Columb, Cornwall 










Broadway, Worcestershire . . 


< 


• 




Aniport St. Marv's, Andover 


2 








Hevvell Grange, Bromsgrove . . 


2 








Ditto, (additional) . . . 


2 








Sutton Park, Sandy, Beds . . . 


1 








Chedzoy, Bridgwater .... 





10 





Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, London 




• . 




Wellisford Manor, Wellington, 








Somerset 


1 








High Street, Exeter 


1 


1 





Kudway, Thorverton .... 


1 








Broadclyst, Exeter 





10 





56, Chester Square, London . . 


1 








Stow ford Rectory, Lewdown, 








Devon 




• • 





cxlvi 



Subscriptions, 



Home, 


Residence. 


Wood-Homer, G 


Athelhampton, Dorchester . . 
Gazette Omce, B&th 


Wood, Martyn H. G. . . . 


Wood, J. Gaythorne . . . 


Thedden Grange, Alton, Hants . 


Wood, W. A 

Wood, W., jun 


36, Worship Street, London, E.G. 
Hassocks, Sussex 


Woodroffe&Co 


Albion Iron Works, Rugeley, 




Staffordshire 


Woods, Thomas, Col. . . . 


Llandaff Place, Llandaff . . . 


Woolcombe, C. B 


Ashbury, Exbourne, N. Devon . 


Worth, H.M 

Wright, F 

Wyatt-Edgell, A., Col. . . 
Wyles, J 


Broad Clyst, Exeter 

112, High Street, Cheltenham. . 

Cowley House, Exeter .... 

Stonehouse Fann, Frindsbury, 

Rochester 



Yalland, J. . . 
Yatman, Rev. J. A. 



Yelland, T. 
Young, J. . 

Total 



1259 



Sub- 




' Bcrlptioi 


s. 


£ s. 


d. 


1 





1 





1 1 





1 1 





1 





1 





1 





1 





10 





1 





1 1 






Manor House, Fishponds, Bristol 
Winscombe Hill, Weston-Super- 

Mare 

Nanphysick, St Austell . . . 
Pinfold, Sherborne, Dorset . . 



10 



10 

10 

10 

10 
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Acidity. Test for, 170 
Aoom-poisoning, 221 
Agricultural Analysis, 245 

Appliauoes, 241 

Chemistry, 240, 245 

InstructioD, 62 

Returns, 221 

Agriculture, Board of, Publications, 

221 
Albumiuoid ratio, 193 
Alcohol, 96 

Analyses. See Composition of. 
Analysts, District, 187 
** Anbury, or Club-root," 234 
Annual Exhibitions, List of Society's, 

cxiii. 
Anthrax, 221 
Apple-blossom Weevil, 221 

Juice, Composition of, 101 

Must, 92 

Pips, 105 

, Composition of, 105 

Pomace, 105 

, Composition of, 105 

Sucker. 221 

Trees, 83 

Apples, Composition of, 98 

, Storage of, 86 

Assessments to Local Rates, 221 
Axe, Wortley, on Lambs, 215 
Ayrshire Cattle, 33, 210 

** Babcock " Milk Tester, 25 
Bacillus Acidi Lactici, 167, 175 

Amylobacter, 167 

Bacteria, 100. 165 

Carried by Flies, 164 

, Taints produced by, 166 

Bacteriological Investigations, 162 
Bakewell, 35 
Basic Slag, 118, 181 
Bean Meal, 182 

Se. (], The, 237 

Beans as a Forage Crop, 228 
Berkshire Pigs, Management of, 234 
Black Currant Mite, 221 

Ram Bakewells, 35 

Bladder- worm, 218 
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Boiled Bones, 181 
Bone-Dust, 181 
Bone Meal, 118, 181 
Books on Poultry, 81 
Botany, Agricultural, 236 
Breeding Ewes. 216 

, Light Horses, 41 

, Science of, 31 

Stock Management, 43 

, Uncertainty of, 51 

Breeds, Improvement of, 32 
Brood Mares, 45, 50 
Bum, R. Scott, on Town Sewage, 106 
Butter, 15 

, Composition of, 206 

Making, 243 

Schools, 123 

, Washing of, 229 

, Water in, 207 

Butyric acid bacillus, 167 
Byre, a Comfortable, 208 
, Temperature for, 210 

Candy, T. C, on Cheddar Cheese, 127 

Candy's System, 171 

Carruthers, Prof., on Vegetation, 132 

Casein, 207 

Catch Crops, 221 

Cattle, Breeds of, 242 

from Canada, 221 

Cereals, Cross-fertilisation of, 234 
Cheddar Cheese, on, 127, 131, 171 
Cheese School, Society's, 125 

, Composition of, 161 

, Quality of, 176 

, Ripening of, 167 

Cheeses. 15,167 
Ciieshire, Farms in, 234 
Chief Analyst, 178 
Chum, New Era Disc, 28 
Cider, Bacteria in, 165 

Fruit, 83 

Mill, 89 

. on, 82, 98 

Presses, 90 

, Value of, 106 

Cleveland Bays, 59 
Club-root," 234 
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Oollegiate Centres, 62 
Oommons, Preservation of, 221 
Composition of Apple Juice, 99-101 

of Apple Pips, 105 

of Apple Pomace, 105 

of Apples, 98 

of Butter. 206 

of Cheddar Cheese, 161 

ofCurd, 145, 151, 157 

of MUk, 138, 145, 151, 157 

of Scouring Land, 174 

of Soils, 134, 174 

of Whey, 145, 151, 157 

Contagious Diseases of Animals, 221 

Continuation Schools, 65 

Com Price Statistics, 221 

Cotton-cake, 182 

Council and Officers, List of, Ixvii. 

Council, Report of, 1 

County Councils, Te.iching under, 238 

Cow in Winter, 208 

Cows, 175 

, Temperature of, 20'J 

Cream. 230 

Raising Systems, 200 

Croydon Sewage-farm, 116 

Curd, Composition of, 145, 151, 157 

•* Cuttings," Plant, 243 

Dairy Work, 69 
•* Destructors," 111 

Development of Agricultural Instruc- 
tion, 62 
Devons, 7. 233, 245 

, Milk of. 245 

Devonshire Cream, 243 
Dissolved Bones, 118, 181 
" Distribution " Maps, 242 
District Analysts, 178 
Docking Horses, 47 
Dog, Tapeworm in, 218 
Drainage Waters, 213 

Early Maturity. 36 

Edinburgh Agricultural degree, 68 

Sewage, 111 

Egg Production, 76 

Shells, 226 

Ensilage. 221 

Exercise. Effect on Digestion, 193 

Exmoors, 60 

Extension Lectures, 68 

Eynsford Association, 72 

Farming of Gloucestershire, 3 
Farms, Vegetation of, 132 
Feather-eating, 74 
Feeding-cakes, 182 
Feeding Stuffs Act, 177. 221 
Feeding Stuff, How to Purchase, 180 
Fermentation, 101, 108, 230 
of Apple Juice, 94 



Fermentation, Rapidity of, 102 

Fermenting Whey, 163 

Fertilisers, 181 

Fertilisers Act, 177. 221, 117 

Field Experiments. 2, 69, 117, 215 

" Field Gates," 233 
, Field Vole, 221 

Filth Disease, 217 
1 Filtration of Cider, 94 

Finance Statements, xcviii. 

" Finger and Toe," 234 

Foals, 46 

Food, Heat Maintained by. 210 

. Sheep's Heads as, 219 

Fowl Houses, 79 

Fungi Injurious to Crops, 221 

GiD, 218 

Gilbert Murray on Cross Breedine, 30 

Gilchrist. D. A., on Agricutnnl 

Instruction. 62 
Gooseberry Saw-fly, 221 
Grants for Agricultural EducatioD, 162, 

221 
Grooms, 45 
Guanos, 181 
Guernseys, 10 
Gypsum, 238 

Hackneys, 58 

Hampshire Downs, 36 

Harper, James, on Cider-Making, 82 

Harvest Blanket, 85 

Haymaking, 196 

Herefords, 8 

Hio:h Scald, 129 

Hill, J., on Breeding Light Hones, 41 

" Hop Cultivation," 233 

Hop Washers, 20 

Horse, Cross-Breoding of, 38 

, Digestive Functions of, 192 

Feeding, 181 

Shoeing, 18 

Shows. 57 

Horses, 5, 240 
Horticulture. 243 
Hunter Breeding, 47 

In-Breedikg, 33 
Indian Agriculture, 246 
Insects Injurious to Crc^ 221 

on Fruit Trees, 221 

Investigation, Bacteriological, 162 

Irrigation, 116 

, Bickford System of, 239 

Jersey Creamer, 200 
Jerseys, 9 
Joint-IU, 216 
. Judges' Awards, L 
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)ool Sewage, 109 
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Did, 223 
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res, 238 
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" Indirect," 238 
rinjr, 238 

2t8 for Poultry, 80 
y-Harris Cultivator, 22 
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^ership. Terms and Privileges, 

w on Wheat Plants, 221 

82 
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Composition of, 138, 145, 151, 157 
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Hipeniug of, 127, 169 

or Fruit, 89 
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jITK Diakhhcea, 220 
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its, 241 
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>horie Acid, 212 

graphs of Animals, 242 

13 

:h and Subsoiler, Mayo's, 23 

nan, Thos. F., on Dairy Schools, 



Polo Ponies, 01 
Ponies, 60 
Potash, 215 
Potato Disease, 221 

Sorter, Cotton's, 24 

Potatoes for Pigs, 226 
Pottie, A., Cow in Winter, 208 
Poultry, 14 

Keeping, Pyper on, 71 

Feeding, 77, 224 

Precipitation, 110 
Prize Lists, Ixxvi. 
Produce Statistics, 221 
Pure BreedE, 32 

Pvper, Geo. F. C, on Poultry Keeping, 
'71 

Queen's Premiums, 55 

Rainfall, 1893.. 139 

Rape Cake, 182 

Raspberry Moth, 221 

Raw Bones, 181 

Rearing Chickens, 79 

Registered Pedigree, 35 

Rennetinsr, 128 

Rew, R. H., on Gloucester Meeting, 3 

Ribbon-Footed Corn-Fly, 221 

Rice Meal, 182 

Ripening of Cider, 97 

Root Sap, Acidity of, 213 

Roots, Nodules on, 214 

•' Ropey " Cider, 93 

Rothamsted, 214 

Experiments, 221 

Rural Sanitation, 235 
Rust on ^V^leat Plants, 221 

Saccharine, 83 

Saccharometer, The, 88, 99 

Salicylic Acid, 104 

Samples, Regulations for taking, 183 

Scald Cream, 200 

V. Separator, 223 

Scott-Bum, R., on Town Sewage, 106 

Scour, 175 

Scouring Land, 132 

Separated Milk, 201 

Separator, 27, 200, 223 

Sewage, 110, 111, 235 

Farming, 113 

, Manurial value of, 107 

Sludge, 114 

Town, 106 

Shallow Pans, 200 
Sheaf-Binders, 241 
Sheep, 11 

, Cross-Breeding of, 39 

Shorthorns, 7, 34 

Skim Milk, Fat in, 206 

Sludge, 111 

Soils, Available Plant Food in, 212 
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Soils, Composition of. 134 
Somerset Scouring Land, 173 
Sore Navels, 217 
Sponginess, 168 
Spongy Curd, 163 
Srables, 240 
Stallions, 44, 50 

, Hunter, 50 

Standards for Manures, &o., 181 
Strawson Potato Sprayer, 21 
Sirpptoctcoci, 164 
String-Binders, 241 
Strongyles, 220 
Stud-Books, Hunter, 48 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 181 
Superphosphate, 181 
Sussex Cattle, 8 

Table Poultry, 75 
Taints. 168 

of Curd, 162 

Taking Samph s, 178 

Tap<^worm8, 218 

Teats, Sores on, 164 

Temperature in Scalding Cream, 203 

of Cow. 209 

Top-Dressing of Hay, 197 
Tuberculosis, 31 
Tumsick, 218 



UnEXHAVSTED lMPROVEME5fT8, 214 

Vegetation, 132 

Vetches. 229 

Veterinary Examinations, 5.") 

Vinegar, 84 

Voelcker, Dr., on Soils, 134 

Warrington', II., on Hor?e-Feeding, 

188 
Water in Batter, 207 

in Relation to Health, 235 

Meadows, Plough for fluttering. 
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Supply. 235 



Welsh Breeds, 32, 231 

Wheat, Mildew on, 221 

Whey, Composition of, 145, 151, 157 

Cream, 169 

Fermenting, 163 

Whitewash. 164 
Winter Feedmg, 233 

Keep, 228 

Work, Cost of, to System, 194 
Working Dairy, The, 16 

Yeast, 87, 95, 100, 230 
Yorkshire Coach Horses, 50 
Young, R. C, on Haymaking, 196 
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LONUJ.N : fHlMTfc.U ur >V1LLL4M CLX>W£S AND SOKS, UMITIU*, 
6TAVFORD STREET AKD CUAHIKO CBOSS; 



ADVEBTIBEB. 



DAY, SON, & HEWITTS 

"Original" and Celebrated 

LAMBING & CALVING REMEDIES. 



THE CHEMlCAl EXTRACT. 

''or Anointing »fter OalTing k Lambing, 
'or StraiaiDg aod PKTeutiiigaftDgTene. 
'or all Sorea, WoaadB, & Birollen Ddden. 
or Sore ThroaU, Slraiiu, & BheumatieiD. 
Price 2/6, 3/6, and 7/- jwr toUb, 

THE RED DREHCH. 

oi Cle. losing aRer Lambing ft Calving. 
or Hide BouQd, Red Water, ft Ycliuwa. 
or Chills, PevcFB, and Loes of Cud. 
or Preventing Milk Feveci Quartern!. 
'« yer dot. ( Ewti) ; J I!/- per rfoi. (CVjuti). 



THE CASEOUS aUIP. 

Cnrei Pmtration In Oowi and Ein>«. 
Cnrea Low Condition, Debility, ft Hoven. 
Cores 8oonr, Oolio, oi Gripes, ft DlarrhcM. 
Cnies ConghB, Colds, ft Lom of Appetite. 
PrfoBl/9per6oHie; Sf>/-ftrdot. 

THE CASEODYHL 

Used a« I^indannm for Deadeniitg Fain. 
For Seveio Uiarrhiea and lofluenza. 
For Stvere FaioB during Farlurition. 
For Inflammator; Colioft Lung Di«orden. 
Price 3/6 per large Mtie. 



The above Irt^medies, with Key to Farrier;, will be found in the BpecJal Chest 
> below, wbich contains ever; esaentbil for the saving of life at this critical 
«soQ. With it Flockmastera and others may feel perftcdy at sum, whatever be 
e ailment, for the Hedicinea are »a/e, prompt and unerring in their aotimi, 
je nor climate impairs them. 




led on the Boyal Farms at Windsor, Oabonie, and Sandringham, 

and by the principal Agriculturists of the United Kingdom. 

for over 80 years. 



ROYAL ANIMAL MEDICINE MANUFACTORY, 

•J2, nOSSET STBEET, LONDON, W. 



ADVERTISER. 



THE "ALEXANDRA" 

CREAM SEPARATOR. 

Mo Farmer can afford to be fithont it!! 

Because with it you will Make 
ONE-FIFTH MORE BUTTER 
than by setting nnilk in pans. 



WHY? 



Gained [ || all over 

Highest ^"^^^ the 
Awards — ^ i^MJ. World! 



Every Machine SENT ON TRIAL, CARRIAGE PAID, and 
STARTED FREE OF CHARGE. 



nm EXPEMEHCE WIU BE OUR BEST TESTIMONUL, AS 

mon Butter 

JMllj. 

CALVE.S TllltlVE OX THE SEPARATED MILK. 

which i» Warm tttul Sweet, 

NO FIBIKQ 1. requited to beet aame. Time, lieboni. Spue, utd UteiuUa Bind. 



Every Cow plJe5 worth' 



itratEd CaUilogu* (TO pacw). 



H. n. LiISTEf^ & CO., Iiiffiited, 

Dairy Engineers, DURSLEY, Glos. 



ADVERTISEH, iii 



^jy^"y^ are Stabbofn Things. 

HEBE ABE A FEW 

OUT OF HUNDREDS RECEIVED WITHIN A FEW MONTHS 1 1 



BERKS. 

Mr. W. L. Rose, Now Lodge Farm, Wintlsor, writes: "I have givea your 
Separator a fair trial, and it \*\\^% me great satisfactioD. By its use it saves a 
man's i^a^es (15s.) every week. If anyone wants further information I 
will give it." 

CAMBS. 

^Ir. J. E. Gromitt, Wisbeach, writes: "I cannot but express satisfaction at 
the way the Separator has done its work. I hope to prove by its aid that Five 
head of Stock may be raised where three oiily were raised 
without it." 



DERBY. 

!Mr. E. S. WiLMOT-SiTWELL, Horsley, D^rby, writes: '* Am very pleased with 
the Separator. It is simple, easily cleaned, and with 6 cows will pay for 
itself in two veais." 



LANCS. 

3Ir. \V. BouLTON, Croft House, Barrow-in-Furness, writes: "I am peifectly 
satisfied with the Separator. The Butter is increased 20 per cent., the 
Separated Milk is excellent for Calves, and a great deal of trouble is saTed as 
cornpartd with the oM system." 

MIDDLESEX. 

Messrs. Welford & SoN!^, Maida Vale, Lomlnn, W., write: **In our opinicn 
the 'Alexandra* is the most advantageous Machine in the Mfl^rket. 
The Separator whicli we accepted for trial is giving full satisfaction, and were we 
requiring further separating power we shonhl put down another 'Alexandra.'" 

NOTTS. 

Mr. H. 8. Walker, Netherthorpc, Worksop, writes : "I am well satisfied with 
the Separator. The increased yield of cream is 15 to 20 per cent., and I consider 
the machine vrill pa / for itself in the first 12 months, even with a small 

quantity of milk for sep:<ration.'* 

WARWICK. 

Mr. T. Watson, Coleshill, Warwick, writes: *'The increased yield of Butter 
now I use your Separator is 20 to 25 per cent. A strong boy works the machine. 
One half the trouble and expense under the ohl system is saved, and it is the 
Best Separator I know." 



YORKS. 

Lieut.-Col. Steele, Belmont Road, Scarlwro', writes : ** I am very pleased 
with the ' Alexandra * Separator. It gives an increased yield of Butter, and the 
.skim milk is ready for the Calves. It is easy to clean, and my people prefer 
it to any other." 



R. A. LISTER & CO., Ltd., DURSLEY, Glos. 



AD VERTISER. 




ADVEBTISEB. 



A STABLE 
NECESSITY. 

Sent OH TrUil. 



SELF-ACTING 

Oat Gleaner. 



[p»(*iit •ppltaa tor.) 



[T a eetimftted tbat cvtrj H'inc 
ealsonebuebelof du»t in about 
every 25 bnsbeU of ObIb. Tlie 
Baau/orl Bunt" Oat Cleaner niW 
naove all tbia in an exceedingly 
impla msDnor. Tlie Oats to be 
leaoed are put into the hopper at 
)p, wbich bag an adjiutable feed — 
'bea this feed is opened tbe OaU 
eeoend over a Beriee of Bcreena 
laoed zig-zag. througb wbich tbv 
DBt and other amell impariticii 
ill, and are collected in a division 
t tlie bnae, nbiUt the GleaDed 
>atB am deliveied at the side. 

It takes up practically no room. 
( it will oocupy tbe place of tho 
rdioary com Bpout, and ram be fed 
ireot from tbe Corn Bin above.the 
Jleaned Oata being drawn off bh 
paired. 

These CleanerB are an absolute 
eceasit; to tbe Good Health of 
loisea, preserving their wind, and 
reventing other disonlera arising 
rom impaired digestion. 

ffade in Two Sizes. 

iJo. I. 7 ft. long X 17" X 12" 
ui table for Lai'ge Stables. 
capacity 1 Bush. {«■* minute. 

JPrice £3 3s. 

•Jo. 2. G ft. long X 12" X 9i 
iipacity Half a Busliel i)er 

Price £4: 4:8, 



R. A. LISTER & CO., Limited 

DURSLEY. Glos, 




vi ADVERTISES, 



IF YOU CANNOT BDY FRDIT TREES 

TRUE TO NAME? 

Write to GEORGE BUN YARD & CO. 




IF YOD WANT CHOICE NEW 

THAT LOCAL FIRMS CANNOT SUPPLY? 

Write to GEORGE BUNYARD d CO. 

For HARDY and HEALTHY FRDIT TREES 

By tho Dozen, Hundred^ or Thousand, 

POT PEACHES, NECTARINES, VINES, FIGS, ETC., 

Write to GEORGE BUNYARD & CO. 



SEND TO MAIDSTONE AND GET THE FINEST TREES. 

NO STARVELINGS, NO BIiIQHT» 

At GEORGE BUNYARD d CO's. 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES OF FRUIT TREES, 800 kinds, free 
for Six Stamps. STRAWBERRY LIST Free in JULY. 

ROSE, BULB, CONIFER, and SHRUB LISTS Free. 

Two Hundred aud Twenty Acres Nnr84!ry. Liberal Terms. Free Carriage & Disoount. 

PURCIIASEliS are remiudtd that Fruit Trees from these Nurserie* succeed grandly 
in all soils. (See Testimonials.) All loiters of Horticulture should come and 
see the Stock in growth. 

THE CHAMPION EXHIBITORS of HARDY FRUITS for 8 years, 

20 First Prizes. Eight Gold and Silver Medals this Season. 
No other Nurseiy hoMs such a Stock of Developed Treos. " Scientific Culture and 

Painstaking Work is evident everywhere." 

FIFTY CLASS-HOUSES FOR PALMS, FERNS, 

FLOWERING PLANTS, ETC. 

CATALOGUES FREE. 



EXP£Itr&NCED GABDENEBB for Noblemen's, Gentlemen'B, and 
Single-handed Situations always at band. Begister kept. 



GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., 

l^omologMs and Merehant Xnrserymen, 



ESTABLISHED 1796. SEND DIRECT. NO AG.ENT& 



ADVERTISER, vii 



INSURE YOUR STALLIONS, 

IN-FOAL MARES, 

AND FOALS 

WITH THE 

Imperial Live Stock Insurance Association Ld. 

ESTABLISHED 1878. 

HeadOffice^: PALL MALL EAST,LONDON,S.W 

HORSES and CATTLE Insured against Death from 

ACCIDENT or DISEASE. 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £70,000. 

Insurances may be effected^ Prospectuses, Proposal Forms^ and all Information 
obtained y on application to the Manager at the Head Offices. 

AGENTS WANTED, B. 8. ESSEX, Manager. 

BATH AND WEST AND SOUTHERN 

COUNTIES SOCIETY. 



INSTRUCTION IN CHEESE - MAKING. 



Under an arrangement with the Somerset County Council, the 
Society will open a School, for instruction in Cheddar Cheesemaking, 
at Mark House Farm, near Highbridge, for a period of Six Months 
commencing in April next. 

The School will be under the supervision of Mr. G. Gibbons, of 
Tunley, and Mr. Cannon, of Milton Clevedon, Evercreech, whose 
daughter, Miss Cannon, is engaged as Teacher. 

The fee to Residents in hromerset for a complete course of four 
consecutive weeks' instruction is £6, which includes board and lodging, 
the charge to Non- Residents in the County being £8 Ss, 

The rates for shorter periods than a month can be obtained of 
the Society's Secretary, 

THOS. F. PLOWMAN, 

March, 1894. 4, Terrace Walk, . 



ADVERTISES. 



AGLAND HILLSIDE PLOUGH 

Will luork as well on a steep hill-side 

as on the flat. 

Will cari'i/ the sod from the new gutter 

into tlie old one. 




(PATENTED BY C. T. D. ACLAND.) 

Made by EDDY d SONS, Kennford, Exeter. 



AB VERTISEJt. ix 



FOB ALL KINDS OF 



WHITE AND ROCK SALT 



APPLY TO 



THE SALT UNION, Ltd. 



OFFICES: 

IjONDON.— 2, Salters' Hall Court, E.C. 

lil V EKPOOIj.— 48 & 44» Tower Buildings, Water Street. 

CHESHIBE.— Runcorn, Winsford, Northwioh, Marston, Middle- 

wich, Sandbach, Wheelock, and I<awton. 
STAFFOBDSHIBE.— Weston, Ingestre. 
WOHCESTERSHIRE.— Stoke Prior and Droitwich. 
BUHHAM DISTRICT.—Middlesborough. 
IREIjAND.— Carrickfergus. 



^^^^ww^ w ww^w^^^^^^ 



I 

Special Brands for Clieese & Bntter-Haldiig. 

Special Salt for Ferdlising purposes. 

Rock Salt for Horses and Cattle. 



Copies of ( Pamphlets, ''Salt in Relation to Agrricultural 

Depression," and "The Manifold Uses of Salt," 

may be had on application. 



SALT MANUFACTURED BY 

THE SALT UNION, Limited, 

Was chosen for use in the Dairying Competitions 
both at the Chester and Chicago Shows. 



B 



ADVERTISER. 



CARRIAGE ACCIDENTS, 
DRI VERS' ACCID ENTS. 

THE 

CARRIAGE INSURANCE COMPANY, Lim., 

ESTABLISHED 1891. 

Chief Office:— 17, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 

Carriages Insured agninst Accidental Damage. 

Employers Insured against Drivers' Accidents to Persons and Pro- 
perty of Third Persons, by Collisions, Carelessness and DnmkenneBs of DriTera, 
Good4 falling from Vehicles, Horses Bolting, Falling, Kicking, && 

No Employer should neglect to protect himself against claims freqaently in exoesj 
of the actual damage, resulting in trouble, annoyance, litigation, law ooetB, ^ko, all 
of which may be avoided by insurance. 

Prospectuses and particulars post free on application to the Sbobbtaby. 

Active Agents required. 

{Under the ianction and Regulation of the Board qf Trade.) 

UTH AND WEST AND SOUTHEKN COUNTIES SOCIEITS 

GUILDFORD EXHIBITION 

MAY 30, 31, JUNE 1, 2 and 4. 



In order to promote as far as possible the disposal of Pictures 
in the Society's Gallery at Guildford, the Society holds an ART 
DNION. Prizes are given to the amount realized by the sale of 
tickets, and in addition the Society makes a special grant of £100 
to be likewise distributed in Prizes. The Public Drawing will take 
place at the Exhibition on Saturday, June 2, 1894. The Winner 
)f a Prize will be allowed to choose a Picture of the value of the 
Prize. Prizes not claimed before the close of the Exhibition will be 
lelected by the Committee. 

Shares, One Shilling each, can he obtained of the 8oc%et%f9 Art Agmitt: 

or of the Secretary, 4, Terrace Walk, BcUh, 



ADVERTISER. xi 



BATH AND WEST AND SOUTHERN 

COUNTIES SOCIETY. 

A FEW Copies of last years' Annual Journal, Fourth Series, 
Vol. III., 1892-93, are still on hand and can be obtained 

OF the Secretary. 

Price to Non-Members, Six Shillings. 



SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 



Proceedings op the Society. 
Official Keport of tlie Annual Exhibition, by R. Henry Rew. 

Original Articles. 

The Breeding of Draught Horses. By William Oraham. 

Unappreciated Forage Crops. By Professor James Muir. 

The Influence of tlie Sire in the Deyelopment of the Dairy Lidustry. By 
Alexander Macdonald. 

Technical Education, from the Agriculturist's Point of View. By C. T. D. 
Aoland. 

Age-Limits to the Profit of Dairy Stock. By John F. HalL 

An Agricultural Tour in Scandinnvia. By Professor James Long. 

Hereford Cattle for Dairy Purposes. By John White. 

The Society's Contribution to Dairy Education. By Thos. P. Plow^man. 

Observations on Cheddar Cheese-making. By P. J. Lloyd, P.C.S., P.LC. 

The Horsc'-Shoeiug Competition at Swansea. By Thomas Aubrey, Judge. 

Field Experiments in 1892. By Cyprian R. Elnollys, Steward. 

Some Notes on the Storage of Nitrogen through the Medium of Leguminous 
Crops. By Dr. J. A. Voeloker, P.C.S., Consulting Chemist, and 
C. T. D. Aoland. 

The Note-Bojk. 

Short Articles on Agricultural subjects. 

The Farmer's Library. 
Notes on New Books. 

Appendix. 

Official Awards of 1892; Prize Lists of 1893; Financial Statements; Liat of 
Members, &c. 
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DAY & SONS, Crewe. 

GREAT FARM S STABLE MEDICINES FOR ALL THE TE4R ROaSD. 



VETERINARY ADVICE GRATIS BY OUR M.R.C.V.S. 

The tamons RemedieB below are among- the Indiipenaablei of a v«U-rflgiil«ted 
FsTixtEteiLd sad Stable. 
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DAY & SONS, CREWE, CHESHIRE. 
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